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THE  SOUTHERN  STATS  EXECUTIVE 
A  STUDY  OF  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

By 

Gordon  Edison  Mercer,  Jr. 

December,  19? 1 

Chairman:    Dr.  Ruth  McQuown 

Major  Department:    Political  Science 

Federal  and  business  executives  have  been  systematically 

examined  to  determine  their  representativeness  in  class  backgrounds, 

educational  levels,  type  educational  institutions  attended,  geographical 

origins,  career  mobility  patterns,  and  psychological  characteristics. 

This  dissertation  examines  similar  survey  data  from  a  sample  of  Southern 

state  executives  (KJB39)  and  from  a  follow-up  personal  interview  (N=lO^). 

Southern  state  executives  from  the  states  of  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 

Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama  were 

examined  with  respect  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  From  what  kinds  of  social  backgrounds  are  state  executives 
recruited? 

2.  Does  the  size  community  of  an  executive's  birth  affect 
his  recruitment  into  the  executive  ranks? 

3.  From  what  regions  are  Southern  state  executives  recruited, 
and  what  kinds  of  regional  mobility  patterns  exist? 

tihat  types  of  colleges  and  universities  do  state  executives 

attend  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level? 
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5.  Vihat  effect  does  the  executive's  sex  have  on  recruitment 
into  the  state  government  and  advancement  into  the  executive 
ranks?    Do  patterns  of  sexual  discrimination  exist  in 
executive  recruitment? 

6.  How  does  civil  service  coverage  or  the  lack  of  it  affect 
educational  and  professional  levels  of  development  of  the 
state  executive? 

7.  How  do  the  psychological  traits  of  Southern  state  executives 
affect  political  activity  at  the  organizational  level? 

The  representativeness  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  the  executives  was 
measured  by  comparing  their  backgrounds  with  census  data  and  data 
concerning  U.S.  educational  patterns.    Comparisons  were  also  made  with 
the  social  backgrounds  of  the  business  and  federal  executives.  While 
the  Southern  executives  came  from  professional  and  upper  socio-economic 
backgrounds  in  disproportionate  numbers,  sons  of  unskilled  workers  and 
foremen  were  over-represented;  and  the  backgrounds  of  the  state  executives 
were  more  broadly  representative  than  is  the  case  with  either  business 
or  federal  executives.    Most  of  the  executives  began  their  careers 
as  professionals,  and  education  and  specialization  tended  to  be  an 
important  factor  for  mobility.    Nearly  half  of  the  executives  studied 
had  done  graduate  work  beyond  the  four  year  level.    Sex  based  barriers 
to  the  advancement  and  recruitment  of  women  were  found  to  exist  and  were 
examined.    Despite  the  lack  of  legal  civil  service  coverage  for  most  of 
the  executives,  a  civic  culture  of  civil  service  values  xra.s  found  to  be 
present  and  operative;  and  legal  coverage  was  found  to  affect  professional 
association  participation  in  a  positive  direction. 

xiv 


A  smaller  sample  (N_l04)  of  executives  were  measured  for 
psychological  actualization  and  levels  of  political  activity.  Political 
involvement  was  defined  as  bargaining  for  influence  through  persuasion, 
negotiation,  pressure,  and  maintenance  of  competing  coalitions  to  obtain 
a  desired  allocation  of  values.    Those  executives  who  were  measured  as 
more  actualized  (a  measure  of  psychological  health)  were  found  to  have 
a  greater  propensity  to  negotiate,  pressure,  and  persuade  in  conflicting 
situations  and  were  substantially  less  likely  to  acquiesce  in  cases 
where  their  organizational  domain  was  threatened.    However,  few  of  the 
executives  studied  were  found  to  be-  directly  engaged  in  electioneering 
activities  for  favored  candidates. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THEORY,  METHOD,  AND  BACKGROUND  RESEARCH 

At  present,  a  void  exists  in  empirical  data  on  the  Southern  state 
executive.    Federal  and  business  executives  have  been  systematically 
examined  to  determine  their  representativeness  in  class  backgrounds, 
educational  levels,  type  educational  institution  attended,  geographical 
origins,  career  mobility  patterns,  and  psychological  characteristics. 
Such  research  is  needed  at  the  state  level,  and  this  dissertation  is 
oriented  toward  such  a  systematic  examination  of  Southern  state  executives. 
The  study  of  social  and  psychological  characteristics  of  the  executives 
is  confined  to  dimensions  that  are  politically  relevant.    Three  separate 
questionaires  have  been  administered  to  a  sample  of  executives  in  seven 
states  which  include  Mississippi,  Korth  Carolina,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama.1    In  the  following  chapters,  some  of 
the  questions  to  be  examined  are  as  follows: 

1.  From  what  kind  of  social  backgrounds  are  state  executives 
recruited? 

2.  From  what  size  communities,  in  terms  of  ruralness-urbanness , 
are  state  executives  recruited? 

3.  From  what  regions  are  Southern  state  executives  recruited? 
What  kinds  of  colleges  and  universities  do  state  executives 
attend? 

^Sampling  procedures  are  described  later  in  this  chapter. 
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5.  What  kinds  of  effects  does  an  executive's  sex  have  on 
his  or  her  recruitment  into  the  state  government? 

6.  How  do  civil  service  systems  affect  educational  and 
professional  levels  of  development? 

7.  How  do  the  psychological  traits  of  executives  affect 
their  political  activity? 

The  relevance  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  decision-makers 
was  brought  into  prominence  in  the  United  States  by  Charles  Beard.  In 
his  analysis,  Beard  examined  the  socio-economic  backgrounds  of  the  men 
attending  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  found  that  most  of  the 
signers  were  planters,  merchants,  professional  men,  and  manufacturers 
and  that  their  desire  to  protect  their  economic  interests  had  a  major 
impact  on  their  desire  to  establish  a  stronger  constitutional  system 
which  jwould  protect  their  interests.2    Studies  of  the  type  back- 
grounds and  representativeness  of  decision-makers  indicate  that 

significant  insights  can  be  provided  into  the  governmental  process. 

I  ■ 

For  example,  the  counter-revolutionary  nature  of  the  Nazi  regime  can 
be  seep,  in  the  changing  composition  of  the  cabinet  members.    Under  the 
Wiemar  Republic,  substantially  more  people  who  had  occupational  back- 
grounds of  professionals  and  labor  groups  could  be  found  in  the  cabinet 
than  during  the  Nazi  period.^    Also,  during  the  Wiemar  Republic,  a 
decline  of  members  who  were  professional  military  men  occurred  in 

2 Charles  Beard,  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.,  1913). 

-^Donald  R.  Matthews,  The  Social  Background  of  Political  Decision- 
Makers  (New  York:    Random  House,  195^) ,  p.  ¥TT~ 
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the  cabinet  along  with  substantial  increases  in  lawyers,  journalists, 
teachers,  and  laborers.    The  career  and  social  backgrounds  of  decision- 
makers in  a  political  system  also  have  a  relationship  to  the  stability 
of  the  system.    One  author  found  that,  preceeding  both  revolutions  in 
Germany,  there  were  sudden  influxes  into  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  of  men  with  no  previous  political  experience. ^  This 
sudden  rise  in  povjer  among  novices  in  government  contrasts  with  the 
situation  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    A  considerable 
time  lag  occurred  between  the  time  the  middle  class  became  dominant  in 
British  politics  because  of  election  reform  and  the  time  that  middle 
class  members  of  parliament  became  very  prominent  in  terms  of  numbers 
and  influence. This  was  also  the  case  with  the  British  cabinet.  It 
took  even  longer  (thirty  years)  for  the  middle  class  to  become  very 
common  in  the  cabinet.^    Studies  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  executives 
in  the  United  States  have  also  indicated  a  very  slow  transitional 
process.    While  Jefferson  was  represented  as  a  radical  who  was  more 
broadly  representative  of  all  classes  in  the  United  States,  the  upper 
class  maintained  their  monopoly  of  office  holding  in  the  federal 
government,  and  Leonard  White  concludes  that  the  appointment  standards 
"from  1?89  to  1829  conformed  to  a  single  pattern."?    White  also  found 

Maxwell  Knight,  The  German  Executive,  1890-1933.  Hoover 
Institute  Studies,  Series  B,  No.  4  (Stanford,  Cal. :  Stanford  University 
Press,  1952),  pp.  5-20. 

^Matthews ,  The  Social  Background  of  Political  Decision-Makers, 

P.  4-3. 

6Ibid. 

^Leonard  D.  White,  The  Jeffersonians  (New  York:    Macmillan,  1951), 

p.  368. 
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that,  while,  during  the  age  of  Jacksonian  Democracy,  changes  did 

occur,  these  were  gradual  and  that  the  office  holders  of  this  period 

were  more  reminiscent  of  the  Federalist  period  than  of  Jacksonian 
p 

frontiersmen. 

Studies  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  political  decision 
makers  in  the  United  States  indicate  that  the  "log  cabin  to  White 
House"  motif  has  little  basis  in  reality.    Donald  Matthews  concluded, 
after  studying  the  social  and  educational  backgrounds  of  recent 
United  States  presidents,  vice  presidents,  supreme  court  justices, 
governors,  and  state  legislators,  that 

those  American  political  decision  makers  for  whom  this  information 

is  available  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  sons  of  professional 
men,  proprietors  and  officials,  -and  farmers.    A  very  small  minority 
were  sons  of  wage  earners,  low-salaried  workers,  farm  laborers 
or  servants.  .  .  .  All  of  the  facts  presented  .  .  .  suggest  that 
the  log  cabin  to  White  House  myth  is  rather  far  from  the 
truth.  .  .  .  About  90$  of  each  group |of  recent  political  decision- 
.-.  makers] are  drawn  from  the  top  15$  or  so  of  the  labor  force.  9 

However,  studies  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  top  level  federal 

executives,  in  contrast  to  elected  political  leaders,  indicate  that 

considerably  more  occupational  mobility  has  taken  place  in  the  civil 

service  than  among  elected  officials.    While  9  percent  of  United 

States  Representatives  in  the  77th  Congress  were  sons  of  laborers  and 

4.0  percent  of  the  presidents  and  vice  presidents  (those  in  office 

until  1934)  came  from  laboring  backgrounds,10  21.0  percent  of  the  1959 

^Leonard  D.  White,  The  Jacksonlans  (New  York:    Macmillan,  1954), 
PP.  550-553. 

^Matthews,  The  Social  Background  of  Political  Decision-Makers, 
pp.  23  and  28. 

10Ibid. ,  P.  23. 
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civilian  executives  had  fathers  who  vjere  laborers.  Federal 
executives  are  also  more  representative  of  the  United  States  labor 
force  in  terms  of  occupational  backgrounds  than  United  States  business 
leaders.    Sons  of  laborers  and  farmers  are  more  represented  among 
federal  executives  than  among  U.S.  business  leaders, 1      and  sons  of 
business  leaders  and  owners  are  very  substantially  over-represented 
among  contemporary  U.S.  business  leaders. ^      Comparison  between  data 
in  the  Taussig  study  of  business  leaders  (1928)^  and  the  Warner  study1^ 
of  1952  indicates  that  mobility  among    business  executives  has  become 
greater  during  the  twenty-four  year  period  between  the  studies. 

This  study  will  examine  the  backgrounds  of  Southern  state 
executives  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  to  examine  the  back- 
grounds of  federal  legislators  and  executives  and  will  particularly 
focus  on  a  comparison  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  state  executives  and 
federal  executives.    Several  hypotheses  concerning  the  occupations 
of  the  fathers  of  the  executives,  urban-ruralness ,  educational 
levels,  and  career  mobility  will  be  examined.    The  hypotheses  are 
as  follows: 


"W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Paul  P.  Van  Riper,  Norman  H.  Martin,  Orvis 
F.  Collins,  The  American  Federal  Executive  (New  Haven:    Yale  University 
Press,  1963),  p.  29. 

Lloyd  Warner  and  James  C.  Abegglen,  Eip;  Business  Leaders 
in  America  (New  Yorlc:    Harper  and  Brothers,  1955),  p.  25. 

^Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  29. 

^  F.  W.  Taussig  and  C.  S.  Joslyn,  American  Business  Leaders 
(New  York:    The  Kacmillan  Company,  1932),  p.  235. 

1-Hfarner,  Big  Business  Leaders  in  America,  p.  25. 
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I.       Southern  state  executives  are /are  not,  in  terras  of  the 

occupational  backgrounds  of  their  fathers,  representative 
of  the  occupational  distribution  in  the  seven  states  studied. 
II.       State  executives  are/are  not,  in  terras  of  the  size  of  the 
community  of  their  birth,  representative  of  the  urban- 

i 

rural  population  distribution  of  the  seven  states  studied. 
III.       State  executives  with  higher  levels  of  interorganizational 
mobility  have/do  not  have  more  rapid  rates  of  career 
advancement  than  executives  with  lower  3.evels  of  inter- 
organizational mobility. 
IV.       State  executives  have /do  not  have  educational  levels 
comparable  with  federal  executives. 
V.       State  executives  in  areas  of  educational  specialization 
are/are  not  representative  of  educational  specialization 
patterns  in  the  United  States. 
VI.       There  are/are  not  sex-based  barriers  to  the  recruitment 
and  advancement  of  women  executives. 
These  six  hypotheses  relate  to  the  social  backgrounds  of  the 
state  executives.    Studies  of  the  social  class  backgrounds  of  federal 
executives  have  indicated  that  they  are  more  broadly  representative 
of  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  United  States  than  business 
executives.    Nevertheless,  sons  of  men  in  professional  occupations  and 
business  are  substantially  over-represented  and  sons  of  unskilled 
workers  are  barely  represented.    Warner's  analysis  is  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  occupation  of  the  executive's  father  with  norraal 
population  occupational  distribution  at  the  average  time  that  the 
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executives  began  their  careers.1^    ln  order  to  measure  representation 
of  occupational  backgrounds,  Warner  compared  the  executives' 
fathers'  occupations  with  the  United  States  occupational  distribution 
of  1930  which  was  the  average  year  in  which  the  federal  executives 
studied  in  1959  began  their  careers.    Since  data  for  the  present 
study  was  gathered  approximately  ten  years  later,  the  state  executives 
will  be  compared  with  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  combined 
seven  states  based  on  census  data  for  the  year  194-0.    The  same 
occupational  breakdown  used  by  Warner  will  be  utilized  in  this  study 
so  that  a  meaningful!    comparison  of  federal  and  state  executives  will 
be  possible.    Degrees  of  over- or under-re presentation  will  be 
tabulated  by  a  simple  statistical  device  whereby  the  percentage  of 
adult  male  occupation  distribution  is  divided  into  the  distribution 
of  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  state  executives,  providing  a 
ratio  of  representativeness.    For  example,  if  27.1  percent  of  the 
adult  male  population  in  19^0  were  unskilled  or  serai-skilled  laborers 
and  5.7  percent  of  the  fathers  of  the  state  executives  were  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  laborers,  the  ratio  would  be    5.7  _  #21,  indicating 
that  there  are  twenty- one  state  executives  who  are  sons  of  unskilled 
or  serai-skilled  laborers  for  every  100  that  would  be  expected  if  a 
normal  occupational  distribution  existed. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  executives'  background  that  will  be 
examined  in  the  following  study  is  the  size  of  the  communities  in  which 
state  executives  were  born.    Federal  executives  from  large  metropolitan 

Earner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  pp.  321-32^. 
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areas  tend  to  be  substantially  over-represented,  and  there  are  191 
executives  from  urban  areas  for  every  100  that  would  be  expected  based 

1? 

upon  normal  population  distribution  at  the  average  time  of  their  birth. 
All  of  the  839  state  executives  interviewed  were  requested  to  give  the 
place  of  their  birth, and  data  concerning  the  size  of  each  executive's 
birthplace  has  been  derived  from  the  U.S.  census  for  the  year  1920. 
The  year  1920  is  the  year  nearest  the  state  executives'  average  year 
of  birth  for  which  census  data  is  available.    In  the  seven  states 
studied,  there  were  no  communities  with  populations  over  400,000  in 
1920,  so  the  population  categories  utilized  for  porposes  of  analysis 
are:    under  2,500;  2,500  to  25,000;  25,000  to  100,000;  and  over 
100,000.    In  1920,  77.6  percent  of  the  population  in  the  seven  states 
studied  resided  in  communities  with  populations  less  than  2,500;  10.6 
percent  resided  in  communities  with  populations  ranging  from  2,500  to 
25,000;  5.4  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  seven  states 
lived  in  cities  of  25,000  to  100,000;  and  6.3  percent  were  found  in 
cities  with  populations  which  exceeded  100,000.    The  degree  of  over- 
or  under-representativeness  can  be  determined  by  calculating  the 
ratio  of  percent  population  in  a  particular  size  community  to  the 
percentage  of  executives  born  in  a  particular  size  community.  Also, 
degrees  of  inter-regional  and  inter-state  mobility  will  be  systematically 
examined  in  order  to  determine  the  types  of  regional  mobility 
characteristic  of  Southern  state  executives. 

The  career  patterns  of  the  839  state  executives  studied 

17Ibid. .  p.  333. 


vdll  also  be  examined  as  they  relate  to  mobility.    Each  of  the 

executives  was  requested  to  list  all  the  jobs  that  he  had  held  since 

leaving  full-time  school.    Each  executive  was  then  classified 

according  to  his  first  job  and  his  job  for  each  successive  five-year 

interval  up  to  fifteen  years.    Occupational  classifications  are  based 

upon  whether  the  executive  was  a  laborer,  white -collar  worker, 

professional,  minor  executive,  major  executive,  member  of  the  armed 

services,  or  a  business  owner.    This  method  of  classification,  which 

parallels  the  system  used  in  the  Warner  study,  was  utilized  in  order 

to  make  a  replication  of  the  Warner  study  at  the  state  level  and  so 

that  census  comparisons  could  be  made.    Warner  found  that  the 

professions  were  a  key  means  of  entry  into  the  federal  executive 

ranks  and  that  few  federal  executives  began  as  laborers.  This 

finding  paralleled  his  finding  that  education  was  a  significant  means 

of  providing  inter-class  mobility  among  both  business  and  federal 
1  ft 

executives. 

Two  of  the  significant  differences  between  federal  and 
business  executives  were  that  federal  executives  had  higher  levels  of 
interorganizational  mobility  than  business  executives  and  that 
federal  executives  with  higher  levels  of  interorganizational  mobility 
advanced  more  rapidly  than  executives  with  lower  levels  of  inter- 
organizational mobility.    The  rapid  career  advancement  of  federal 
executives  with  more  interorganizational  mobility  contrasted  with  that 
of  business  leaders  for  whom  more  interorganizational  mobility  meant 

18 

Ibid. ,  p.  149. 
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longer  career  time  for  the  executive  to  reach  his  present  position.  ' 

In  order  to  measure  the  effects  of  inter organizational  mobility  at 

the  state  level,  the  number  of  organizations  by  which  each  executive 

had  been  employed  and  the  number  of  years  it  took  each  executive  to 

reach  the  initial  appointment  to  his  present  position  will  be  tabulated. 

By  categorizing  the  rank  ordering  of  executives  according  to  different 

levels  of  interorganizational  mobility  and  obtaining  the  mean  number 

of  years  it  took  each  mobility  category  of  executives  to  reach  their 

present  positions,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  effects  of 

mobility.    In  his  study  of  federal  executives,  Stanley  found  that 

federal  executives  have  considerably  lower  levels  of  interorganizational 

mobility  than  Warner  found  in  his  study,  and  the  differences  are 

rather  striking.    Warner  found  that  only  13.0  percent  of  federal 

executives  had  been  employed  by  only  one  organization  whereas, 

in  the  Stanley  study,  this  had  been  the  case  with  38.^  percent  of  the 
20 

executives.       However,  several  methodological  difficulties  arise 
concerning  the  mobility  factor  in  the  Stanley  study.    He  used  an 
"every  five  year"  technique  to  measure  interorganizational  mobility. 
This  technique  would  not  accurately  measure  organizational  mobility. 
Therefore,  replication  of  the  Warner  method  of  total  career  history 
measurement  for  interorganizational  mobility  will  be  utilized  in  the 
following  study  of  the  state  executives. 

One  factor  that  earlier  studies  of  the  social  backgrounds  of 

19Ibid. t  p.  388. 
20 

David  T.  Stanley,  The  Higher  Civil  Service  (Washington,  D.C: 
The  Brookings  Institution,  19&0,  p.  33. 
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decision-makers  have  indicated  to  be  particularly  important  is  the 

educational  background.    Matthews  found  that,  among  United  States 

Senators,  84.0  percent  had  attended  college  in  comparison  with  14.0 

.  percent  of  the  adult  male  population  in  1950 •    These  figures  indicate 

that  there  were  600  senators  who  had  attended  college  for  every,  100 

that  would  be  expected  based  on  college  attendance  levels  in  1950.^1 

Also,  among  decision-makers,  the  college  which  a  man  attends  seems  to 

have  a  relationship  to  recruitment  into  key  positions.  Graduates 

of  outstanding  Eastern  schools  such  as  Amherst,  Brown,  Bates,  Rutgers, 

and Swarthmore  were  represented  in  nearly  twice  the  numbers  among 

U.S.  Senators  that  would  be  expected  based  upon  their  proportion  of 

22 

the  total  college  graduates  in  the  United  States.       Similar  patterns 
are  found  in  other  countries.    For  example,  in  Great  Britain,  84.5 
percent  of  the  Conservative  members  of  parliament  in  1945  attended 
the  equivalent  of  United  States  private  secondary  schools  which 
require  high  family  economic  status,  and  23.0  percent  of  the  Labour 
party  members  had  attended  private  secondary  schools.2^ 

One  of  the  hypotheses  to  be  examined  in  this  study  concerns 
whether  or  not  the  Southern  state  executives  studied  are  comparable 
in  educational  levels  with  federal  executives.    Warner  found  that 
education  was  the  key  to  understanding  occupational  mobility  among 

21 

'Donald  R.  Matthews,  U.  S.  Senators  and  Their  World  (Mew  York: 
Vintage  Books,  i960) ,  p.  26. 

22lbid. t  p.  28. 
23, 

Matthews,  The  Social  Background  of  Political  Decision-Leakers 

p.  46.   ~  ' 
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federal  executives.    Ee  found  that  81.0  percent  of  the  1959  federal 
executives  were  college  graduates  and  95.0  percent  had  attended  college. 
He  also  found  that  graduate  training  was  very  important  and  that  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  civilian  executives  had  roaster's  degrees  and  one- 
tenth  had  Ph.  D.  degrees.    In  terras  of  areas  of  specialization,  ' 
executives  with  degrees  in  the  applied  fields  such  as  business, 
engineering,  education,  and  social  work  were  substantially  over- 
represented  when  compared  with  the  humanities  and  behavioral  sciences. 
All  of  the  839  Southern  state  executives  studied  were  asked  to  list 
their  degrees  along  with  their  major  subject  of  study  and  the  colleges 
and  universities  they  had  attended.    These  data  make  a  comparison  of 
the  educational  backgrounds  of  the  federal  and  state  executives 
possible . 

For  comparative  replication  purposes,  the  areas  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  school  specialization  will  be  categorized  into  four 
broad  areas  which  follow  the  Warner  pattern.    The  four  areas  are: 
huinanities,  behavioral  sciences,  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
and  applied  fields.    The  humanities  include  language,  music,  art, 
philosophy,  and  history.    The  behavioral  sciences  include  psychology, 
political  science,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  economics.  The 
physical  and  biological  sciences  include  biology,  anatomy,  physiology, 
botany,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.    Applied  fields  include 
business,  finance,  accounting,  engineering,  education,  social  work, 
medicine,  public  administration,  journalism,  city  planning,  and  law. 

Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  10?. 
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While  the  data  will  also  be  broken  down  into  sub-fields,  the  four 
broad  categories  provide  an  overall  profile  of  the  educational 
backgrounds  of  the  Southern . state  executives  and  a  basis  for  comparison 
with  the  federal  executives.    Data  are  available  for  the  majors  of 
U.S.  college  students,  and,  by  categorizing  the  United  States  college 
graduates  of  I96V1965  into  four  areas  of  specialization,  the  over-  or 
under-representation  of  state  executives'  areas  of  specialization  can 
be  determined. 

A  second  descriptive  chapter  on  educational  backgrounds  will 

be  included  and  will  concern  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  attended 

by  the  Southern  state  executives  at  the  undergraduate  level.  The 

purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  examine  which  colleges  and 

universities  produce  Southern  state  executives  and  the  degree  of 

inter-regional  college  attendance.    At  the  federal  level,  thirty 

colleges  and  universities  educated  4-1.7  percent  of  all  civilian 

25 

executives  at  the  four  year -level.  J    This  is  a  relatively  high  level 

of  concentration.    In  terms  of  type  schools  attended  at  the  four-year 

level,  there  were  more  private  prestige  universities  represented 

among  political  and  foriegn  service  executives,  while  a  relative  balance 

existed  between  private  and  public  institutions  among  career  executives 

26 

at  the  undergraduate  level.       The  Southern  state  executives  vail 
also  be  broken  down  into  categories  01  politically  appointed  executives 
and  career  executives  in  order  to  determine  if  similar  differences 
appear  in  educational  backgrounds. 

2^Ibid. ,  p.  131. 

2°Ibia. ,  pp.  133-136. 
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One  area  of  social  background  that  has  received  much  emphasis 
in  recent  years  in  terms  of  executives  in  business,  federal  government, 
and  state  government  is  that  of  equal  employment  opportunities  for 
women.    One  unsubstantiated  rumor  is  that  certain  key  male  congressmen 
decided  to  add  a  ban  against  sexual  discrimination  to  the  civil- 
rights  act  of  1965,  which  related  to  employment  opportunities  for 
minority  groups,  as  a  joke.    However,  if  this  was  the  case,  many 
women  did  not  take  this  addition  as  a  joke,  and  since  that  time, 
bastions  of  former  male  security  have  been  slightly  on  the  defensive. 
VJhile  any  male  would  be  somewhat  amiss  to  claim  objectivity  with 
-  respect  to  the  female,  men  have  been  studying  women  in  one  regard  or 
another  for  more  than  a  few  centuries.    A  chapter  concerning 
opportunities  for  advancement  for  women  into  the  executive  ranks  with 
particular  emphasis  on  locating  barriers  to  such  advancement  will  be 
•  included  in  this  study.    In  order  to  measure  statistically  such 
barriers,  the  number  of  years  taken  by  men  to  achieve  their  present 
positions  will  be  compared  with  the  women's  career  achievement  time. 
If  there  are  differences  in  career  achievement  time,  comparisons 
between  male-female  educational  levels,  -areas  of  specialization, 
professional  association  activity,  numbers  of  job  offers,  and  marital 
status  will  be  made  to  determine  causal  factors  involved  in  barriers 
realted  to  executive  advancement  for  women.    Also,  in  a  follow-up 
questionnaire,  women  executives  in  the  sample  of  state  executives  will 
be  explicitly  asked  to  comment  on  factors  that  would  improve  career 
opportunities  for  women  interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  state 
government.    In  previous  research  in  this  area,  opportunities  for  the 
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advancement  of  women  executives  into  the  executive  ranks  of  business 
and  government  have  been  found  to  be  limited.    Stanley,  in  his  study 
of  federal  executives,  had  only  four  women  respondents  —  a  number  so 
negligible  that,  although  he  recognized  that  the  smallness  of  the 
sample  in  and  of  itself  was  significant,  he  could  not  include  any 
research  on  sexual  discrimination.2?    The  Warner  -Van  Riper  research 
team  found  that  only  1.33  percent  of  federal  executives  at  the  G.  S. 
lA  and  above  levels  were  women  and  these  were  primarily  single 
women  concentrated  in  the  lower  executive  ranks  in  advisory  capacities 
to  avoid  role  conflicts  and  primarily  in  the  departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.    He  also  found  that  women  executives  at  the 
higher  level  were  considerably  older  than  their  male  counterparts, 

28 

indicating  longer  career  times  to  achieve  their  present  positions. 

These  findings  paralleled,  in  some  respects,  those  of  the  President's 

report  on  the  status  of  women  issued  in  1963.    This  report  indicated 

that,  at  the  federal  level,  grade  for  grade,  women  are  better 

educated,  have  longer  periods  of  on  the  job  experience,  and  have 

higher  levels  of  publication  and  professional  association  attendance 

29 

than  their  male  counterparts.       Research  on  the  women  executives 
at  the  state  level  is  needed  to  fill  the  void  in  this  area. 

Very  closely  related  to  the  educational  levels  of  development 
and  equal  opportunities  is  the  area  of  civil  service  reform.  The 


2?Stanley,  The  Higher  Civil  Service,  p.  23. 

2  Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  pp.  177-187. 
29 

'Evelyn  Harrison,  "The  Working  Woman:    Barriers  in  Employment, 
Public  Administration  Review,  XXIV  (June,    1963),  82. 
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civil  service  movement  was  primarily  directed  against  the  spoils 
system  which  involved  using  governmental  jobs  as  rewards  for  political 
service.    It  was  attacked  as  corrupt,  inefficient,  and  non- 
professional in  that  unqualified  people  were  brought  into  the 
government.    Since  the  assassination  of  Garfield  by  a  frustrated 
job  seeker  and  the  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Act  of  1883,  the  civil 

service  system  has  steadily  increased  until  federal  coverage  is  now 

30 

an  excess  of  90. 0  percent.       While  it  has  generally  been  assumed 
by  political  scientists  that  implementing  civil  service  systems 
involves  "good"  government,  it  is  not  without  its  critics.  One 
criticism  is  that  it  prevents  agency  heads  from  accomplishing 
their  goals  because  unqualified  subordinates  cannot  be  easily 
disciplined  or  released  without  disrupting  morale.-^1    Also,  there 
is  the  question  of  accountability.    President  Jackson  argued  for 
rotation  of  office  among  executives  in  government  in  order  to  get 
responsiveness. 

Office  is  considered  as  a  species  of  property,  and  government 
rather  as  a  means  of  promoting  individual  interests  than  as  an 
instrument  created  solely  for  the  service  of  the  people. 
I  cannot  but  believe  more  is  lost  by  the  long  continuance  of 
men  in  office  than  is  generally  to  be  gained  by  their 
experience.  32 

Yfriters  such  as  Kerton  have  more  closely  studied  the  political  machine 
30 

-»  John  M.  Pfiffner  and  Robert  V.  Presthus,  Public  Administration 
(New  York:    The  Ronald  Press  Company,  I960),  p.  26?. 

31 

.'Louis  C.  Gawthrop,  Bureaucratic  Behavior  in  the  Executive 
Branch: — An  Analysis  of  Organizational.  Change  (New  York:    Free  Press 
of  Glencoe,  1969). 

32 

Paul  Van  Riper,  History  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
(bvansoon,  111.:    Row,  Peterson,  1958),  pp.  36-37       ~~  ~  
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based  on  a  spoils  system  and  noted  that  it  often  moved  with  a  speed, 

responsiveness,  and  harmony  that  is  rare  in  present  diffused 
33 

government.       One  author  has  called  the  civil  service  movement 
the  "triumph  of  technique  over  purpose"  talcing  the  position  that, 
while  it  has  eliminated  patronage,  motivation  hag  been  lost  because 
of  over  protectionism.       Despite  these  arguments,  very  little 
empirical  research  has  been  done  on  the  effects  of  civil  service 
systems.    One  author  found  that  the  costs  of  government  were  reduced 
when  a  merit  system  was  introduced  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
The  f ollowing  study  will  not  attempt  a  broad  examination  of  civil 
service  systems,  but  it  will  focus  on  hypotheses  related  to  the  levels 
of  professional  development,  opportunities  for  career  advancement,  and 
levels  of  executive  satisfaction  in  terms  of  civil  service  systems. 
Among  the  states  studied,  such  states  as  Alabama  have  almost  complete 
civil  service  coverage  of  executives  below  the  department  head 
level.    At  the  same  time,  states  such  as  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee  have  very  limited  civil  service  systems  with  only  the 
minimum  coverage  required  by  federal  law  which  requires  civil  service 
coverage  in  such  areas  as  welfare ,  public  health,  child  welfare, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  public  employment.    The  hypotheses  to  be 
examined  are  as  follows: 


33 

Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  (Glencoe, 
111. :    Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  195?). 

34 

Wallace  Sayre,  "The  Triumph  of  Techniques  over  Purpose," 
Public  Administration  Review,  VIII  (Spring,  1948),  134-13?. 

35 

H.  Eliot  Kaplan,  "How  to  Get  Better  Government,"  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  38?  (October,  1966),  p.  7.  '    '  ~ 
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VII.       Executives  with  civil  service  status  have/do  not  have 

higher  levels  of  professional  development  than  executives 
without  civil  service  status. 
VIII.       Opportunities  for  advancement  and  career  employment 
are/are  not  greater  for  executives  'with  civil  service 
status . 

IX.       Employment  satisfaction  is/is  not  greater  for  executives 

with  civil  service  status. 
Each  executive  included  in  the  study  was  asked  whether  or 
not  he  had  civil  service  status  or  tenure.    This  question  makes  possible 
a  comparison  of  executives  covered  by  civil  service  systems  with  those 
not  covered.    In  order  to  measure  levels  of  professional  development, 
executives  with  and  without  civil  service  status  will  be  compared 
with  respect  to  percentages  of  levels  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
education,  levels  of  professional  association  membership,  and  offices 
held  in  professional  associations.    It  would  be  expected  that,  if 
civil  service  systems  have  an  impact  on  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  executives  in  the  direction  of  higher  levels  of 
professional  development,  these  executives  would  be  characterized  by 
higher  levels  of  education  and  a  greater  propensity  toward  professional 
association  activity.    A  third  factor  that  will  be  examined  as  a  means 
of  measuring  levels  of  professional  development  will  be  the  number  of 
job  offers  an  executive  has  received  while  in  his  present  position. 
This  criterion  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  more  professionally 
qualified  executive  would  receive  more  job  offers.    Since  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  department  heads  should  be  politically  appointed  to 
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maintain  political  responsiveness,  they  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
tabulations  in  all  analysis  of  executives  according  to  civil  service 
status . 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  executives  with  civil 
service  status  have  more  opportunities  for  advancement  and  career 
employment,  comparative  data  will  be  examined  for  the  time  it  takes 
executives,  with  and  without  civil  service  status,  to  reach  appointment 
to  their  present  positions  from  the  time  they  began  their  careers 
as  well  as  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  employed  in  the  government 
of  the  state  for  which  they  presently  work.    These  data  can  be 
tabulated  for  each  executive  based  upon  data  requested  in  his  career 
history.    It  is  assumed  that,  if  civil  service  systems  are  conducive 
to  advancement  and  career  employment,  executives  with  such  coverage 
will  take  a  shorter  length  of  time  to  reach  their  present  positions 
and  have  longer  records  of  employment  in  the  state  of  present 
employment.    Each  executive  was  requested  to  rank  his  or  her  level  of 
job  satisfaction  based  upon  five  categories  of  satisfaction  starting 
with  very  high  and  ending  with  complete  dislike.    These  data 
provide    a  basis  of  measuring  job  satisfaction  of  executives 
according  to  their  civil  service  status.    While  this  study  is  not 
considered  a  definitive  work  on  civil  service  systems  and  is  prim;irily 
focused  upon  individual  executives  and  levels  of  professional 
development,  it  should  provide  insight  into  an  area  previously 
characterized  primarily  by  historical  analysis,  guess  work,  moralizing, 
legalism,  and  value  judgments. 
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The  personality  traits  of  political  decision-makers  have  been 

considered  a  critical  feature  of  political  systems  probably  long 

before  Plato  decided  that  the  Philosopher  King  would  be  the  ideal 

type  of  personality  to  lead  a  republic.    Another  political  philosopher, 

Pareto,  felt  that  an  understanding  of  psychological  types  was  4 

important.    A  stable  political  system,  according  to  Pareto,  involves 

the  circulation  of  tiro  political  types  —  the  lions  and  the  foxes. 

The  foxes  have  a  special  talent  for  manipulating  people  and  creating 

innovative  responses.    The  lions  are  traditionalists  depending  on 

force  and  faith  as  a  means  of  maintaining  power. Charles  Merriam, 

relying  upon  intuitive  observation,  felt  that  successful  political 

decision-makers  were  characterized  by  certain  personality  traits  which 

included  a  facility  for  personal  and  group  contacts,  a  capability  of 

handling  conflicting  demands,  and  a  facility  in  dramatic  expression. 3? 

Another  political  writer  has  identified  such  traits  as  verbal  facility, 

athletic  background,  iniative,  and  persistence  as  characteristic  of 

38 

decision-makers  and  leaders.        However,  the  personality  trait 
approach  has  been  questioned  because  these  traits  vary  depending  on 
the  situation  and  the  group  characteristics.    Las swell  contributed 
tremendously  to  an  understanding  of  the  personalities  of  decision- 
makers by  introducing  a  greater  awareness  of  psychological  literature 


•^Vilfredo  Pareto,  Mind  and  Society,  ed.  and  trans,  by  A. 


Livingston  (New  York:    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1935). 
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and  clinical  methods  of  studying  the  political  personality.  He 

divided  political  types  into  agitators  and  administrators .    Ke  found 

that  the  agitator's  conscience  bothers  him  unless  he  has  periodic 

orgies  of  mora],  fervor  in  which  he  perceives  those  who  disagree  with 

him  as  being  in  communion  with  the  devil.    The  essential  mark  of  the 

agitator  is  the  high  value  he  places  upon  the  emotional  response  of 
39 

the  public.       While  the  agitator  is  characterized  by  disorder,  the 

administrator  is  characterized  by  a  very,  very  compulsive  personality 

which  inclines  toward  carefully  defined  limits  working  toward  the 

imposition  of  uniformity  and  which  denies  novelty.    Also,  Lasswell 

feels  that  the  administrator  is  overtense  and  more  likely  to  evaluate 

40 

himself  higher  than  others.       The  Warner  researchers,  in  studying 

the  federal  executive  administrator  by  the  Thematic  Apperception 

Test, found  that  he  is  characterized  by  lofty  aspirations,  a  strong 

achievement  motivation,  and  positive  orientation  toward  authority,  but 

a  drive  toward  independence.       However,  the  politically  appointed 

executive  is  characterized  by  more  uncertainty,  fear  of  the  future,  and 
42 

doubt  of  capacity. 

This  study  will  attempt  to  further  develop  research  and 
knowledge  on  personalities  of  political  decision-makers  by  examining 
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two  hypotheses  related  to  state  executives: 

X.       State  executives  who  are  psychologically  actualized  are/ 
are  not  characterized  by  higher  levels  of  political 
activity  than  executives  with  lower  levels  of  psychological 
actualization. 

XI.       State  executives  who  are  psychologically  actualized  are/ 
are  not  characterized  by  higher  levels  of  organizational 
discretion  than  executives  with  lower  levels  of 
psychological  actualization. 
Most  of  the  concept  of  self-actualization  has  been  developed  by 
Abraham  Maslow,  who  attempted  to  study  the  extremely  healthy 
individual,  thereby  reversing  the.,  traditional  focus  on  the  unheal thy 
personality.    Pie  found  that  psychologically  actualized  people  have, 
to  a  greater  extent,  satisfied  their  basic  emotional  needs  and 
that  human  needs  are  hierarchial  in  nature  in  that  lower  level  needs 
must  be  fulfilled  before  higher  needs  emerge.    These  basic  needs 
are  needs  for  safety,  belongingness,  love,  respect,  and  self-esteem. 
As  these  needs  are  met,  the  need  for  self- actualization  (SA)  begins 
to  emerge.    The  SA  level  is  not  so  much  a  need  level  as  a  being 
level  where  individuals  are  characterized  more  by  "being"  than  by 
"striving. " 

These  are  people  who  have  developed  or  are  developing  to  the 
full  stature  of  which  they  are  capable.  .  .  .  This  is  to  say 
that  all  subjects  felt  safe  and  unanxious,  accepted,  loved  and 
loving,  respect  worthy  and  respected,  and  that  they  had  worked 
out  their  philosophical,  religious,  and  axiological  baarings.  43 
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Maslow  found  that  such  individuals  exhibit  some  of  the  following 
characteristics:    superior  perception  of  reality;  increased 
acceptance  of  self,  of  others,  and  of  nature;  increased  spontaneity; 
increased  problem  centering;  increased  detachment  and  desire  for 
privacy;  increased  autonomy  and  resistance  to  enc'ulturation ;  greater 
freshness  of  appreciation;  higher  levels  of  rich  or  peak  experience; 
more  identification  with  the  human  species ;  more  democratic  character 
structure;  and  greater  creativeness.^    In  order  to  measure  executive 
levels  of  actualization,  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  Test  (POI) 
developed  by  Everett  L.  Shostron  (a  clinical  psychologist)  will  be 
utilized.       The  personality  actualization  test  is  designed  to  be 
self-administered.       The  executives  talcing  the  personality 
actualization  test  will  be  classified  into  four  categories:  high 
actualization,  medium  actualization,  medium-low  actualization,  and 
loir  actualization. 

One  of  the  problems  in  this  study  was  how  to  conceptualize 
and  operationalize  an  executive's  political  activity  level. 
Involvement  in  politics  is  defined  in  this  study  as  bargaining  for 
influence  through  persuasion,  negotiation,  pressure,  and  the  maintenance 
of  competing  coalitions  to  obtain  a  desired  allocation  of  resources 


Abraham  h.  Maslow,  Toward,  a  Psychology  of  Being  (Princeton, 
New  Jersey:    D.  Van  Kostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  1968),  p.  26. 
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A  copy  of  the  test  is  presented  in  Chapter  VIII  which  concerns 
executive  actualization  and  political  activity  level.    This  chapter 
also  contains  a  description  of  the  test  as  a  measuring  device. 
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and  values.    The  latter  portion  of  this  definition  is  borrowed  from 

David  Easton.       A  positional  definition  of  politics  based  upon  the 

type  position  an  executive  holds  is  rejected  in  favor  of  a  process 

definition  since  an  executive  might  be  politically  appointed  but  not 

involved  in  the  process  of  politics.    This  definition  has  the  advantag 

of  being  multi-organizational  in  that,  according  to  one  writer,  an 

executive  can  engage  in  pressure  and  coalition  behavior  in  terms  of 

his  organizational  domain  without  getting  involved  in  the  election 

process  and  still  be  political  in  terms  of  his  behavior.  Kammerer 

has  taken  the  position  that  political  scientists  must  broaden  their 

conceptualization  of  politics. 

We  as  political  scientists  have  never  examined  the  internal 
structure  of  our  large  fragmented  universities  as  political 
systems  nor  have  we  looked  at  the  behavioral  consequences  of 
intense  internalization  by  faculty  of  relationships  to  peers, 
students  and  the  administrative  hierarchy.  k8 

Several  questions  were  asked  in  order  to  determine  the  type  of 

political  behavior  of  the  executives.    One  open  ended  question  x^as 

as -follows:    "In  your  organization  if  you  disagree  with  your 

superiors  on  how  to  approach  a  major  problem  and  you  feel  strongly 

about  your  opinion,  what  usually  happens?"    If  the  executive's 

response  indicates  that  he  goes  to  an  outside  source  of  power,  such 

as  the  legislature  or  other  executives,  to  pressure  on  his  unit's 

behalf,  this  would  be  a  more  political  form  of  behavior,  according  to 

'David  Easton,  A  Systems  Analysis  of  Political.  Life  (New  York 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1965),  p,  21. 

Gladys  M.  Kammerer,  "The  State  University  as  a  Political 
System,"  presidential  address  delivered  to  the  Southern  Political 
Science  Association,  Gatlinburg,  Term. ,  November,  1968. 
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the  definition  used  in  this  study,  than  the  behavior  exhibited  by 
someone  who  simply  acquiesces.    It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  these 
situations,  executives  are  dealing  with  other  executives  and  are  not 
just  employees,  and  it  would  be  permissible  for  an  executive  to  engage 
in  political  type  behavior  in  order  to  protect  the  domain  of  his  own 
employees.    In  fact,  an  executive  who  always  meekly  acquiesces 
on  important  matters  may  be  held  in  some  scorn  by  his  employees. 
By  categorizing  the  type  responses  to  this  question  and  comparing 
the  responses  of  high  actualization  executives  with  lower 
actualization  executives,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  if 
levels  of  SA  do  affect  the  executives'  politicalness.    A  second, closed  - 
ended  question  was  asked  each  of  the  10^  executives  involved  in  the 
follow-up  personal  interview  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  they  were  vailing  to  engage  in  pressure  behavior  to  affect  the 
authoritative  allocation  of  values  in  an  organization.  Each 
executive  was  asked  how,  in  the  type  important  conflicting  situation 
just  mentioned,  he  would  describe  his  approach,  and  he  was  given 
choices  from  "push  very  hard"  to"don't  push  hard."    It  is  expected 
that,  if  it  were  an  important  decision  in  relation  to  the  executive's 
unit,  executives  higher  on  the  political  scale  would  be  more  prone 
to  engage  in  what  political  scientists  refer  to  as  "lobbying" 
tactics.    They  might  not  become  impassioned,  but  they  would  still 
push  hard  to  get  their  position  adopted  or  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  unit  of  which  they  are  a  part.    The  executives  were  also  asked 
how  they  felt  about  the  statement  "to  get  along,  go  along,"  and  how 
they  felt  about  the  distinction  between  administrators  "acting  as 
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executors  of  the  lax;  and  state  executives  acting  as  law  makers." 

Based  upon  the  definition  of  politics  utilized  in  this  study,  executives 

who  were  more  political  would  not  be  as  willing  to  always  "go  along" 

and,  when  asked  about  the  role  they  felt  executives  should  play  with 

respect  to  their  role  on  legislation,  would  be  more  prone  to  mention 

that  the  executives  should  attempt  to  influence  the  public  and 

legislators.    These  responses  will  be  categorized  and  higher 

actualization  executives  compared  with  low  actualization  executives  to 

determine  differences  in  levels  of  politicalness. 

Another  hypothesis  relates  to  determining  whether  executives 

with  higher  levels  of  self-actualization  exercise  more  discretion 

or  influence  in  policy  making  than  those  with  lower  SA  levels. 

Executive  discretion  in  policy  making  is  difficult  to  measure,  and  a 

number  of  approaches  were  considered  and  rejected  before  a  method 

was  devised.    First,  levels  of  discretion  had  to  be  defined  and 

developed.    These  levels  follow: 

Very  High  Discretion 

Very  highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  issue 
definition  with  very  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 

Very  highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  final 
decisions  with  very  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 

Very  highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
initiation  with  very  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 

Very  highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  conflict 
resolution  with  very  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 
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Medium  High  Discretion 

Highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  issue 
definition  with  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 

Highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  final 
decisions  with  high  discretion  permeating  within  and  beyond 
relevant ' unit . 

Highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  of  above)  iniation 
with  high  discretion  permeating  within  and  beyond  relevant 
unit. 

Highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  conflict 
resolution  with  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 

Medium  Discretion 

Occasionally  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
issue  definition  with  moderately  high  discretion  in  relevant 
unit. 

Occasionally  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
final  decisions  with  moderately  high  discretion  in  relevant 
unit. 

Occasionally  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
iniation  with  moderately  high  discretion  in  relevant  unit. 

Occasionally  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
conflict  resolution  with  moderately  high  discretion  in 
relevant  unit. 

Low  Discretion 

Medium  discretion  and  involvement  in  issue  definition  which  is 
primarily  concentrated  in  relevant  unit  with  low  discretion  and 
involvement  permeating  upward. 

Medium  discretion  and  involvement  in  final  decisions  which  are 
concentrated  in  relevant  unit  with  low  discretion  and  involvement 
permeating  upward. 

Medium  discretion  and  involvement  in  iniation  which  is  primarily 
concentrated  in  relevant  unit  with  low  discretion  and  involvement 
permeating  upward. 

Medium  discretion  and  involvement  in  conflict  resolution  which 
is  primarily  concentrated  in  relevant  unit  with  low  discretion 
and  involvement  permeating  upward. 
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Very  Low  Discretion 

Very  low,  little,  or  no  discretion  in  issue  definition. 
Very  low,  little,  or  no  discretion  in  final  decisions. 
Very  low,  little,  or  no  discretion  in  iniation. 
Very  low,  little,  or  no  discretion  in  conflict  resolution.. 
In  order  to  determine  into  which  category  each  executive  most  clearly 
fitted,  the  executives  were  each  asked  to  describe  who  made  the 
decisions  concerning  overall  policy  formulation  relevant    to  his 
unit.    After  the  interviewer  felt  that  he  had  enough  information 
on  the  overall  policy  framexrork,  he  then  asked  the  executive  to 
describe  his  role  in  overall  policy  formulation  relevant  to  his 
unit.    By  comparing  these  two  responses,  the  interviewer  had  an 
awareness  of  the  overall  policy  decision  process  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  executive  fitted  into  the  pattern.    He  then  immediately 
ranked  the  executive  in  one  of  the  five  categories.  Extensive 
observation  of  each  executive  would  have  been  a  better  method,  but 
such  extensive  observation  in  seven  states  would  not  have  been 
possible.    The  method  of  directly  asking  each  executive  to  rank 
himself  on  discretion  was  rejected  because  it  was  felt  that  an 
executive  would  be  more  open  if  a  more  indirect  approach  were 
utilized  and  the  executive  was  not  put  on  the  defensive.  The 
hypothesis  related  to  whether  more  actualized  executives  have  more 
policy  discretion  will  be  examined  by  comparing  the  mean  actualization 
scores  of  very  high  policy  discretion  executives  with  executives  of 
lower  levels  of  policy  discretion.    If  high  policy  discretion  executives 
have  higher  levels  of  actualization,  one  could  assume  that  actualization 
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does  affect  policy  discretion  and  that  such  executives  are  wore 
effective  in  influencing  policy. 

Three  questionnaires  were  utilized  in  this  study.    The  first, 
a  mail-  questionnaire,  was  sent  to  J. ,173  executives;  the  second  was 
personally  administered  to  10'i  executives;  and  the  third  was  administered 
by  mail  to  a  sample  of  forty  women  executives,    In  order  to  obtain  a 
sample  for  the  study  of  Southern  executives,  a  letter,  indicating  that 
a  study  of  state  executives  was  planned  and  requesting  a  list  of  state 
executives,  was  sent  to  the  personnel  directors  of  ea.ch  state.  The 
states  selected  included  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi.    These  particular  states  were 
selected  because  they  were  broadly  representative  of  the  deep  and 
border  South  and  also  because  the  top  off icials  in  each  state  indicated 
interest  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate.    The  letter,  which  was  sent 
in  February,  1969 i  requested  that  the  list  include  only  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  and  exclude  executives  in  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  and  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.    In  terms  of  the  positions  held,  it  was  requested  that  officials 
closely  parallel  the  executives  at  GS  lk  and  above  at  the  federal  level 
and  be  at  least  assistant  division  chief  or  above.    The  states  put 
together  lists  by  using  salary  cut  off  points  which  fitted  into  the 
assistant  division  chief  and  above  pattern.    The  type  of  positions 
covered  included  department  heads,  division  or  unit  chiefs,  deputy  or 
assistant  department  heads,  staff  assistants  to  department  heads,  field 
office  directors,  and  deputy  division  chiefs.    The  executives'  salaries 
ranged  from  $10,000  to  $26,000,  but  averaged  $16,000.    Ho  executive  was 
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included  with  a  salary  below  $10,000.    The  nOT.es  of  all  executives 

were  then  placed  on  individual  cards,  and  random  samplings  were  obtained 

in  each  state  by  shuffling  the  cards. 

A  random  sample  of  185  was  selected  from  each  of  the  seven  states. 
The  sample  was  then  sent  to  each  state,  and  a  request  was  made  that  the 
personnel  directors  verify  the  lists  and  provide  the  official  title  of 
each  executive  when  it  had  not  already  been  provided.    They  were  also 
asked  to  eliminate  those  executives  who  had  retired  or  left  the  state 
government  since  the  initial  list  had  been  compiled.    In  many  cases, 
the  appropriate  department  had  to  be  contacted.    A  request  was  also 
made  that  they  eliminate  any  elected  officials,  jiidicial  officials, 
and  legislative  officials  from  the  sample  list.    The  remaining 
executives  were  then  sent  questionnaires  in  July  of  1969.    After  two 
separate  mailings,  the  usable  response  rate  moved  up  to  ?0.5  percent 
from,  an  initial  ^1-0.0  percent  response  on  the  first  mailing.    An  additional 
fifty-tbree  responses  were  received  but  had  to  be  eliminated  for  several 
reasons  which  include:    the  person  had  retired  when  the  questionnaire 
was  received  by  the  department  of  the  state  for  which  he  worked;  the 
responses  were  too  incomplete  to  use ;  or  the  person  was  an  elected 
official.    If  these  additional  responses  had  been  counted,  the  total 
response  rate  would  have  been  76.0  percent.    The  usable  rate  of  returns 
for  the  V/amer-V^n  Riper  federal  research  study,  also  using  a  mail 
survey,  was  69. h  percent. 

The  first  questionnaire  dealt  with  attitudes  toward  civil 
service  systems  and  state  executive  careers.    An  educational  and 
career  history  along  with  place  and  time  of  birth  was  also  obtained 
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TABLE  1 
SURVEY  RETURNS 


State 


Number  of 

Questionnaires 

Sent  out 

to  Executives 


usable 
Responses 


Percent  o 
Returns 
Usable  


South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Totals 


184 
183 


145 


170 
182 
138 
171 


124 
129 
111 
128 
120 

99 
128 


67.4 
70.5 
76.5 
75.2 
65.9 
71.7 
74.8 


1173 


839 


71.5 


from  each  executive.    The  advantage  of  a  mail  survey  for  this  phase 
of  the  study  was  in  its  facility  for  the  researchers.    To  conduct 
a  personal  survey  of  this  large  a  sample  of  executives  would  have 
required  considerable  expense,  time,  and  money.    The  advantage  to 
the  state  executive  was  that  he  could  fill  out  the  questionnaire 
at  his  own  convenience. 

A  second  questionnaire  was  then  designed  and  personally 
administered  to  fifteen  executives  in  each  state  in  June,  1970. 
This  questionnaire  dealt  with  the  occupational  backgrounds  of  the 
executives*  fathers,  organizational  discretion  levels,  the  executives' 
political  activity  levels,  and  their  psychologic  al  characteristics. 
These  104  executives  were  chosen  from  three  departments  of  state 
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government:    the  department  of  education,  the  department  of  finance  or 
revenue,  and  the  highway  department.    These  categories  were  selected 
so  that  interdepartmental  comparisons  would  be  possible.  Whenever 
possible,  the  sample  of  five  executives  and  one  alternate  from  each 
department  of  each  state  were  randomly  selected  from  executives  * 
who  had  filled  out  the  initial  questionnaire.    This  random  selection 
was  also  made  by  shuffling  the  cards  bearing  the  executives'  names. 
In  cases  where  there  were  not  enough  respondents  from  the  initial 
survey  in  the  three  departments,  random  samples  of  non-respondents 
from  the  original  sample  were  utilized.    The  questionnaire  was 
administered  by  a  project  team  of  three  interviewers ,  including  the 
project  director,  Gordon  Mercer,  during  the  time  period  between 
June  8  and  June  30,  1970.    Fifteen  interviews  were  made  in  each 
state  with  the  exception  of  one  where  only  fourteen  were  obtained. 

While  writing  the  chapter  on  the  woman  executive,  the  decision 
was  made  to  conduct  a  supplemental  mail  survey  because  data  was  lacking 
on  the  marital  status  of  the  women  executives.    Forty  women  executives 
from  the  original  sample  were  contacted  by  mail  on  June  20,  1971. 
The  response  rate  for  this  survey  was  72.5  percent  and  no  second  mailing 
was  attempted.    Three  of  the  women  in  the  original  sample  had.  retired. 
Each  woman  executive  was  asked  to  comment  on  ways  of  improving 
opportunities  for  women  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  state 
government,  and,  in  addition,  each  woman  was  asked  to  categorize  her 
marital  status  and,  if  she  were  married,  her  husband's  occupation. 

The  executives  studied  were  highly  cooperative  even  though  the 
personal  interviews  too!:  from  forty-five .minutes  to  one  and  one  half. 
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hours  of  their  time.    Appointments  were  arranged  in  advance  over  the 
telephone  at  the  time  the  interviewer  arrived  in  the  capital  city  of 
each  state.    It  is  hoped  that  positive  benefits  vail  accrue  iron  the 
project  to  the  states  studied.    In  a  separate  study,  the  author  of 
this  research  is  writing  an  analysis  and  suggestions  to  improve  the 
personnel  systems  of  the  states  studied  and  other  suggestions 
concerning  training  opportunities  and  the  development  of  better 
training  systems.    This  second  study  is  more  normatively  oriented 
than  the  present  study.     It  will  be  addressed  specifically  to  the 
executives  and  oriented  toward  improving  the  personnel  systems  and 
training  opportunities  for  executives  in  each  state. 


CHAPTER  II 


OCCUPATIONAL  AND  CCM-IU1IITY  ORIGINS 

The  extent  to  which  a  group  of  government  executives  is  ' 
representative  of  all  occupational  levels  in  United  States  society 
in  terms  of  socio-economic  backgrounds  is  an  area  of  research  which 
is  basic  to  any  study  of  such  a  group.    In  earlier  studies  of 
federal  executives  and  business  executives,  the  researchers  found 
that  sons  of  professional  and  businessmen  are  substantially  over- 
represented  among  top  level  federal  executives  and  that  sons  of 
unskilled  laborers  and  farmers  are  under-represented.*    To  a.  greater 
extent  than  business  executives,  however,  federal  executives  are 
more  representative  of  sons  of  semi-skilled  laborers.    In  order  to 
determine  the  social  backgrounds  of  the  executives  in  the  seven 
Southern  states  included  in  the  present  study,  information  concerning 
the  occupations  of  fathers  was  obtained  in  the  second  survey  which 
was  administered  to  fifteen  executives  in  each  of  the  seven  states. 

The  executives  were  categorized  by  the  occupations  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  categories  include  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
laborers,  skilled  laborers,  small  business  owners,  clerks  or 
salesmen,  foremen,  minor  or  major  executives  and  owners  of  large 
businesses,  professional  men,  farm  laborers,  farm  owners  and  managers, 

vi.  Lloyd  Warner,  Paul  P.  Van  Riper,  Norman  H.  Martin,  and 
Orvis  F.  Collins,  The  American  Federal  Executive  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1963),  pp.  321-324;  and  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  James 

C.  Abegglen,  Big  ijusir.e.^s  leaders  in  Ar-?rica  (New  York:    Harper  and 
Brothers,  1955),  pp.  34~58. 
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and  military  and  governmental  service.    Most  of  the  state  executives 
studied  are  sons  of  farmers  (28.4$) ,  sons  of  men  from  professional 
backgrounds  (19.3$),  or  sons  of  skilled  laborers  (12.5$).    Nine  percent 
are  sons  of  business  executives  or  owners  of  large  businesses,  and  5«7 
percent  are  sons  of  small  business  owners.    The  smallest  proportion 
are  sons  of  farm  laborers  (2.3$).    More  state  executives  studied 
than  federal  executives  are  sons  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 


TABLE  2 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  EXECUTIVES 


State  Executives 

Civilian 
Federal  Executives* 

Unskilled  or  Semi-skilled 
Laborer 

Skilled  Laborer 

12.5 

17 

Owner  of  Small  Business 

5.7 

14 

Clerk  or  Salesman 

8.0 

9 

Foreman 

3.4 

5 

Minor  or  Major  Business 
Executive;  Owner  of  Large 
Business 

9.1 

17 

Professional  Man 

19.3 

19 

Farm  Laborer 

2.3 

o 

Farm  Tenant  or  Owner 

28.4 

Other  Occupations^ 

5.7 

1 

*Data  on  the  federal  executives  is  derived  from  Warner,  The 
American  Federal  Executive ,  p.  321. 


Among  state  executives,  Ih.k  percentage  points  more  sons  of  farmers 

are  represented  than  among  federal  executives,  and  16.2  percentage 

points  fewer  sons  of  business  men  are  among  the  state  executives 

2 

studied  than  are  found  at  the  federal  level. 

In  other  respects,  the  executives  at  the  federal  level  and 
the  state  level  are  similar,  and  both  have  equal  proportions  of  sons 
of  professional  men  represented.    Southern  state  executives  are 
slightly  more  likely  to  be  sons  of  unskilled  laborers,  and  federal 
executives  are  more  likely  to  be  the  sons  of  skilled  laborers.  The 
differences,  however,  are  not  substantial. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  certain  occupational 
backgrounds  are  disproportionately  represented  among  the  state 
executives  studied,  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  occupations  of  the 
fathers  of  the  state  executives  with  the  19'i-0  adult  male  occupational 
distribution  in  the  combined  labor  force  in  the  seven  states  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.    The  date  of  19^-0  was  selected  because  this 
is  the  date  that  reflects  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the 
executives  at  approximately  the  time  that  the  executives  began  their 
careers.    A  more  contemporary  date  would  present  an  unrealistic 
picture  of  the  U.  S.  labor  force  at  the  time  of  the  executives' 
fathers'  careers.    The  ratio  of  the  percentage  of  the  fathers' 
occupations  to  the  adult  male  occupational  distribution  in  the  seven 
states  provides  an  indication  of  the  under-or  over-representation  of 

^Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  321. 
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occupational  categories.    Sons  of  men  of  professional  backgrounds  are 
by  far  the  most  over-represented  category,  and  the  index  of  representation 
is  5.8,  meaning  that  5.8  executives  who  are  sons  of  professional  men 
are  employed  as  executives  for  every  one  that  x-rould  be  expected  if 
there  were  a  random  or  normal  distribution  of  executives  with  fathers 
from  all  occupational  categories.    The  most  under-represented 
groups,  in  terms  of  the  occupations  of  the  executives'  fathers  as 
a  proportion  of  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  seven  states 
studied,  vjere  unskilled  and  serai-skilled  laborers  and  farm  laborers. 
Approximately  .22  executives  with  fathers  in  the  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled occupations  and  .15  executives  who  are  sons  of  farm  laborers 
exist  for  every  one  that  would  be  expected  if  there  were  a  normal 
occupational  distribution.    Sons  of  skilled  laborers,  however,  are 
slightly  over-represented  with  an  index  of  1.21.    Sons  of  foremen 
are  also  over-represented  with  an  index  of  ?>.k-  in  comparison  with  the 
distribution  of  the  1$&0  labor  force  in  the  seven  states.    Sons  of 
small  businessman  are  slightly  over-represented  with  an  index  of 
1.58  whereas  1.0  would  reflect  a  perfect  correlation  between  labor 
force  and  fathers1  occupations.    Sons  of  minor  or  major  business 
executives  and  owners  of  large .businesses,  however,  are  substantially 
more  over-represented  than  small  businessmen  with  an  over -re pre sen tat ion 
index  of  3-8  or  380  for  every  one  hundred  that  would  be  expected.  Sons 
of  farm  owners  and  managers  are  at  an  exact  parity  index  of  representation 
with  the  1S&0  occupational  breakdown  at  a  ratio  of  1.0  which  indicates 
that,  for  every  son  of  a  farmer  expected  (based  on  normal  distribution  of 
population),    one  is  represented.    This  exact  parity  is  also  the  case 
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with  the  category  of  sons  of  clerks  and  salesmen  where,  again,  the 

representation  ratio  is  1.0.    Sons  of  military  and  goveramental 

workers  are  over-represented  with  an  index  of  2.3. 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  that  sons  of  professionals, 

business  executives  and  large  business  owners,  small  business  owners, 

government  and  military  service  members,  and  foremen  have  a  greater 

chance  of  becoming  executives  than  sons  whose  fathers  are  unskilled 

or  semi-skilled  laborers  or  farm  laborers.    Since  the  occupational 

categories  which  are  over-represented  are  higher  income  occupations, 

this  might  be  attributed  to  the  disparity  in  educational  opportunities 

between  loxrer  and  higher  income  occupations.    Sociological  studies 

indicate  that  there  are  substantia],  differences  in  educational 

opportunities  for  different  economic  and  class  groups  in  the  United 

States.    Even  where  intelligence  levels  are  the  same,  because  of 

attitudes  of  middle  class  teachers,  financial  pressures,  and  lack 

of  motivation,  the  child  from  a  working  class  background  is  at  a 
3 

disadvantage.      also,  executives  who  were  sons  of  professional  men 
would  have  been  enculturized  with  the  importance  of  educational 
achievements.    It  is  noted  in  later  chapters  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  educational  attainment  is  a  crucial  prerequisite  to  executive 
advancement.    Nevertheless,  state  executives  are  more  democratic  in 
recruitment  patterns,  in  terms  of  broadly  representing  all  groups, 
than  is  the  case  at  the  federal  level. 

A.  B.  Kolingshead,  Elmstowns  Youth  (New  York:    Jchn  Wiley  and 

Sons,  19^9);         R«  A.  Killigan,  "Socio-Economic  Background  and  College 
Enrollment,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XVI  (April,  1951) 1 
188-196. 
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TABLE  3 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  BACKGROUNDS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVES 
STUDIED  TO  THE  1940  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LABOR 
HI  THE  COMBIKED  SEVEN  STATES  * 
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5  7& 

26.2$ 

.22 

31.2$ 

.18 

4.0$ 

.12 

Skilled 

12.5 

10.3 

1.21 

15.1 

.83 

17.0 

1.13 

Small  Business 
Owners 

5.7 

3.6 

1.58 

5.1 

1.1 

14.0 

2.00 

Clerk  or 
Salesman 

8.0 

7.5 

1.06 

12.8 

.63 

9.0 

.75 

Foreman 

3.4 

1.0 

3.4 

1.4 

2.4 

5.0 

2.5 

Minor  or  Major 
Business  Exec. , 
Owner  of  Large 
Business 

9.1 

2.4 

3.8 

4.1 

2.2 

17.0 

5.67 

Professional 

19.3 

3.3 

5.8 

5.5 

3-5 

19.0 

4.75 

Farm  Laborer 

2.3 

14.8 

.15 

8.2 

.28 

0.0 

0.00 

Farm  Owner  or 
Tenant 

28.4 

28.2 

1.0 

14.7 

1.9 

14.0 

.88 

Military  and 
Governmental 
Service 

5.7 

2.5 

2.3 

2.0 

2.8 

1.0 

♦Occupational  data  for  the  seven  states  was  obtained  and  compiled 
from  the  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States  1940  population,  Volume 
IV,  The  Labor  Force,  Part  1-5,  Table  11.     In  order  to  categorize  the 


State  executives  are  more  equally  representative  in  backgrounds 
of  farmers,  farm  laborers,  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  laborers  in 
comparison  with  the  regional  labor  force  distribution  than  is  the  case 
at  the  federal  level  which  is  compared  with  the  U.  S.  labor  force. 
Sons  of  business  executives  and  owners,  while  over-represented  as  a 
proportion  of  the  adult  male  population,  are  not  as  over-represented 
in  the'  seven  Southern  states  studied  as  they  are  at  the  federal  level. 

The  extent  to  which  urban  and  rural  areas  are  over-represented 
or  under-represented  as  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  states 
studied  is  another  question  which  this  study  attempts  to  examine.  In 
their  study  of  U.S.  business  leaders,  Warner  and  Abegglen  found  that 
individuals  born  in  larger  communjities  are  the  primary  source  of  United 
States  business  leaders  and  that  smaller  communities  decline 
significantly  in  importance  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  business 
executives. ^    Because,  at  the  average  time  of  birth  of  business  leaders, 


the  Southern  region  of  the  United 
executives  are  significantly  unde 


States  was  very  rural,  Southern 
-represented  as  a  proportion  of 
national  business  leaders.    In  a  follow-up  study  of  federal  executives, 
Warner  found  that  federal  executives  also  tended  to  come  disproportionately 
from  urban  areas,  and,  although  the  South  Atlantic  census  region  was 


data  to  make  comparison  possible,  armed  services  were  removed  from  the 
category  of  protective  service  workers  into  the  category  of  military  and 
governmental  service  and  governmental  workers  were  removed  from  the 
category  of  proprietors  and  officials  and  placed  under  the  category  of 
military  and  governmental  service.    Foremen  were  separated  into  a  separate 
category  from  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers.    The  Warner 
classification  system  was  utilized  so  that  comparative  analysis  between 
federal,  and  state  officials  would  be  possible. 

*W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  James  C.  Abegglen,  Occupational  Mobility  in 
American  Business,  and  Industry  (University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1955). 
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proportionately  represented  araong  federal  executives,  probably  because 
of  its  proximity  to  Washington,  the  East  South  Central  region  is 
substantially  under-represented  as  a  place  of  birth  for  federal 
executives.    The  under-representation  of  rural  areas  was  not  as  great 

-at  the  federal  level  as  was  the  case  araong  business  executives,  but  it 
was  still  substantial.    During  the  average  approximate  year  of  birth  of 
1959  federal  executives,  1910,  eleven  percent  of  the  United  States 
population  resided  in  metropolitan  communities  with  a  population  of 
400,000  or  more,  but  21  percent  of  the  civilian  federal  executives 
were  born  in  urban  areas  of  this  size.    These  figures  show  an  over- 

-re presentation  ratio  of  civilian  federal  executives  to  population  of 
1.91  for  communities  of  400,000  and  more.      At  the  reverse  end  of 
the  spectrum,  in  1910,  53  percent  of  the  United  States  population 
resided  in  communities  xri.th  populations  under  2,500,  while  34  percent 
of  the  federal  executives  were  born  in  this  size  community  producing 
an  under-representation  ratio  of  civilian  executives  to  population  of 
•59  for  rural  communities  of  under  2,500.^ 

In  studying  the  executives  of  the  seven  Southern  states, 
four  categories  of  population  were  utilized:    rural  areas  under 
2,500;  2,500  to  25,000;  25,000  to  100,000;.  and  100,000  and  over. 
Since  the  average  birth  time  of  the  Southern  state  executives  was 
closer  to  1920  than  1910,  comparative  combined  census  data  for  the 
seven  states  studied  is  presented  for  the  year  1920.     The  pattern  that 
emerges  for  Southern  state  executives  is  similar  to  the  federal  pattern 

^Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  333. 
6Ibid. 
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in  that  rural  areas  are  substantially  under-represented.    In  1920, 
77.6  percent  of  the  combined  population  in  the  seven  states  studied 
resided  in  communities  of  under  2,500,  while  k7 .k  percent  of  the  Southern 
state  executives  studied  were  born  in  communities  of  under  2,500.  These 
data  present    a  state  executive  to  population  under-representation 
ratio  of  .61.    However,  urban  areas  of  over  100,000  are  over- 
represented  in  comparison  to  the  1920  distribution  of  combined  state 
population.    Slightly  over    10  percent  ( 10.6$)  of  the  state  executives 
studied  were  born  in  communities  of  over  100,000  in  comparison  with 
6.3  percent  of  the  1920  combined  state  population  residing  in  communities 
of  this  size.     These  data  present  an  over-representation  executive 
to  population  ratio  of  1.7  which  is  below  the  federal  executive  ratio 
of  executive  to  U.S.  population  for  1910  of  1.91  for  communities 

n 

with  populations  over  100,000.      This  means  that,  among  Southern  state 
executives,  there  are  170  executives  from  communities  of  over  100,000 
for  every  100  that  would  be  expected  based  upon  a  normal  population 
distribution.    The  greatest  over-representation  for  birth  place  of 
Southern  state  executives  appears  in  medium  size  population  centers 
particularly  at  the  2,500  to  25,000  size  category  where  10.6  percent 
of  the  combined  state  population  resided  in  1920  and  where  31-5  percent 
of  the  state  executives  studied  were  born.    The  2,500  to  25,000  size 
community  has  an  over-representation  ratio  of  state  executives  to 
population  of  2.97  which  is  substantially  above  the  federal  executive 

^Figures  derived  from  Warner,  ibid. 
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ratio  of  1.40  for  this  category.    A  similar  pattern  emerges  in  terms 
of  birth  place  in  communities  of  25,000  to  100,000.    The  over- 
representation  ratio  of  population  in  this  category  is  1.94. 


TABLE  4 


SIZE  OF  BIRTHPLACE  OF  STATE  EXECUTIVES  AND  SIZE  OF 
RESIDENCE  OF  1920  SOUTHERN  POPULATION* 


Southern  State 

Executives 

Born 

in  Community*** 

1920  Combined 
Population  of 
7  States  Living 
in  Community 

Regional 
Ratio  for 
Executives 
to  Population** 

Civilian**** 

Federal 

Execs.  Born 
in  Community 

100,000  and  over 

84 

10.6$ 

6.3^ 

1.70 

33$ 

25,000-100,000 

83 

10.5 

5.4 

1.94 

12 

2,500-25,000 

250 

31.5 

10.6 

2.97 

21 

Under  2,500 

376 

47.4 

77.6 

.61 

34 

*Population  figures  were  tabulated  from  information  found  in  the 
United  States  Census  for  the  year  1920. 


**The  productivity  ratio  is  a  means  of  determining  the  over- 
representation  or  under-representation  of  a  population  category  and  is 
derived  by  dividing  the  overall  percentage  of  Southern  distribution 
of  population  into  the  executive  percentage  distribution. 

***Thirteen  executives  were  born  in  foreign  countries  and  data  on 
them  is  presented  in  a  later  table.  Thirty -three  executives  were  non- 
respondents  to  the  question  relating  to  birthplace. 

****Federal  figures  are  from  Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive, 
P.  333. 


Several  questions  emerge  with  respect  to  recruitment  patterns 
and  size  of  place  of  birth.    Why  are  rural  areas  under-represented? 
Several  factors  may  account  for  this.    United  States  executives  are 
primarily  recruited  from  professional  and  upper  socio-economic 
backgrounds  out  of  proportion  to  the  normal  distribution  of  the 


population.    Southern  state  executives  are  no  exception,  and  19.3 

percent  descend  from  fathers  of  professional  backgrounds,  9.1 

percent  from  fathers  who  were  either  major  or  minor  executives,  and 

5.7  percent  from  fathers  who  were  owners  of  businesses.    These  three 

categories  account  for  3;+. 1  percent  of  the  occupations  of  fathers 

of  Southern  state  executives.    The  fathers  of  the  executives  were 

best  able  to  pursue  business  or  professional  type  occupations  in 

larger  communities  with  populations  of  over  2,500.    The  occupation  of 

the  father  is  probably  a  key  factor  in  rural  under-re presentation. 

Poverty  of  rural  areas  and  the  corresponding  lack  of  educational 

opportunity  may  be  a  second  factor.    Studies  have  indicated  that 

g 

educational  opportunities  in  rural  areas  are  less.      Also,  the 
pursuit  of  an  executive  career  in  business  or  government  usually 
requires  movement  to  an  urbanized  area,  a  transition  that  many 
rural  individuals  did  not  prefer. 

If  the  above  are  factors  that  influence  the  under-representation 
of  rural -born  executives  and  these  patterns  juxtapose  in  a  manner  to 
favor  the  recruitment  of  executives  from  larger  communities,  the 
question  arises  as  to  why  large  urban  areas  (populations  of  100,000 
and  over)  in  the  south  are  not  as  over-represented  as  communities  with 
populations  up  to  100,000.    An  examination  of  tables  compiled  for 
executive  birth  distribution  in  various  community  sizes  for  each  of  the 
seven  states  provides  a  more  realistic  picture  of  diversity  in 

o 

C.  A.  Anderson,  "Social  Class  Differentials  in  the  Schooling 
of  Youth  Within  the  Region  and  Community  Sized  Groups  of  the  United 
States,"  in  K.  Davis,  M.  Levy,  and  H.  C.  Bredemeier,  Modern  American 
Society  (New  York:  P.inehart  and  Company,  19^9),  pp.  ^21-431. 
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recruitment  of  executives  born  in  various  size  communities.  Three 
of  the  seven  states  had  no  communities  with  populations  over  100,000 
in  1920.    These  were  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
Yet  these  three  states  have  7.5  percent,  8.7  percent,  and  5.8  percent, 
respectively,  of  their  executives  recruited  from  communities  of  over 
100,000  population.    These  percentages  show  that  a  greater  propensity 
to  recruit  executives  of  urban  birth  existed  in  these  states  than 
in  Alabama  and  Kentucky  which  were  more  urbanized  but  had  urban  under- 
re presentation  executive  to  population  indexes  of  .87  and  .78, 
respectively.    The  urban  under-re presentation  of  these  two  states 
could  possibly  be  the  result  of  urban-rural  factionalism  in  the 
politics  of  the  state  or  mal -apportionment  which  manifested  itself  in 
executive  recruitment  in  a  manner  that  did  not  occur  in  the  other 
five  states.    Similar  state  apportionment  patterns  would  not  affect 
federal  or  business  recruitment  patterns.    Virginia  has  more  urban 
executives  born  in  communities  of  over  100,000  (19.7^)  and  also  has 
the  lovjest  index  of  population  to  executive  of  rural  recruitment 
(.^3)  of  any  of  the  seven  states.    Part  of  this  can  be  explained  by 
Virginia's  tendency  to  recruit  executives  from  other  regions  of  the 
United  States  to  a.  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  other  seven  states. 
Also,  Virginia  is  closer  to  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Data  will  be  presented  onl  this  later.    However,  the  significant  factor 
to  note  among  all  the  states  is  that  the  Southern  mainstreets  had  a 
greater  propensity  than  the  cotton  rows  and  tobacco  fields  for 
producing  leaders-of-the-future . 
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TABLE  5 

SIZE  OF  BIRTHPLACE  OF  SOUTHERN  STATE  EXECUTIVES  AND  SIZE  OF 
RESIDENCE  OF  1920  SOUTHERN  POPULATIONS  BY  INDIVIDUAL  STATES* 


ALABAMA 


Executive 
Distribution 

1920 

Population 
Distribution 

Executive 

to  Population 

Ratio 

100,000  and  Over 

8 

7.8^ 

.87 

25,000  to  100,000 

18 

15-3 

4.4 

3.47 

2,500  to  25,000 

31 

26.3 

9.6 

2.74 

Under  2,500 

61 

51.7 

78.3 

.66 

MISSISSIPPI 

Executive 
Distribution 

1920 

Population 
Distribution 

Executive 

to  Population 

Ratio 

100,000  and  Over 

9 

7.5£ 

O.Cfp 

25,000  to  100,000 

5 

4.1 

0.0 

2,500  to  25,000 

42 

35-0 

13.4 

2.61 

Under  2500 

64 

53.3 

86.6 

.62 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Executive 
Distribution 

1920 

Population 
Distribution 

.Executive 
to  Population 
Ratio 

100,000  and  Over 

9 

8.70 

0.0 

25,000  to  100,000 

1 1 

10.7 

6.1 

1.75 
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TABLE  5  —  CONTINUED 


Executive 
Distribution 

1920 

Population 
Distribution 

Executive 

to  Population 

Ratio 

2,500  to  25,000 

36  y±M 

2.69 

Under  2,500 

47  45.6 

80.8 

.56  . 

TENNESSEE 

Executive 
Distribution 

1920 

Population 
Distribution 

Executive 

to  Population 

Ratio 

100,000  and  Over 

21  17.0$ 

12.03? 

1.41 

25,000  to  100,000 

6  4.9 

5-8 

.84 

2,500  to  25,000 

44  35-6 

8.4 

4.23 

Under  2,500 

52  42.4 

73.9 

.57 

VIRGINIA 

Executive 
Distribution 

1920 

Population 
Distribution 

Executive 

to  Population 

Ratio 

100,000  and  Over 

23  19-7 

12.4 

1.58 

25,000  to  100,000 

11  9.4 

8.7 

1.08 

2,500  to  25,000 

47  40.2 

7,9 

5.08 

Under  2,500 

36  30.8 

70.9 

.43 
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TABLE  5  —  CONTINUED 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Executive 
Distribution 

1920 

Population 

TH  cs+T*"iVrtTF  \  on 

Executive 

to  Population 

Ratio 

100,000  and  Over 

7 

0.056 

25,000  to  100,000 

24 

20.0 

6.3 

3.17 

2,500  to  25,000 

31 

25.8 

11.2 

2.30 

Under  2,500 

53 

48.3 

82.5 

.58 

KENTUCKY 

Executive 
Distribution 

1920 

Population 
Distribution 

Executive 

to  Population 

Ratio 

100,000  and  Over 

7 

7.6 

9.7 

.78 

25,000  to  100,000 

8 

8.7 

5.3 

1.64 

2,500  to  25,000 

19 

20.7 

11.3 

1.83 

Under  2,500 

58 

63.0 

73.8 

.85 

♦Executives 
the  above  tables. 

of  foreign  birth  and  non-respondents 

are  left  out  o: 

An  examination  of 

the  data 

indicates  that  one  of 

the  striking 

differences  between  Southern  state  executives  and  federal  executives 

is  that  Southern  state  executives  are  less  urbanized  in  terms  of 

background.    While  3.9  percent  of  the  Southern  state  executives  studied 

were  born  in  com_munities  of  over  400,000,  the  corresponding  percentage 

o 

for  federal  executives  studied  in  1959  vras  21.0  percent.      The  most 


Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  333. 
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obvious  explanation  for  this  difference  is  that,  at  the  average  time  of 
the  Southern  state  executives'  births  (1920),  only  two  cities  in  the 
census  South,  Bait more, Maryland, and  Washington,  D.  C. ,  which  are  both 
outside  of  the  seven  states  studied,  had  populations  over  400,000. 
While  this  population  pattern  has  substantially  changed,  it  is  very 
much  reflected  in  the  birth  places  of  the  executives  studied.  One 
might  argue  that  this  is  a  rather  meaningless  comparison  and  that  in 
another  twenty  years  the  disparity  will  be  substantially  less  because 
of  the  rapid  urbanization  of  the  South.    Yet  this  disparity  in  type 
backgrounds  is  probably  an  explanation  for  the  conflicts  that  sometimes 
exist  between  federal  officials  and  state  officials  and  the  increasing 
decline  in  this  conflict.    Yet  the  business  executive,  federal 
executive,  and  Southern  state  executive  are  similar  in  that  the  rural  born 
executive  is  under-represented.    The  majority  of  the  Southern  executives 
studied  were  not  born  in  rural  areas  but  rather  medium  size  communities. 

Several  factors  are  significant  about  the  data  configurations 
presented  in  this  chapter.    If  one  generalizes  from  studies  of  federal 
and  business  executives,  executives  of  urban  backgrounds  apparently 
have  become  more  prominently  represented  among  these  type  decision- 
makers as  the  United  States  has  become  more  industrialized  and  urbanized..  . 
This  same  pattern  seems  to  be  occurring  in  the  South  among  state 
executives  indicating  that  a  movement  from  a  traditionally  rural  society 
to  an  urbanized  society  is  in  the  advanced  transitional  stage. 
Secondly,  the  stereotype    of  the  elitist-dominated  South  controlled 
by  the  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  planters  would  be,  in  terms 
of  the  backgrounds  of  the  Southern  state  executives,  a  very  inaccurate 
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portrayal  of  the  executive  decision-makers  studied.    They  are  somewhat 
elitist  in  backgrounds  but  in  about  the  same  way  that  federal  executives 
are  elitist.    Sons  of  professionals,  executives,  and  business  owners 
rather  than  planter  elites  are  over-represented  among  Southern  state 
executives,  and  the  data  indicate  that  they  are  more  representative 
of  regional  occupational  distribution  than  is  the  case  with  federal 
executives. 

Also,  the  backgrounds  indicate  that  the  Southern  executives 
are  not  a  homogeneous  group  but  are  broadly  representative  of  various 
size  towns  and  occupational  backgrounds.    They  contrast  greatly 
with  business  leaders  where  only  5-0  percent  had  fathers  in  skilled 
and  unskilled  occupations.10    Comparative  studies  of  decision- 
makers have  indicated  that  backgrounds  of  decision-makers  are  more 
homogeneous  in  totalitarian  countries  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  than  in 

1' 

more  democratic  countries  such  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

While  under  Lenin,  the  typical  politburo  member  was  born  in  a  town 

or  metropolis  and  of  middle  class  origin;  under  Stalin,  the  typical 

.   .  12 

politburo  members  were  born  in  a  village  and  of  low  societal  ongxn. 
The  diversity  of  backgrounds  reflected  among  Southern  state  executives 
is  significant  in  that  the  presence  of  a  relatively  open  system  of 
executive  recruitment  is  indicated  in  terms  of  occupational  backgrounds 


l0Wamer  and  Abegglen,  Occupational  Mobility  in  American  Busine 
and  Industry. 

^Donald  R.  Matthews,  The  Social  Background  of  Political  Decisj, 
Makers  (Mew  York:  Random  Rouse,  195^) ,  PP«  56-62. 


12 


Ibid.,  p.  fA. 


CHAPTER  III 


REGIONAL  AID  CAREER  MOBILITY 


YJhile  the  size  community  of  an  executive's  birth  seems  to 

affect  his  chances  of  becoming  an  executive,  these  patterns  do  not 

provide  a  complete  picture  of  interregional  mobility  and  career 

movement  patterns.    How  many  of  these  executives  \jare  recruited  from 

other  regions,  and,  after  an  executive  is  recruited,  what  career 

patterns  propel  him  to  the  top?    In  describing  the  upwardly  mobile 

executive  in  the  business  community,  Warner  states  that  one  of  the 

characteristics  of  this  type  of  man  is  that  he  must  leave  most  of  his 

ties  with  the  past.    Because  mobility  is  such  an  important  aspect 

of  being  an  executive,  this  quotation  is  particularly  descriptive. 

The  mobile  man  first  of  all  leaves  the  physical  setting  of  his 
birth.    This  includes  the  home  he  lived  in,  the  neighborhood  he 
knew,  and  in  many  cases  even  the  city,  state,  and  region  in 
which  he  was  born.  .  .  .  The  friends  of  earlier  years  must  be 
left,  .  .  .  but  most  important  of  all,  and  this  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  man  on  the  move,  he  must  to  some  degree  leave 
his  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sisters,  along  with  the  other 
human  relationships  of  his  past.  .  .  .  He  must  search  out,  learn, 
and  employ  new  ways,  manners,  and  attitudes  appropriate  to  his 
new  position.    These  extend  from  such  relatively  simple  matters 
as  taste  in  clothing  to  the  complexities  of  speech,  of  eating 
and  drinking.  1 

Almost  every  high  level  government,  military,  or  business  executive 
can  probably  relate  to  the  above  picture  in  terms  of  the  changes  in 
life  style,  place,  friends,  and  family  that  the  upwardly  mobile  man 


*W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Jamas  C.  Abegglen,  Big  Business  Leaders  in 
America  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1955),  pp.  62-63. 
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must  undergo  as  well  as  the  psychological  strains  this  process 
entails.2    In  order  to  "make  it,"  as  it  were,  it  would  be  expected 
that,  in  terms  of  mobility,  one  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
the  executive  would  be  a  strong  mobility  drive.    The  study  of  the 
high  level  executives  in  seven  states  indicates  that  this  is  the, 
case  and  that,  among  state  executives,  a  strong  prevailing  mobility 
culture  exists  that  drives  them  upward. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  state  executives  (79.3$)  indicated 
that  they  would  move  in  order  to  accept  more  responsible  jobs  even 
though  friendship  ties  in  a  community  would  be  broken,  and  only  8.7 
-  percent  said  they  would  not. 

TABLE  6 

MOBILITY  CULTURE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SOCIAL  TIES 

An  effective  public  administrator  moves  on  to  higher  and  more 
responsible  positions  even  though  friendship  ties  in  a  community 
must  be  broken  and  remade  periodically. 


Number 

Percent 

Agree 

665 

79.3 

Disagree 

73 

8.7 

Don't  Know  or  No  Response 

101 

12.1 

^W.  N.  Christenson  and  L.  E.  Hickel  found  that  executives  of 
working  class  origins  who  make  it  into  the  executive  ranks  have  higher 
levels  of  psychosomatic  illness  than  executives  of  middle  class  back- 
ground because  of  stress  due  to  life  style  changes.    Time,  LXXV 
(Hay  16,  I960),  K5. 
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Also,  7^.7  percent  felt  that,  even  if  an  executive  had  a  worthwhile 
program  going  in  his  department,  he  should  leave  if  a  better  job  came 
his  way.    Only  lh.k  percent  of  the  executives  studied  felt  that  the 
executive  should  not  leave. 

TABLE  7 

MOBILITY  CULTURE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  JOB  MOVEMENT 

An  executive  who  has  a  worthwhile  program  going  in  his  department 
ought  not  leave  his  present  position  even  if  a  better  job  comes  his 
way. 


Number  Percent 


Agree  121  14.^ 

Disagree  627  74.7 

Don't  Know  or  No  Response         ,  91  10. 9 


These  data  indicate  that,  among  executives  who  have  made  it  to  the 
top,  a  strong  culture  of  mobility  exists  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
many  factors,  along  with  ability  and  education,  which  explains  their 
success. 

In  the  Warner  research,  an  examination  was  made,  not  only  of 
the  origin  of  birth  of  U.  S.  business  leaders  and  federal  executives, 
but  also  of  the  regional  mobility  figures  involving  movement  from  one 

* 

state  to  another  and  one  region  to  another.    These  data  provide 
basis  for  comparison  with  a  third  type  of  executive  —  the  state  executive, 
Since  state  government  operations  are  located  primarily  in  one  state 
whereas  occupational  employment  by  the  federal  government  often  requires 


movement  to  Washington,  D.  C. ,  unless  an  executive  is  employed  in 
a  field  operation,  one  would  anticipate  that  the  state  executive 
would  not  be  characterized  by  as  high  a  degree  of  interregional 
mobility  as  either  the  federal  or  business  executive.  Business 
operations  are  more  national  in  scope  than  state  government  operations 
and  would  require  more  interregional  mobility.    Five  classifications 
of  state  executives  have  been  utilized  to  examine  rural  to  urban  and 
interstate-interregion  mobility  patterns. 

1.  State  executives  whose  state  of  residence  and  state  of 
birth  are  the  same  and  who  were  born  in  communities  of 
over  2,500  in  population.  This  group  is  classified  as 
intrastate  in  terms  of  mobility. 

2.  State  executives  whose  state  of  birth  and  state  of 
employment  are  the  same  but  the  executives  were  born 
in  communities  of  under  2,500  population.    This  group 

of  executives  is  classified  as  intrastate — rural  to  urban. 

3.  State  executives  whose  state  of  birth  and  state  of 
employment  are  different  but  are  employed  in  the  same 
region  of  birth.    These  executives  are  characterized  by 
interstate — intraregion  mobility. 

k.       State  executives  whose  region  of  employment  and  region 
of  birth  are  different.    This  group  of  executives  is 
characterized  by  interregional  mobility. 

5.       State  executives  of  foreign  birth.    This  group  is  characterized 
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by  international  nobility. 

Although  they  would  not  account  for  all  mobility,  these 
categories  provide  rough  indications  of  territorial  mobility.  For 
example,  an  executive  might  be  born  in  a  state,  move  to  another  region 
for  employment,  and  then  return  at  a  later  time  to  the  state  of  his 
birth  as  an  executive  and  would  still  be  classified  by  intrastate 
mobility.    Also,  an  executive  might  be  educated  in  another  region  of  the 
country  and  return  to  the  state  of  his  birth  and  still  be  categorized 
by  intrastate  mobility.    In  order  to  measure  interregional  mobility, 
the  nine    census  classifications  of  the  United  States  were  utilized. 
These  areas  are:    New  England,  Kiddle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central, 
West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  West  South 
Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific. 

Over  one-fifth  or  21.7  percent  of  the  state  executives 
studied  \jere  born  in  a  census  region  of  the  United  States  other  than 
the  one  in  which  they  are  presently  employed,  or  they  were  of 
foreign  birth.    This  could  be  considered  relatively  high  considering, 
as  indicated  earlier,  that  state  government  operations  are  primarily 
intrastate  in  territorial  operations.    A -breakdown  of  the  regional 
representation  for  the  state  executives  studied  follows,  along  with 
indexes  of  regional  representation  to  population, in  order  to  determine 
which  regions  outside  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  are 
the  most  represented  among  the  state  executives. 

3 

These  five  classifications  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  W. 
Lloyd  Warner,  Paul  P.  Van  Riper,  Norman  H.  Martin,  and  Orvis  Collins 
in  ^he  American  Federal  Executive  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University 
Press,  19^3),  p.  50,  except  for  the  classification  of  international 
mobility.    Warner  defines  this  in  terms  of  employment  rather  than 
birth  abroad. 
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TABLE  8 


REGIONS  OF  BIRTH  OF  STATE  EXECUTIVES* 


Number  of  Executives 

Born  in  U.S.  Index  Of 

Census  Regions   1920  Percent      1920  Population 

Region  of  Birth  Number       Percentage  of  Population    to  Executives 


New  England  7  .86  7.0  .12 

Maine 
Vermont 
New  Hampshire 
Mas s achuse tte s 
Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic  34  4.21  21.1  .20 

New  York 
Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey 


East  North  Central       40  4.96  20.3  .24 

Wisconsin 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Ohio 

West  North  Central 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 

East  South  Central    371  46.02  8.4  5.48 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Alabama 


22  2.72  11.9  .23 
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TABLE  8  —  CONTINUED 


Number  of  Executives 

Born  in  U.S.  Index  of 

Census  Regions        _  1920  Percent  1920  Population 

Region  of  Birth  Number       Percentage  of  Popalation  to  Executives 


South  Atlantic  294  36 A?  13.2  2.76 

Maryland 
West  Virginia 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 

West  South  Central       22  2.72  9.7  .28 

Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Texas 

Mountain  1  .12  3.2  .04 

Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Nevada 
Utah 
Colorado 
Arizona 
New  Mexico 

Pacific  2  .24  5.3  .05 

Washington 
Oregon 
California 


*Thirty- three  non-respondents  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

Excluding  the  home  regions  of  the  seven  states,  the  West  North  Central, 
East  North  Central,  and  West  South  Central  are  the  largest  contributors 
to  the  executive  ranks  of  the  seven  states  studied.    These  regions 
include  the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  in  the 
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West  South  Central;  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio 
in  the  East  North  Central;  and  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  in  the  West  North  Central.    The  mos 
under-represented  regions  by  birth  among  the  states  studied  are  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  regions  of  the  United  States'  which  are  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  country  and  the  most  geographically  distant. 

TABLE  9 


FOREIGN  HORN  EXECUTIVES 

Number  of 
Executives 
Foreign  Born 

Percent  of 
Executives 
Foreign  Born 

Percent  of  Foreign 
Born  Executives  in 
Seven  States  in  1920* 

Index  of 
Over/Under- 
Re presentation 

13 

1.61 

2.1 

.76 

♦Percentage  presented  under  1920  U.S.  population  is  for  South 
Atlantic  and  E.  South  Central  regions  only  and  ratio  is  figured  on  this 
basis. 


While,  as  indicated  earlier,  executives  who  are  rural  by  birth 
are  under-re presented  as  a  proportion  of  the  1920  population  of  the 
seven  states  studied,  the  intrastate  rural  to  urban  mobility  category 
is  the  largest  category  of  state  executives,  and  3^. 2  percent  of  the 
executives  are  characterized  by  this  type  of  territorial  mobility. 
Also,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  this  category  is  larger  than  for 
either  U.S.  business  leaders  (7.0^)  or  civilian  federal  executives 
(3.0^).    These  figures  provide  an  indicator  of  the  rapid  pace  toward 
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urbanization  that  has  occurred  in  the  South  since  1920.^    'while  only 
22.3  percent  of  the  population  in  the  seven  states  resided  in  urban 
areas  in  1920,  by  1970  the  percentage  slightly  exceeded  60.0  percent 
which  indicates  that  a  minor  exodus  has  occurred. 

TABLE  10 

MOBILITY  PATTERNS* 


Type  Mobility 

State  Executives 
Number  Percentage 

Civilian  Federal 
Executives 

Business 
Leaders 

Intrastate 

267 

33.  l£ 

9$ 

33^ 

Intrastate 
(Rural  to  Urban) 

276 

34.2 

3 

7 

Interstate , 
Intraregion 

75 

9.3 

11 

15 

Interregion 

175 

21.7 

67 

International 

13 

1.6 

10 

0 

*Thirty- three  executives  did  not  respond  to  the  question  related 
to  birthplace.    Data  on  civilian  federal  executives  and  business  leaders 
is  derived  from  Warner,  ihicL. ,  p.  332.    Also,  the  international  mobility 
category  for  state  executives  is  based  on  birth  abroad  rather  than  later 
occupational  movement  abroad  as  is  the  case  for  civilian  federal 


executives  and  business  leaders. 


Exactly  33  percent  of  the  executives  were  born  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  employed  and  in  communities  with  populations  over 
2,500.    Although  this  category  is  higher  for  state  executives  than 


Figures  for  business  leaders  and  civilian  federal  executives 
are  from  Warner,  ibid. .  p.  332. 

^The  census  definition  of  rural  as  a  place  with  a  population 
under  2,500  is  used  here. 
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for  federal  executives  where  considerably  more  regional  mobility  has 
occurred,  the  figures  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  for  U.S. 
business  leaders.    Nearly  one-third  of  the  executives  studied  (31.0$) 
were  born  outside  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  employed,  and,  as 
indicated  earlier,  21.7  percent  of  these  come  from  a  region  other 
than  that  of  their  present  employment.    This  figure  for  regional 
mobility  is  signficantly  lower  than  either  U.S.  business  leaders 
or  federal  executives,  but  one  suspects  that,  because  state  operations 
are  clustered  primarily  in  one  state,  the  figure  is  not  significantly 
different  than  that  for  executives  in  most  other  state  governments 
except,  perhaps,  states  such  as  Florida  or  California  which  are 
characterized  by  high  population  growth  through  migration  from  other 
states. 

The  individual  states  were  also  examined  to  determine  if  there 
were  significant  differences  among  the  states  in  territorial  mobility 
patterns.    Alabama  and  Kentucky,  with  ?6.7  percent  and  7^.8  percent, 
respectively,  of  their  executives  born  in  the  state  of  employment, 
have  considerably  more  intrastate  mobility  than  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
which  are  lowest  with  51-5  percent  and  57.0  percent  of  their  executives 
being  born  within  the  state.    Also,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  recruit 
their  executives  from  other  regions  (28)5)  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
other  states.    South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  recruit  fewer  executives 
born  in  other  regions  (l4.5#  and  16.3/5,  respectively)  than  the  other 
seven  states.    Virginia,  as  indicated  earlier,  has  the  greatest 
propensity  to  recruit  executives  of  urban  birth  and  also  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  other  six  states  in  the  intrastate (rural 
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to  urban)  category.  In  these  respects,  Virginia  is  the  state  which 
is  most  similar  in  recruitment  patterns  to  the  patterns  found  among 
federal  executives  and  U.S.  business  leaders. 

TABLE  11 

i 

MOBILITY  PATTERNS  BY  INDIVIDUAL  STATE 


State 

Intrastate 

Intrastate 
Rural  to 
Urban 

Interstate 
Intraregion 

Interregion 

International 

No  Response 

Mississippi 

# 

38 

50 

11 

21 

2 

7 

% 

29.5 

38.8 

8.5 

16.3 

1.5 

5.4 

Alabama 

# 

41 

51 

2 

24 

0 

2 

34.2 

42.5 

1.7 

20.0 

0.0 

1.7 

Virginia 

# 

47 

19 

15 

36 

8 

3 

i 

36.7 

14.8 

11.7 

28.1 

6.3 

2.3 

North  Carolina 

«L 

T 

39 

34 

8 

22 

1 

7 

35.1 

30.6 

7.2 

19-8 

.9 

6.3 

Tennessee 

# 

37 

36 

13 

37 

0 

5 

28.9 

28.1 

10.2 

28.9 

0.0 

3.9 

South  Carolina 

# 

38 

39 

25 

18 

0 

4 

i 

30.6 

31.4 

20.2 

14.5 

0.0 

3.2 

Kentucky 

# 

27 

47 

1 

17 

2 

5 

i 

27.3 

47.5 

1.0 

17.2 

2.0 

5.1 

Totals  #      267        276         75        175         13  33 

1°     31.8      32.9        8.9      20.9        1.5  3-9 
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The  typical  Southern  state  executive  has  a  greater  propensity 
to  switch  organizations  than  to  switch  states  and  has  switched 
organizations  an  average  of  2.7  times,  has  spent  22  years' career  time 
to  get  to  his  present  position,  and  has  spent  an  average  of  8.3 
years  in  his  present  position.    The  state  executives  studied  have 
also  spent  an  average  of  18.1  years  employed  by  the  state  government 
for  which  they  presently  work.    The  politically  appointed  executives 
in  the  study  took  slightly  longer  in  career  time  (23.9  years)  to 
reach  the  top  than  career  executives  (21.6  years).    Also,  politically 
appointed  executives  have, on  the  average,  worked  for  more  different 
organizations  (3.2)  than  career  executives  (2.6).    Another  difference 
between  politically  appointed  executives  and  career  executives  is 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  employed  by  the  state.  Politically 

i 

appointed  executives  have  been  employed  by  the  state  of  their 

present  employment  an  average  of  13-8  years  in  comparison  with  18.9  for 

career  executives. 

Career  mobility  patterns  for  executives  were  determined  for 
the  first  occupation  of  each  state  executive  and  for  each  subsequent 
five  years  in  the  executive  career  up  to  fifteen  years.    The  executives 
were  categorized  occupationally  into  seven  main  categories  at  five  year 
intervals:    laborer,  white  collar,  minor  executive,  major  executive, 
professional,  uniformed  services  or  military,  and  business  owner. 
Few  executives  began  their  careers  as  laborers  (11. 2^)  or  business 
owners  (l.0$).    The  route  to  becoming  a  state  executive  in  most  cases  is 
through  the  professions,  where  slightly  over  half  (52.8$)  of  the 
executives  in  this  study  began  their  careers.    The  professions  in  which 
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most  of  the  executives  began  were  engineering,  public  school  teaching, 
medical  fields,  and  accounting.    More  of  the  state  executives  studied 
began  their  careers  in  the  professions  than  was  the  case  with  federal 
executives  where  46  percent  began  in  a  professional  area.6    While  military 
was  counted  in  career  time,  it  was  not  counted  as  the  first  occupation 
unless  the  executive  served  beyond  normal  draft  time,  Nevertheless, 
11  percent  of  the  executives  began  their  careers  in  the  military  service 
and  stayed  longer  than  draft  time. 

At  each  five-year  interval,  the  professional  ranks  decreased 
considerably  as  the  men  in  the  study  moved  into  occupations  of  minor 
and  major  executives.    After  ten  years  of  employment,  nearly  a  third 
(31.6$)  of  the  executives  are  in  one  of  the  professions;  20.8  percent 
have  achieved  the  position  of  minor  executive;  and  23.5  percent  have 
moved  into  a  major  executive  position.    Only  2.6  percent  are  still 
laborers,  and  9.1  percent  remain  white-collar  workers.    Although  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  most  executives  have  moved  into  the  executive 
ranks,  2^.6  percent  of  the  executives  remain  in  the  professional 
fields;  37.6  percent  have  moved  into  a  major  executive  position;  and 
20.7  percent  hold  a  minor  executive  position.    At  the  state  level, 
executives  seem  to  move  out  of  professional  positions  into  executive 

positions,  or  positions  requiring  the  administration  of  people,  at  a 

7 

more  rapid  pace  than  is  the  case  with  federal  executives.  At  the 
fifteen  year  interval,  k-2  percent  of  the  federal  executives  studied 

Tfarner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  150. 
7 

'ibid. 
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in  1959  were  still  professionals,  and  21.0  percent  had  achieved  a 
major  executive  position.^ 

TABLE  12 

YEARS  TO  REACH  THE  TOP  • 
(DEFINED  AS  CAREER  TIME  TO  REACH  INITIAL  APPOINTMENT 
TO  PRESENT  POSITION)* 


Years 

Number  Taking 

Percentage 

1-5  years 

35 

4.37 

6-10  years 

103 

12.87 

11  -  15  years 

10? 

13.37 

16  -  20  years 

137 

17.12 

21-25  years 

115 

14.37 

26  -  30  years 

120 

15.00 

31-  -  35  years 

88 

11.00 

36  -  40  years 

61 

7.62 

4l  -  45  years 

23 

2.87 

46-50  years 

11 

1.37 

♦Career  time  undetermined  for  39  executives. 


These  data  indicate  that  executives  employed  by  the  federal  government 
remain  in  the  professions  longer  than  state  executives  before  becorreing 
executives.    The  average  career  time  for  the  federal  executives  to 
reach  their  present  positions  was  17.4  years  for  federal  career  civil 
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service  executives  which  is  considerably  below  the  average  time  taken 
by  business  leaders  (23-9  years)  or  military  leaders  (25.4  years). 
The  state  executives  studied  are  in  the  mid-range  of  time  required  to 
reach  their  present  executive  positions  and  require  an  average  career 
time  of  22  years  to  reach  their  present  position.  • 

While  professions  seem  to  be  the  main  route  which  men  take 
into  the  ranks  of  the  executives,  differences  within  the  professions 
in  terms  of  mobility  patterns  do  exist.    More  of  the  state  executives 
studied  began  their  careers  as  public  school  teachers  (27.6$)  than  any 
other  profession.    But  they  also  move  out  of  this  profession  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  the  executives  who  begin  in  the  other  professions.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years,  only  9.3  percent  of  those  still  in  the  professional 
category  are  school  teachers.    Former  public  school  teachers  have  a 
much  greater  propensity  to  be  recruited  into  the  state  executive 
ranks  than  is  the  case  at  the  federal  level  where  only  13.0  percent 
of  the  executives  in  the  professions  began  their  careers  in  the  public  ' 
'schools.*0   While  all  the  professions  decline  in  numbers  as  the 
executives  proceed  toward  their  present  positions,  the  others  remain 
relatively  consistent  as  a  proportion  of  the  professions.    The  only 
exception  is  the  profession  of  engineering  which  drops  more  slowly  in 
numbers.    Vihile  the  87  engineers  who  began  their  careers  in  the  profession 
of  engineering  made  up  20.2  percent  of  the  professions  in  terms  of  percetage, 
the  64  who  remain  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  and  have  not  moved  into 
9 

Ibid.,  p.  384. 

10 

Ibid. ,  p.  150. 
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executive  status  make  up  36.6  percent  of  all  the  professions. 

TABLE  13 

CAREER  SEQUENCE  OF  STATE  EXECUTIVES* 


Occupational 
hoonlity 

First 
Occupation 

Five  Years 
Later 

Ten  Years 
Later 

Fifteen 
Years  Later 

7T 

% 

__JL_ 

i 

Laborer 

91 

11.2 

42 

5.1 

20 

2.6 

9 

1.3 

White  Collar 

118 

14.5 

98 

12.1 

71 

9.1 

54 

7.6 

Minor  Executive 

50 

6.1 

113 

14.0 

162 

20.8 

147 

20.7 

Major  Executive 

14 

1.7 

68 

8.4 

183 

23.5 

267 

37.6 

Professions 

431 

52.8 

367 

45.4 

246 

31.6 

175 

24.6 

Uniformed  Prof. 

94 

11.5 

94 

11.6 

72 

9.2 

4i 

5.8 

Business  Owner 

16 

1.0 

22 

2.7 

19 

2.4 

17 

2.4 

Other  Occupations 

2 

.2 

5 

.6 

6 

.8 

0 

0.0 

*The  total  number  of  executives  included  in  each  category  becomes 
less  with  each  succeeding  five  years  because  some  executives  have  a 
.-career  time  of  under  five  years  and  105  executives  have  a  career  time 
of  under  15  years.    Mobility  career  patterns  for  23  executives  could  not 
be  determined  because  information  was  not  provided. 


At  the  federal  level,  more  of  those  in  the  professions  were  likely  to  be 
engineers  (32.6^)  than  is  the  case  at  the  state  level  where  20.2  percent 
were  engineers.**    Professions  which  are  predominant  at  the  federal  level 
in  terms  of  first  occupations  are:    engineers,  lawyers,  college  professors 
and  scientists.    Those  professions  more  represented  at  the  state  level  are 
medical  doctors,  public  school  teachers,  accountants,  and  management 
personnel.    However,  both  levels  are  consistently  similar  in  that  the 


11  Ibid. 
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professions  are  the  predominant  route  into  the  executive  ranks. 

More  career  executives  (52.*$)  begin  their  careers  in  the 

professional  ranks  than  is  the  case  among  political  executives  (46.2;»). 

Also,  political  executives  in  the  professions  are  substantially  more 

likely  to  be  attorneys  and  slightly  more  likely  to  be  college  professors 

and  public  school  teachers  than  is  the  case  among  career  executives 

which  have  higher  percentages  in  the  areas  of  engineering,  medicine, 

science,  accounting,  and  management.    This  pattern  contrasts  with  the 

federal  level  where  political  executives  are  more  likely  to  be  in  one 

12 

of  the  professions  than  career  executives. 

TABLE  Ik 


PROFESSIONS  IN  DETAIL  OF  POLITICAL  AND  CAREER  EXECUTIVES 1 
BEGINNING  CAREERS  IN  ONE  OF  THE  PROFESSIONS 


Profession 

Career  Executives 

Political  Executives 

'Engineer 

78 

21.356 

9 

13.6^ 

Lawyer 

11 

3.0 

10 

15.2 

Medical 

58 

15.8 

7 

10.6 

Professor 

17 

4.6 

5  • 

.  7.6 

Public  School  Teacher 

98 

26.8 

21 

31.8 

Scientist 

23 

6.3 

2 

3.0 

Accountant 

40 

10.9 

k 

6.1 

Management 

20 

5.5 

3 

4.5 

Other 

21 

5.7 

5 

7.6 

Ibid. 
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While  most  state  executives  have  switched  organizations  during 

their  careers,  most  of  the  interorganizational  mobility  is  of  a  lateral 

type  between  varying  organizations  such  as  from  state  government  to  state 

•  government  or  from  business  to  state  government  rather  than  within  the 

state  government  itself.    Only  13.7  percent  of  the  executives  studied 

have  switched  departments  within  the  same  state  government.    Yet  there 

is  considerable  interorganizational  lateral  mobility,  and  48.3  percent 

of  the  executives  studied  have  switched  organizations  at  least  three  or 

more  times  during  their  careers.    The  executives  who  have  remained  in 

the  same  organization  during  their  active  career  constituted  23.4 

pereent  of  the  executives  studied,  and  28.3  percent  have  been  in  two 

organizations  during  their  careers.    Studies  indicate  that  spatial 

mobility,  defined  as  movement  from  one  location  to  another,  has  a 

positive  effect  on  morale.13  A  sec0nd  consequence  is  that  it  allows 

a  man's  successor  to  check  for  deviant  behavior  patterns  and  provides 
14 

for  control. 

High  degrees  of  mobility  are  not  rewarded  at  the  state  level  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  at  the  federal  level.    Warner  found  that 
executives  at  the  federal  level  who  have  been  associated  with  only  one 
organization  took  the  longest  length  of  time  to  achieve  their  present 
position  (18.2  years)  and  that  those  executives  with  the  most  rapid  career 

13 

James  L.  Price,  Organizational  Effectiveness  (Homewood    111  • 
Richard  D.  .-Irwin,  Inc.,  1968),  p.  192,  and  Herbert  Kaufman,  The  Forest' 
Ranser^altimore:  John  Hopkins  Press,  i960) ;  and  Charles  R.  Walker 
and  Robert  K.  Guest,  The  Man  on  the  Assembly  Line  (Cambridge    Mass  : 
Harvard  University  Press,  1952),  pp.  147-149. 

14 

Kaufman,  The  Forest  Ranger,  pp.  155-156. 
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speed  -were  those  who  had  belonged  to  from  four  to  six  organizations 
(l6.5  years).       One  explanation  for  this  might  be  that  lateral  recruitment 
into  the  federal  executive  ranks  requires  proven  success  elsewhere. 
.At  the  state  level  those  with  the  most  rapid  career  speed  are  those  who 
have  been  employed  by  two  organizations,  and  the  second  highest  career 
speed  is  achieved  by  those  who  have  only  been  affiliated  with  one 
organization  (21.6  years).      Those  who  have  been  affiliated  with  five 
or  more  organizations  take  longer  in  career  time  (24.5  years)  to 
reach  appointment  to  their  present  positions.    In  this  respect,  the 
careers  of  state  executives  are  more  similar  to  those  of  business 
leaders  where  high  interorganizational  mobility  is  not  rewarded  in 
career  aclue  vement  time .    Business  leaders  belonging  to  only  one 
organization  achieve  the  most  rapid  advancement  time  to  achieve  their 
positions  (22.4  years),  and  the  amount  of  time  goes  up  with  each 
corresponding  change.    Thos  employed  by  seven  or  more  organizations 
take  27.7  years  to  achieve  their  positions.*^    The  manner  in  which  the 
'  systems  reward  mobility  is  reflected  in  the  degree  of  mobility  occurring 
among  different  types  of  executives.    Federal  executives  have  considerably 
higher  interorganizational  mobility  than  either  state  or  business 
executives.    This  is  indicated  by  the  27.0  percent  of  the  Warner  civilian 
federal  executive  sample  who  have  been  employed  by  either  one  or  two 
different  organizations  in  comparison  with  51  -  7  percent  of  the  state 

ft  arner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  388. 
16 

This  pattern  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in  the  business 
community  since  the  proportion  of  business  leaders  who  head  companies 
and  who  have  their  entire  business  experience  in  that  company  increased 
from  7.0  percent  for  1900  to  22.0  percent  for  1950  executives.  M. 

Newcomer,  The  Bit--  Business  Executive  (New  York:     Columbia  University 
Press,  1955),' P.  1^. 
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executives  studied  and  ^8. 0  percent  of  the  U.S.  business  leaders. 
At  higher  mobility  levels,  hi  percent  of  the  civilian  federal  executives 
have  been  employed  by  five  or  more  organizations  compared  with  lh. 3 
percent  of  the  state  executives  studied  and  17.0  percent  of  the  U.S. 
business  leaders.* 

TABLE  15 

NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  ORGANIZATIONS  STATS  EXECUTIVES  HAVE  BEEN 
EMPLOYED  BY  AND  CAREER  TBS  TO  ACHIEVE  POSITIONS 

Number  of  Organizations  Years  to  Present  Position 

1 

2 
3 
h 

5  or  More 


There  are  several  factors  which  seem  to  have  a  causal  relationship 
to  the  degree  of  interorganizational  mobility  among  executives.    One  of 
these  is  the  level  of  professional  association  activity  of  the  executive. 
Executives  who  are  active  in  more  professional  associations  are 
characterized  by  higher  levels  of  interorganizational  mobility.  Among 
state  executives  who  are  not  active  in  any  professional  associations, 
31.9  percent  have  been  employed  by  one  organization  and  11.7  percent  by 

17 

Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive ,  p.  170. 


21.6 
20.1 
21.7 
23.2 
24.5 
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TABLE  16 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  DURING  DIFFERENT  TYPE 
EXECUTIVES 1  CAREERS* 


d  oa  oe 

Executives 

Business 

Civilian 
r  ederal 

i 

Military 
Leaders 

Organisations 

it 

W 

% 

Leaders 

Executives 

1 

m 

23  Mo 

25i 

13$ 

94 

2 

222 

28.3 

23 

14 

21 

3 

153 

19.5 

22 

17 

10 

113 

lh.h 

13 

15 

6 

5 

62 

7.9 

7 

12 

3 

6 

33 

4.2 

5 

10 

2 

7  or  More 

18 

2.3 

5 

19 

*Data  on  executives  other 
The  American  Federal  Executive, 

1  than  state 
p.  170. 

executives  is 

from  Warner, 

-five  or  more  whereas  among  state  executives  active  in  five  or  more 
professional  associations,  17.9  percent  have  been  employed  by  one 
organization  and  20.0  percent  have  been  employed  by  five  or  more 
organizations.    Also,  executives  who  hold  national  and  state  offices 
have  higher  levels  of  interorganizational  mobility  than  those  who  do 
not  hold  offices.    Probably  membership  in  professional  associations 
brings  more  contacts  to  enable  one  to  change  jobs .  This  may  be  the  effect 
of  a  more  "cosmopolitan"  as  opposed  to  "local"  approach  where  the 
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individual  sees  his  future  related  more  to  his  profession  than  to  a 
particular  organization.^ 

TABLE  17 


ACTIVITY  LEVEL  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  DEGREE 
OF  INTERORGANIZATIONAL  MOBILITY  DURING  CAREER 


Number  of 
Professional 
Associations 
in  Which 
Executive  Is 
Active 


Number  of  Organizations  Executive  Was  Employed  by 
During  Career 

One  #        #  Two  j       #  Three  j     #  Four  j       #    Five  $ 


0 

38 

31.93 

32 

26.89 

19 

15.96 

16 

13.44 

1* 

11.76 

1 

25 

24. 03 

33 

31.73 

20 

19.23 

15 

14.42 

11 

10.57 

2 

37 

24.83 

42 

28.18 

31 

20.80 

23 

15.43 

16 

10.73 

3 

35 

19.02 

43 

23.36 

42 

22.82 

31 

16.84 

33 

17.93 

4 

16 

21.05 

26 

34.21 

12 

15.78 

8 

10.52 

14 

18.42 

5 

21 

17.94 

36 

30.76 

22 

18.80 

15 

12.82 

23 

20.00 

A  second  factor  which  is  related  to  level  of  interorganizational 
mobility  is  the  educational  background  of  executives.    Executives  with 
some  graduate  training,  master's  degrees,  or  Ph.  D.  degrees,  have  higher 
levels  of  interorganizational  mobility  than  executives  whose  highest 
degree  is  a  bachelor's  degree,  lav:  degree,  or  medical  doctorate.  The 
highest  levels  of  mobility  occur  among  executives  with  Ph.  D  degrees. 


18 

A.  W.  Gouldner,  "Cosmopolitans  and  Locals:    Toward  an  Analysis 

of  Latent  Social  Roles,"  Administrative  Science  Quarterly.  II  CAcril 
1957),  281-306.     ^lFriJ-> 
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TABLE  18 

TYPE  OFFICES  HELD  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  NUMBER  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  YJHICK  STATE  EXECUTIVES  HAVE  BEEN  EMPLOYED 


Offices  in  Number  of  Organizations  Executive  Was  Employed  by 


Associations 

A 
IT 

One  $ 

#  Tiro  $ 

#  Three  # 

# 

Four  $ 

A 

TT 

Five  $> 

State  Office 

64 

24.24 

74 

28.03 

51 

19.31 

36 

13.63 

39 

14.77 

National  Of fic 

ei3 

22.03 

15 

25.42 

12 

20.33 

11 

18.64 

8 

13.55 

Both  State 
and  National 
Office 

35 

17.24 

56 

27.58 

42 

20.68 

30 

14.77 

40 

19.70 

No  Offices 
Held 

61 

25.95 

71 

30.21 

45 

19.14 

33 

14.04 

25 

10.63 

Exactly  30.9  percent  of  executives  vdth  Ph.  D.  degrees  have  been 
employed  by  five  or  more  organizations  whereas,  among  those  executives 
with  only  bachelor's  degrees,  only  10.3  percent  have  been  employed  by 
five  or  more  organizations.    The  Ph.D.  and  master's  degrees  afford 
one  the  opportunity  for  employment  in  university  teaching,  and  many 
of  the  executives  in  this  category  taught  at  several  colleges  and 
universities  before  beginning  their  careers  in  state  government. 
The  professor  tends  to  have  a  "cosmopolitan"  view  oriented  toward 
the  profession  rather  than  the  organization  alone. *9 


^Robert  Presthus,  The  Organizational  Society  (New  York: 
Vintage  Books,  1965) ,  p.  254. 
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TABLE  19 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  OF  STATE  EXECUTIVES  AND  DEGREE  OF 
INTERORGANIZATIONAL  MOBILITY 


Number  of  Organizations 


Highest  Degree 

#  One  i 

ji 
t 

TWO  °o 

#  Three  i 

it 
if 

r  OUT  /b 

ir 

r  lve  /O 

Bachelor ' s 

71 

30.60 

61 

26.29 

44 

18.96 

32 

13.79 

24 

10.34 

M.D. 

10 

11.76 

33 

38.83 

17 

20.00 

15 

17.64 

10 

11.76 

LL.  B. 

10 

16.94 

20 

33.89 

15 

25.42 

8 

13.55 

6 

10.16 

Some  Graduate 
Work 

8 

28.57 

6 

21.42 

6 

21.42 

2 

7.14 

6 

21.42 

Master ' s 

28 

15.73 

51 

28.65 

35 

19.66 

32 

17.97 

32 

17.97 

Ph.  D. 

9 

16.36 

12 

21.81 

12 

21.81 

5 

9.09 

17 

30.90 

Finally,  there  are  considerable  variations  in  interorganizational 
mobility  among  the  various  type  departments  at  the  state  level.  While 
each  of  the  seven  states  has  differences  in  the  number  and  types  of 
'  departmental  organizations,  the  various  type  departments,  for  purposes 
of  analysis  were  divided  into  the  eighteen  classifications  listed  on 
Table  20.    The  highest  levels  of  interorganizational  mobility  exist 
in  departments  of  archives  and  history,  general  administration  and 
personnel,  conservation,  planning  agencies,  and  departments  of  commerce, 
insurance  and  banking,    In  all  of  these  departments,  except  commerce,  the 
percentage  of  executives  employed  by  five  or  more  organizations  exceeds 
20  percent.    At  the  other  extreme,  departments  such  as  corrections, 
agriculture,  welfare,  mental  health,  hightray,  public  safety,  and  public 
utilities  have    10  percent  or  less  in  the  high  interorganizational  mobility 
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category  of  employpjent  by  five  or  more  organizations.  Departments 
such  as  revenue,  finance,  and.  public  health  are  more  in  the  middle 
range  of  interorganisational  mobility.    The  differing  patterns  of 
organizational  mobility  can,  to  a  greater , extent,  be  explained  by  the 
requirements  of  the  executive  personnel  in  various  type  departments. 
For  example,  in  lower  interorganizational  mobility  departments,  such 
as  corrections,  agriculture,  or  mental  health,  the  main  route  to  the 
executive  ranks  would  be  either  training  or  education,  and  experience 
required  would  be  obtained  on  the  job  in  that  particular  department. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  a  corrections  department  where  opportunities 
for  outside  experience  would  be  more  limited  or  an  area  such  as  mental 
health  where  public  employment  is  more  prevalent.    In  agriculture,  if 
one  were  reared  on  a  farm,  considerable  experience  would  be  afforded 
during  one's  childhood.    In  higher  mobility  departments  svich  as 
commerce  and  banking,  considerable  outside  business  experience  would 
enhance  one's  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  this  need  for 
experience  is  apparently  reflected  in  recruitment  patterns  into  the 
executive  ranks.    Also,  in  planning  agencies  and  departments  of 
education,  outside  experience  in  teaching,  school  administration,  or  in 
the  appropriate  planning  area  is  often  a  prerequisite  for 
recruitment.    In  the  field  of  education  one  must  usually  have 
teaching  experience  before  the  doctoral  degree  will  be  awarded. 


TABLE  20 


TYPE  DEPARTMENT  AND  NUMBER  0?  ORGANIZATIONS  IK  WHICH  THE 
EXECUTIVES  HAVE  BEEN  EMPLOYED 


Number  of  Organizations 


Department  #  One  g        #  Two  i       #  Three  j     #    Four  i     #  Five 

Commerce ,  Insurance , 
Banking  Securities, 
Industrial  Development, 
and  Research  and 
Development         7  17.07 


Education  and 
Vocational 

Rehabilitation    8  7.33 

Correction  and 

Parole  9  36.00 

General  Administration 
and  Personnel     5  18.51 

Conservation  and 
Recreation  8  16.32 

Revenue  and 
Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  23  38.84 


Finance  and 
Budget 


Agriculture  and 
Ve ternary 

Health  4  12.12 

Highway  and 

Transportation  6l  51.26 

Public  Safety  and 

Civil  Defense     6  30.00 

Public  Health  and 
Hospitals  20  21.05 

Mental  Health    11  19.64 


17  41.46      4     9.75      5   12.19      8  19.51 


32   29.35     23   21.10     20    18.34     26  23.85 


8    32.00       5    20.00       2     8.00       1  4.00 


4    14.81      4    14.81      6    22.22      8  29.63 


11    22.44-      7    14.28     13    26.53     10  20.40 


15    22.72     10    15.15     10    15.15      8  12.12 


5    19.23      4    15.38      9   34.61      5    19.23      3  11.53 


9  27.27  10  30.30  8  24.24  2  6.06 

30  25.21  13  10.92  3  2.52  12  10.08 
6  30.00  3  15-00  3  15.00  2  10.00 

31  32.63  22  23.15  11  11.57  11  11.57 
18  32.14  10  17.85  12  21.42  5  8.92 
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TABL3  20  —  CONTINUED 


Number  of  Organizations 

Department 

#  One  & 

#  Tito  i       #  Three  i     #    Four  < 

#    Five  $ 

Labor,  Employment 

Security,  Workmen's  1 
Compensation  and 
Retirement,  and 
Veteran's    '     '  -, 

Affairs  8    15. 09     16   30.18     l?   32.07      7    13.20      5  9.43 

Welfare  3    17.64      4   23-52      5    29.41      4   23.52       1  5.88 

Public 

Utilities  2    20.00       3    30.00       3    30.00       1    10.00       1  10.00 

Library,  Archives, 
Historical 

Bodies                1  9.09       2    18.18       2    18.18       1     9. 09       5  45.45 

Planning 

Agencies              0  0.00       4    40.00       2    20.00       1  .10.00       3  30.00 

Other  —  National 
Guard,  Military 

Affairs  1     9.09      6   54.54      3    27.27       1     9.09      0  0.00 


There  has  been  considerable  debate  in  the  area  of  public 
administration  over  whether  interorganizational  mobility  and  lateral 
entry  into  the  executive  ranks  should  be  encouraged  or  discouraged. 
Scholars  favoring  the  British  system  of  government  suggest  the 
advantages  of  a  more  closed  system  where  young,  qualified  executives 
are  recruited  into  the  system  as  a  career  whereas  the  American  model 
of  administration  has  generally  been  more  of  an  open  system  encouraging 
higher  levels  of  lateral  entry.    Stanley  has  analyzed  for  the  federal 
level  the  possibility  of  a  centrally  managed  career  corps  with  more 
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rigorous  standards  for  admission,  rank  and  salary  vested  in  the 
person  rather  than  the  job  and  more  of  a  career  orientation.20  A  second 
possibility  would  be  more  agency  corps  systems  such  as  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  the  forest  service  which  also  focus  less  on  lateral 
recruitment.        It  is  evident  from  the  data  presented  on  the  state 
executive  that  there  are  considerable  variations  in  mobility  patterns 
between  departments.    These  variations  reflect  the  unique  requirements 
for  the  executives  of  a  particular  type  department.    It  appears  that 
any  reform  must  consider  differing  requirements  of  various  departments 
in  terms  of  unique  lateral  entry  reqirements.    A  state  corrections 
agency  would  be  more  conducive  to  a  corps  system,  and  a  department 
of  commerce  would  require  more  lateral  entry  in  order  to  be  effective. 


20David  T.  Stanley,  The  Higher ' Civil  Service  (Washington,  D.C. : 
The  Brookings  Institution,  196k),  pp.  123-12^. 

21Ibid. ,  p.  126. 


CHAPTER  IV 


 EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 

The  days  when  President  Andrew  Jackson  said  that  the  average 
man  could  hold  down  a  government  job  are  gone,  at  least  at  the  executive 
level.    If  the  executives  studied  were  not  representative  of  the  general 
public  in  occupational  backgrounds  cf  their  fathers,  then  they  are  even 
less  representative  of  the  general  public  in  educational  backgrounds. 
This  chapter  will  examine  the  educational  levels  of  the  839  executives 
interviewed  in  seven  Southern  states  which  include  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
The  Warner  researchers  found  that  with  few  exceptions  high  level  federal 
executives  have  been  to  college  and  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  college  graduates.*    The  Warner  researchers  were  particularly 
interested  in  finding  out  how  the  educational  levels  of  federal  executive 
compared  with  those  of  business  executives  and  how  they  affected  . 
opportunities  for  advancement  into  the  executive  ranks.    This  study 
will  be  more  oriented  toward  examining  the  differences  in  levels  of 
education  between  federal  executives  and  state  executives  in  a  sample 
of  states  from  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States  and  studying 
closely  the  predominant  educational  patterns  for  these  same  state 
executives.    In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  educational  patterns 

1 

Lloyd  Warner,  Paul  P.  Van  Riper,  Norman  H.  Martin,  and  Orvis 
Collins,  The  American  Federal  Executive  (New  Haven,  Conn.:    Yale  Universe  - 
Press,  19637T 
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on  advancement  into  the  executive  ranks,  information  vail  be  provided 

on  executives'  educational  levels,  arecS     of  specialization,  and  types 

of  schools  attended  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

If  one  uses  educational  levels  as  a  basis  for  judging  quality, 

one  finds  that  Southern  executives  are  highly  qualified  particularly  ■ 

i 

when  their  educational  levels  are  compared  with  those  of  either  adults 

in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  or  adults  in  the  states  in  which  the 

executives  work.    In  19^9  >  when  the  questionaire  was  administered, 

97.1  percent  of  the  executives  indicated  that  they  had  a  high  school 

education,  and  only  2.0  percent  indicated  that  they  did  not.  92.8 

percent  indicated  that  they  had  attended  college,  and  5.8  percent 

indicated  that  they  had  never  attended  college.    This  figure  is  very 

close  to  the  95  percent  of  civilian  federal  executives  who  indicated 

2 

in  1959  in  the  Warner  study  that  they  had  attended  college.  Any 
comparison  between  Warner's  study  and  this  research,  however ,  must  be 
considered  from  the  perspective  of  a  ten  year  time  lapse.    In  a  later 
study  done  by  David  Stanley  and  published  in  19^3 »  3.8  percent  of 
the  federal  executives  indicated  that  they  had  not  attended  college. 
The  difference  between  this  figure  and  the  figure  for  state  executives 
is  only  two  percentage  points. 

Data  from  Table  21  indicate    the  vast  educational  gap  between 
the  general  population  and  the  state  elites  studied.    Since  83  percent 
of  the  general  adult  population  has  no  college  at  all,  compared  with 

2Ibid. .  p.  107. 

■^David  T.  Stanley,  The  Higher  Civil  Service  (Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1964),  p.  30. 
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only  5.8  percent  of  the  Southern  state  executives  studied,  one  could 
conclude  that  the  lack  of  college  attendance  is  a  barrier  to  executive 
advancement.    These  figures  do  not,  however,  show  as  much  of  a  barrier 
as  one  finds  at  the  federal  level  where  only  2  percent  of  the  executives 
indicated  that  they  had  not  attended  college. 


TA3LE  21 


EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS  OF  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVES  AS  COMPARED  TO  THE 

GENERAL  PUBLIC 


Top 

Federal  Federal 

Political  Civil           Business  Congress  General 

Education       Executives  Servants       Executives    House      Senate  Public 

No 

College                 2$  U$  %  b$  Q% 

Some 

College                5  13                  16  14  13  9 

College 

Degree                93  83  79  83  9 


Sources:    ±ra  Sharkansky,  Public  Administration  (Chicago: 
Karkhara  Publishing  Co.,  1970),  p.  134,  as  derived  from  David  T. 
Stanley,  et  al. ,  Men  "Who  Govern  (Washington,  D.  C. :    The  Brookings 
Institution,  196?) ,  pp.  15-18,  and  Lloyd  Warner,  The  American  Federal 
Executive,  pp.  29-36. 


The  overall  percentage  of  the  839  executives  studied  from  the 
seven  Southern  states  of  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  who  indicated  that  they  had 
bachelor's  degrees,  or  the  equivalent,  was  80.7  percent.    A  few  of  the 
older  executives  attended  three  years  of  college  and  then  entered 
graduate  school  where  they  obtained  a  law  degree  or  a  medical  degree. 
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In  some  of  these  cases,  a  bachelor's  degree  was  never  awarded,  but, 

nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Warner  data,  they  were  counted  as 

having  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor's  degree.    The  figure  of  80.7 

percent  of  state  executives  with  college  degrees  compares  closely  with 

the  figure  of  8l  percent  in  the  Warner  study  and  83  percent  in  the 

L 

Stanley  study  found  to  have  bachelor's  degrees  or  more. 

A  higher  percentage  of  career  state  executives,  in  contrast 
to  politically  appointed  state  executives,  have  bachelor's  degrees. 
Political  executives  were  defined  as  those  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  state  in  contrast  to  career  executives  who  were  appointed 
by  the  department  head  or  a  board  or  commission.    Among  the  career 
executives,  82.2  percent  had  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  and 
73.4  percent  of  the  political  executives  had  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its 
equivalent.    The  educational  levels  of  Southern  state  political 
executives  depart  from  the  trend  in  bachelor's  degrees  shown  at  the 
federal  level.    At  the  federal  level,  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
political  executives  (90'j)  have  bachelor's  degrees  than  is  the  case 
with  the  federal  career  executives. ^    This  trend  is  reversed  at  the 
state  level  as  indicated  in  Table  22. 

Ibid. ;  and  Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  107. 

^Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive t  p.  35;'--  The  discrepancy 
between  this  figure  (90)0  and  the  figure  found  on  Ta.ble  2i  (93$)  is  a 
result  of  utilizing  two  sets  of  data.    The  first  figure  is  derived 
from  the  Warner  study,  and  the  second  is  from  the  Stanley  data. 
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TABLE  22 

STATE  EXECUTIVES  WITH  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES 
OR  FOUR  YEAR  EQUIVALENTS 


Degree 

All  Executives 

Career  Executives 

Political  Executives 

Yes 

# 

677 

572 

105 

80.7 

82.2 

73.4 

No 

# 

153 

117 

36 

18.2 

16.8 

25.2 

Unknown 

It 

9 

7 

2 

1.9 

1.0 

1A 

A  second  area  of  educational  achievement  that  was  examined  was 

the  graduate  level.    More  of  the  state  executives  studied  (33. 0,0  hold 

master's  degrees  than  any  other  advanced  degree  beyond  the  bachelor's 

level.    Tabulations  indicated  that  3^-9  percent  of  the  career  executives 

in  the  study  have  earned  master's  degrees.    This  percentage  is  10.2 

percentage  points  higher  than  the  23-7  percent  of  federal  career  civil 

service  executives  with  master's  degrees  found  in  the  Warner- Van  Riper 

sample.^    However,  a  slighter  difference  exists  between  the  number  of 

Southern  state  political  executives  (28. 3/°)  having  master's  degrees  and 

the  political  executives  at  the  federal  level  (19.8^)  holding  master's 
7 

degrees.      Career  executives  on  both  the  federal  and  state  level  have 
more  master's  degrees  than  is  the  case  with  political  executives,  but 
6 

Ibid.,  p.  357. 
7Ibid. 
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the  percentage  point  gap  is  wider  at  the  state  level.    The  percentages 
for  advanced  degrees  of  Southern  executives  are  found  on  Tables  23  and  24. 

TABLE  23 

PERCENTAGES  AND  NUMBERS  0?  STATE  EXECUTIVES 
HOLDING  MASTER'S  DEGRESS 


Degree  All  Executives  Career  Executives  Political  Executives 
 f  ft  #  ft  # 


Yes 

22? 

33.0 

243 

34.9 

34 

23.8 

No 

553 

65.9 

446 

64.1 

107 

74.8 

Unknown 

9 

1.1 

7 

1.0 

2 

1.4 

TABLE  24* 


CAREER  AND  POLITICAL  EXECUTIVES  HOLDING  ADVANCED  DEGREES 
BY  MOST  ADVANCED  DEGREE  HELD  WITH  PERCENTAGES  FIGURED  OF 
TOTAL  OF  ALL  DEGREES  INCLUDING  BACHELOR'S  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Type  Executive 


Some 
Graduate 


Career 
Political 


# 


All  Executives  # 


Doc- 


Total 

A 


11  Of 


Work 

Master ' s 

M.D. 

Law 

Torate 

Executives 

23 

167 

80 

43 

51 

696 

3.3 

24.0 

11.5 

6.2 

7.3 

6 

23 

11 

20 

4 

143 

4.2 

16.1 

7.7 

14.0 

2.8 

29 

190 

91 

63 

55 

839 

3.5 

22.6 

10.8 

7.5 

6.6 

*The  number  and  percentage  of  master's  degrees  are  lower  in  this 
table  because  a  number  of  executives  with  doctorate  degrees  and  M.S. 
degrees  also  have  master's  degrees  and  this  table  presents  only  the 
highest  degree  obtained  and  does  not  list , dual  degrees. 
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The  M.D.  degree  is  the  advanced  degree  held  by  the  second 

highest  number  of  Southern  executives  in  the  study.    The  10.8  percent 

g 

who  had  M.D.  degrees  compared  with  2.7  percent  at  the  federal  level. 

This  difference  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  medical  and 

public  health  programs  operate  primarily  at  the  state  rather  than  at 

the  federal  level.    The  law  degree  was  earned  by  7.3  percent  of  the 

executives  studied  and  the  doctorate  degree  by  6.6  percent  of  the 

executives.    The  doctorate  degree  is  held  by  7.3  percent  of  the  career 

executives  and  2.8  percent  of  the  politically  appointed  executives. 

Overall  the  career  executives  are  a  more  educated  group  than  the 

politically  appointed  executives  with  one  exception.    In  the  area  of  law, 

14  percent  of  the  politically  appointed  executives  have  law  degrees, 

and  only  6.2  percent  of  the  career  executives  have  law  degrees,  These 

data  parallel    an  even  more  exaggerated  gap  at  the  federal  level 

where,  as  indicated  by  the  Warner-Van  Riper  research,  9-^-  percent  of 

the  career  executives  held  lav;  degrees  and  39-9  percent  of  the  political 

9 

-executives  held  law  degrees.      Since  studies  indicate  that  lawyers 
are  represented  in  elected  positions  fat"  out  of  proportion  to  other 
professions,  a  spin-off  effect  apparently  exists  in  politically 
appointed  positions. 

The  significance  of  graduate  work  and  advanced  degrees  for 
recruitment  and  mobility  into  the  Southern  state  executive  elite  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  h7.6  percent  of  the  executives  studied  had  advanced 

8Ibid. 
9ibid. 
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degrees  beyond  the  bachelor's  level,  and  51.0  percent  had  either  an 

advanced  degree  beyond  the  bachelor's  level  or  graduate  work  toward 

an  advanced  degree.    Since  11 A  percent  of  the  executives  who  did  not 

have  a  bachelor's  degree  had  special  training  at  either  an  institute, 

special  workshop,  or  night  course  and  only  6.1  percent  of  the  executives 

indicated  they  had  not  had  some  form  of  advanced  education  beyond  the 

high  school  level,  one  can  conclude  that  the  lack  of  education  or  special 

training  in  today's  complex  society  is  a  barrier  through  which  only  a 

select  few  can  pass.    Educationally,  the  executives  studied  are  a  very 

select  group.    Also,  based  upon  advanced  degrees  held  in  1969,  more 

Southern  executives  have  earned  advanced  degrees  than  federal  executives. 

The  data  indicate    that  k?.6  percent  of  the  state  executives  had  advanced 

degrees  at  the  master's  level  or  above  in  1969  in  comparison  with  33.1 

10 

percent  in  the  Stanley  federal  study.       The  differences  in  advanced 
degrees  are  based  primarily  upon  medical  degrees  and  numbers  of  master's 
degrees  earned.    Even  though  a  lapse  of  seven  years  is  represented  in 
the  data,  it  is  doubtful,  since  the  gap  is  rather  substantial,  that  the 
federal  executive  level  of  education  at  the  graduate  level  now  equals 
that  of  the  Southern  executive  elite. 

Another  aspect  examined  in  the  study  of  Southern  state  executives 
was  their  areas  of  educational  specialization.    The  United  States  has  often 
been  criticized  for  not  having  a  "cult  of  the  generalist"  in  its 

*°§tanley,  The  Higher  Civil  Service,  p.  30. 

**These  figures  would  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  federal 
executives.    While  a  fellow  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  this  writer 
noted  that  federal  executives  considered  themselves  to  be  superior  to 
state  executives  in  all  areas. 
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administrative  system.    Because  of  the  emphasis  in  the  United  States  on 

specialization,  a  concern  over  the  narrowness  of  executive  preparation 

has  been  expressed.     It  is  interesting,  however,  that  the  British 

system,  traditionally  a  generalist  one,  has  begun  to  move  more  in  the 

direction  of  the  specialist.    The  Fulton  report  recently  made  in  . 

Great  Britain  found  that  the  generalist  could  not  function  vrell  in  the 

technical  areas  he  had  to  comprehend,  and  the  committee  stated: 

They  do  not  develop  adequate  knowledge  in  depth  in  any  one  aspect 
of  the  department's  work  and  frequently  not  even  in  the  general 
area  of  activity  in  which  the  department  operates.    Often  they  are 
required  to  give  advice  on  subjects  they  do  not  sufficiently 
understand  or  to  make  decisions  whose  significance  they  do  not 
fully  grasp.  12 

In  the  United  States,  the  educational  system  is  very  diverse,  This 
diversity  is  reflected  in  the  Tjide  range  of  areas  of  specialization  of 
state  executives.    As  the  data  have  previously  indicated,  more  than 
half  of  the  Southern  state  executives  continue  in  graduate  level 
education.    Probably  the  reason  one  does  not  find  as  much  of  a  generalist- 
expert  dilemma  in  the  United  States  as  one  does  in  Great  Britain  is  that 
the  educational  system  in  the  United  States  is  geared  to  produce  a  com- 
bination generalist-specialist.    The  engineer  is  expected  at  the  under- 
graduate level  to  acquire  knowledge  of  language,  history,  and  often 
philosophy.    The  social  scientist  is  expected  to  develop  some  knowledge 
of  math,  science,  philosophy,  and  foreign  language.    If  these  undergraduates 
are  capable,  they  are  encouraged  by  the  faculty  to  become  specialists 
through  pursuing  graduate  work.    Given  the  diversity  of  the  United  States, 

12 

The  Civil  Service  Vol.  1  Report  of  the  Committee  1966-1968 , 
Lord  Fulton,  chairman  (London:    Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1968), 
p.  18. 
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the  choice  is  never  completely  one  of  the  generalise  vs.  the  specialist. 

Nevertheless,  the  data  have  indicated  that  the  Southern  state  executives 

tend  to  be  specialists,  and  the  statement  made  by  Leonard  White  about 

•the  federal  service  also  seems  to  be  true  at  the  state  level. 

The  tendency  to  produce  specialists  in  the  public  service  is4  very 
great.    The  work  is  specialized  and  the  number  of  specialists  is 
large.    The  classification  system  is  built  on  specialization. 
Examinations  have  generally  tested  for  specialist  qualities. 
Promotion  has  often  been  geared  to  the  possession  of  expert  skills. 
Bureau  chiefs  have  usually  risen  through  the  ranks  of  specialty 
operations.    Prestige  attaches  to  specialty  success.  13 

The  mitigation  of  the  generalist  norm  and  the  ready  availability  of 

specialized  education  in  which  the  United  States  surpasses  any  other 

country  may  be  two  key  reasons  why  the  system  has  placed  a  priority 

on  recruiting  specialists  into  the  administrative  elites. 

Figures  are  presented  on  Tables  25,  26,  and  27  for  the  areas 

of  undergraduate  specialization  at  the  four  year  level.    A  majority  of 

Southern  state  executives  (53.2$)  were  educated  in  applied  fields  which 

include  business,  finance,  accounting,  engineering,  education,  social 

work,  medicine,  public  administration,  city  planning,  medicine,  and 

lax-;.    The  largest  single  category  of  these  are  educated  in  business 

departments  (21.8$  of  all  undergraduate  degrees)  in  either  business, 

finance,  or  economics.    Engineering  with  19.2  percent  of  all  four  year 

degrees  ranks  second  among  the  areas  in  which  executives  received 

bachelor's  degrees.    All  other  applied  fields  are  less  significant 

numerically  when  compared  with  these  two  fields.    The  field  which  ranks 

third  in  the  applied  area  is  education  with  9.6  percent.    Only  .2  percent 

13 

Leonard  D.  White,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public  Adminis-^ 
tration  (New  York:    The  Nacmillan  Companv,  1955),  p.  92. 
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of  the  executives  indicated  that  they  had  public  administration  as  an 
undergraduate  major.    The  number  of  executives  with  public  administration 
backgrounds  increases  at  the  master's  level. 

VJhile  the  applied  areas  predominate  at  the  bachelor's  level,  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  constitute  the  second  largest  category 
of  Southern  executive  undergraduate  majors.    Nearly  one-fourth  (23.9$) 
of  the  Southern  executives  studied  indicated  a  major  in  either  the 
physical  or  biological,  sciences.    At  the  undergraduate  level,  politically 
appointed  executives  and  career  executives  are  very  similar  in  types  of 
specialization.    In  the  case  of  career  executives,  2^.0  percent  indicated 
a  physical  or  biological  science  major  and  23.1  percent  of  the  political 
executives  indicated  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  third  categorization  utilized  in  classifying  majors  was 
the  humanities.    The  humanities  include  language,  music,  art,  philosophy, 
and  history.    Those  few  who  specified  only  "liberal  arts"  as  a  major  with 
no  other  classification  were  also  included  in  the  humanities.  The 
humanities  were  named  as  an  undergraduate  major  by  16.0  percent  of  the 
executives  in  the  sample  and  constituted  the  third  largest  category. 
History  was  the  largest  area  in  this  category  and  was  given  as  a  major 
by  9-6  percent  of  those  who  specified  undergraduate  majors.    Among  the 
executives,  5-3  percent  specified  language,  music, art,  or  philosophy  as 
a  major,  and  the  remaining  executives  (1.1$)  simply  specified  liberal 
arts  as  a  major. 

The  behavioral  sciences  were  the  least  represented  of  all 
categories  at  the  four  year  level  and  constituted  6.9  percent  of  the 
executive  sample  giving  undergraduate  majors.    This  category  includes 
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majors  in  psychology,  economics,  political  science,  sociology,  and 
anthropology.    More  than  twice  as  many  (13.5/0  of  the  political  executives 
as  career  executives  (5.6/0  specified  that  their  major  was  in  the 
behavioral  science  area.    The  largest  category  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
was  economics  with  3.0  percent.    Sociology  and  political  science  followed 
vrith  1.8  percent  and  1.3  percent,  respectively.    Only  .8  percent  of 
the  top  executives  were  psychologists.    Anthropology  was  not  represented. 
■When  the  Southern  executives'  undergraduate  backgrounds  are  compared 
with  federal  executives' ,  the  area  of  behavioral  sciences  is  most  under- 
represented.    Whereas  19.1  percent  of  the  civilian  federal  executives 

14 

had  undergraduate  majors  in  the  behavioral  sciences,      only  6.9 
percent  of  the  Southern  executives  indicated  undergraduate  majors  in 
this  area.    This  differential  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  educational 
pattern  which  predominated  in  the  South  during  the  1930 's  and  the 
19^-0 's.    The  South,  which  has  industrialized  more  slowly,  had  not  yet  put 
the  same  degree  of  emphasis  on  the  behavioral  sciences  as  the  Norths 
eastern  sector  of  the  United  States  from  which  many  federal  executives 
are  recruited.    The  percentages  of  Southern  executives  with  undergraduate 
degrees  in  the  applied  area  is  5.6  percentage  points  higher  than  at  the 
federal  level  and  about  the  same  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
The  humanities  as  an  undergraduate  major  at  the  state  level  was  6.7 
percentage  points  higher  than  at  the  federal  level.    This  difference  is 
partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more  women  are  executives  at  the 

14 

Warner,  The  American  .Federal,  Executive,  p.  362.    The  overall 
degree  of  graduate  attainment  cannot  be  measured,  from  Warner's  tables 
because  the  data  presents  overlapping  degrees  and  not  just  highest  degree 
obtained. 
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state  than  at  the  federal  level,  and  women  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
undergraduate  majors  in  the  humanities  than  men.    This  point  will  be 
developsd  in  a  later  chapter  which  will  examine  the  woman  executive.  In 
the  case  of  state  executive  recruitment,  apparently  a  greater  emphasis 
is  placed  on  specialized  and  applied  educational  backgrounds.  4 

TABLE  25 


AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION  AT  THE  FOUR  YEAR  LEVEL* 


Type  Executive 

Humanities 

Behavioral 
Sciences 

Physical 
and 

Eiological 
Sciences 

Applied 
Fields 

All  Executives 
(Total  .  624) 

4 

100 

16.0 

.43 
6.9 

149 
23.9 

332 
53.2 

Career  Executives 
(Total  e  520) 

# 

85 
16.3 

29 
5.6 

125 
24.0 

281 
54.0 

Political  Executives 
(Total  „  104) 

# 

15 
14.4 

14 
13.5 

24 
23.1 

51 
49.0 

*In  order  to  provide  comparability  of  data,  the  categories  cf 
specialization  were  defined  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Warne 
study  of  federal  executives.    The  humanities  include  language,  music,  art 
philosophy  and  history.    The  behavioral  sciences  include  psychology, 
political  science,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  economics.  "The  physical 
and  biological  sciences  include  biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  botany, 
physics,  chemistry, 'and  mathematics.    Applied  fields  include  business, 
finance,  accounting,  engineering,  education,  social  work, 'medicine, 
public  administration,  journalism,  city  planning,  and  law.  Several 
executives  went  straight  into  the  study  of  law  and  medicine  after  two 
or  three  years  in  college,  and  these  were  counted  as  having  applied  four 
year  degree  equivalents. 
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TABLE  26 


UNDERGRADUATE  MAJORS  OF  CAREER  AMD  POLITICAL  EXECUTIVES 
WITH  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES  OR  FOUR  YEAR  EQUIVALENTS 
(ALL  EXECUTIVES) 


Tv"D8  of*  Ma  io"<" 

Number 

Percent 

Cumulative 
K'uniber 

Cumulative 
Percent 

Physical  or  Biological 
Science 

149 

23.9 

149 

23.9 

Eusiness,  Finance,  and 
Efononn 

136 

21.8 

285 

46  7 

T«1tio"i  r>PPT*"l  ncr 

10  ? 

64  0 

Education 

60 

9.6 

465 

74.5 

History 

60 

9.6 

525 

84.1 

Humanities  (Language,  Music, 

j  j 

2JJO 

RQ  2t 
07.*+ 

<~  j 

3  Ji- 

^70 

Q?  R 

Rf\0"1  r^T  Arnr 

1 1 

J. .  o 

COD 

OL,  C 

iUJ.xl-10cU.  DCLfc?ilCe 

Q 
O 

1.  J 

COR 

OCR 

Liberal  Arts  (Used  if.  only 
information  given)  - 

7 

1.1 

605 

96.9 

Journalism 

5 

610 

97.8 

Psychology 

5 

•8 

615 

98.6 

Lavr 

4 

.6 

619 

99.2 

Physical  Edication 

3 

•  5 

622 

99.7 

Public  Administration 

l 

.2 

623 

.99.8 

Social  Work 

1 

.2 

624 

100.0 
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TABLE  26  —  CONTINUED 


Tvpe  of  Mai or 

Number 

Percent 

Cumulative 

Number 

Cumulative 
Percent 

City  and  Urban  Planning 

0 

0.0 

624 

100.0 

Pharmacy 

0 

0.0 

624* 

ioo4. 0 

♦Majors  of  53  executives  with  bachelor's  degrees  could  not  be 
determined  because  the  information  requested  was  not  given.    The  term 
"four  year  equivalent"  is  used  because  some  executives  went  straight  into 
law  school  or  medical  school  before  an  undergraduate  degree  was  awarded. 


TABLE  2? 


UNDERGRADUATE  MAJORS  OF  CAREER  AND  POLITICAL  EXECUTIVES 
WITH  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES  OR  FOUR  YEAR  EQUIVALENTS 


Career 

Political 

Type  Major 

Cumulative 
Number    Percent  Percent 

Cumulative 
Number    Percent  Percent 

Physical  or 


Biological 
Sciences 

125 

24.03 

24.03 

24 

23.07 

23.07 

Business,  Finance 
and  Economics  109 

20.96 

44.99 

27 

25.96 

49.03 

Engineering 

106 

20.38 

65.35 

14 

13.46 

62.49 

Education 

51 

9.81 

75.16 

9 

8.65 

71.10 

History 

51 

9.80 

84.96 

9 

8.65 

79-80 

Humanities  (Language, 
Art,  Philosophy)  29 

5-57 

90.53 

4 

3.85 

83.60 

Medicine 

17 

3.27 

93.80 

4 

3.85 

87.50 

Sociology 

10 

1.92 

95.72 

1 

.96 

88.40 

9^ 


TABLE  2?  —  CONTINUED 


Career 

Political 

Type  Major 

Cumulative 
Number    Percent  Percent 

Cumulative 
Number    Percent  Percent 

Liberal  Arts 
(Used  if  only 
Info  given) 

5 

.96 

96.68 

2 

1.92 

90.30 

Political 
Science 

k 

.77 

97.^0 

k 

3.85 

9^.20 

Journalism 

.77 

98.20 

1 

.96 

95.10 

Psychology 

.77 

98.90 

1 

.96 

96.10 

Physical 
Education 

3 

.57 

99.50 

0 

.00 

96.10 

Social  Work 

l 

.19 

99.70 

0 

.00 

96.10 

Law 

l 

.19 

100.00 

3 

2.88 

99-02 

Public 

Administration 

0 

.00 

100.00 

1 

.96 

100.00 

City  Planning 

0 

.00 

100.00 

0 

.00 

100.00 

The  percentages  of  Southern  state  executives  in  the  major  areas 
of  undergraduate  study  in  which  undergraduate  degrees  are  awarded  were 
compared  with  the  percentages  of  U.S.    196^-1965  college  graduates  in 
these  same  fields  in  order  to  see  if  the  state  executive  is  typical  of 
the  educational  pattern  of  specialization  in  the  United  States.    They  are 
not  a  representative  group  in  their  majors,  and,  as  the  data  indicates, 
the  more  specialized  students  are,  to  a  greater  extent  than  one  would 
randomly  expect,  recruited  into  the  system.    For  example,  nearly  one- 
fourth  (23.9^)  of  the  Southern  executives  had  undergraduate  majors  in 
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the  physical  or  biological  sciences,  and  only  13.9  percent  of  all 

undergraduate  degrees  awarded  in  the  United  States  for  196V-1965  were 

15 

awarded  in  this  area.       This  means  there  are  172  executives  in  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  at  the  four  year  level  for  every  100 
that  would  be  expected  on  a  random  basis.    Exactly  21.8  percent  of  the 
executives  studied  indicated  a  business  or  eccnomics  tinder  graduate 
major,  while  only  l6.h  percent  of  the  degrees  awarded  in  the  United 
States  for  the  academic  year  196^-1965  were  in  business  and  economics. 
The  index  of  over-representation  is  1.33.    Engineering  is  an  area  which 
is  substantially  over-represented  among  the  state  executives  when  compared 
with  the  total  degrees  awarded  in  this  field  in  the  United  States. 
Engineering  undergraduate  backgrounds  were  indicated  by  19.2  percent 
of  the  executives  studied,  but  only  7.3  percent  of  the  degrees  awarded 
in  the  academic  year  196^-1965  were  in  this  area.    The  index  of  over- 
representation  is  2.6.    At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  more 
general  areas,  such  as  the  humanities,  were  under-represented.  Whereas 
slightly  over  one-fourth  (25.9$)  of  the  degrees  awarded  in  I96V1965 
were  in  the  humanities  area,  only  lo.O  percent  of  the  executives  had 
undergraduate  majors  in  this  area  providing  an  under-representation 
index  of  .62  which  indicates  that  there  are  62  executives  with  humanities 
majors  for  every  100  that  would  be  expected.10    Almost  all  executives 
will  later,  at  the  graduate  level,  completely  shift  away  from  the 

**A  Fact  Pool:  on  Higher  Education,  1967-1968  (Washington,  D.C. : 
American  Council  on  Education),  p.  132-168.    Figures  were  tabulated  from 
tables  on  these  pages. 

l6 

Ibid.    In  both  figures,  history  is  counted  as  one  of  the 
humanities  as  in  the  Warner  study. 
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humanities.    The  behavioral  sciences  are  also  under-represented.  Only 
6.9  percent  of  all  executives. studied  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
this  area,  and  11.9  percent  of  all  degrees  awarded  (I96V1965)  were  in 
the  behavioral  sciences  providing  the  most  under-represented  type  degree 
area  with  an  under-re presentation  index  of  .58.    One  can  conclude  that 
the  state  executives  recruited  are  more  concentrated  in  applied  sciences 
and  business  than  the  average  college  graduate,  and,  as  the  data  will 
further  indicate,  this  trend  becomes  even  more  evident  at  the  master's 
level.    Since  most  of  the  executives  with  a  more  general  education 
specialize  at  the  graduate  level,  the  figures  at  the  undergraduate 
level  alone  obscure  the  degree  of  specialization  that  is  required  to 
be  recruited  into  the  Southern  state  executive  elite. 

At  the  master's  level,  the  degrees  of  the  state  executives  shift 
substantially  in  the  direction  of  applied  fields  in  comparison  with 
undergraduate  degrees.  Table  28  shows  that  76.3  percent  of  the  executives 
who  have  master's  degrees  hold  those  degrees  in  applied  fields.  These 
data  compare    with  53.2  percent  at  the  bachelor's  level.    Applied  fields 
include  business,  finance,  accounting,  engineering,  education,  social 
work,  medicine,  public  administration,  journalism,  city  planning,  and 
law.    Education  predominates  at  the  master's  level  with  35.9  percent 
of  those  with  master's  work  indicating  this  as  a  field  of  specialization. 
Only  9.6  percent  of  the  executives  indicated  education  as  an  undergraduate 
major.    The  area  of  specialization  undertaken  by  the  second  largest 
number  of  Southern  executives  at  the  master's  level  is  the  Master  of 
Public  Health  (ii.9$)  followed  by  business  degrees  earned  by  9.8  percent 
of  the  executives  with  master's  work.    Master's  with  specialization  in 
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engineering  (9.8p)  and  social  work  (5.8$)  account  for  most  of  the 

remaining  executives  with  master's  work.    This  shift  toward  applied  fields 

is  substantially  greater  at  the  state  level  than  at  the  federal  level, 

where  the  applied  fields  drop  slightly  at  the  master's  level. At  the 

master's  level,  the  area  of  specialization  which  proportionately  .drops 

the  most  is  the  humanities.    'Whereas  16  percent  of  the  executives 

indicated  one  of  the  fields  in  the  humanities  to  be  an  undergraduate 

major,  only  4.7  percent  indicated  graduate  work  in  one  of  the  humanities 

at  the  master's  level.    This  shift  provides  further  support  for  the 

hypothesis  that  training  in  an  applied  field  is  a  prerequisite  for 

recruitment  into  the  executive  elite.    This  drop  parallels  the  one  at 

the  federal  level  where  percentages  in  the  humanities  drop  from  14.5 

18 

to  8.7  percent  at  the  master's  level.       The  behavioral  sciences  as 
an  area  of  specialization  among  Southern  state  executives  remains 
relatively  constant  from  the  bachelor's  level  to  the  master's  level  with 
a  percentage  drop  from  6.9  percent  to  5.4  percent.    However,  a  substantially 
larger  percentage  (l6.2#)  of  the  politically  appointed  executives  have 
master's  work  in  the  behavioral  sciences  than  is  the  case  with  career 
executives  (3.9%).    Also,  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  drop 
from  23-9  percent  as  an  area  of  specialization  at  the  undergraduate  level 
to  13.6  percent  at  the  master's  level.    The  predominance  of  applied 
areas  of  specialization  at  the  master's  level  can  be  seen  on  Table  28. 
Seven  areas  account  for  86.8  percent  of  all  master's  majors.  These 

17 

Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  362. 
18lbM. 
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seven  areas,  in  order,  are  education,  physical  science,  biological 
science,  public  health,  business,  engineering,  and  social  work.  All 
of  these  areas  except  physical  and  biological  science  are  applied 
fields,  and  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  are  a  very  specialized 
scientific  field.    It  is  evident  that  the  selection  process  of  the 
Southern  executive  mitigates  in  favor  of  the  executive  with  knowledge 
that  can  be  applied  to  his  job. 

TABLE  23 

AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION  AT  THE  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Physical 
and 


Behavioral 

Biological 

Applied 

Type  Executive 

Humanities 

Sciences 

Sciences 

Fields 

All  Executives  # 

14 

16 

40 

225 

(Total  e  295)  % 

4.7 

5.4 

13.6 

76.3 

Career  Executives  # 

12 

10 

35 

201 

(Total  =  258)  i 

4.6 

3.9 

13.6 

77.9 

Political  Executives  # 

2 

6 

24 

(Total  «=  37)  i 

5.4 

16.2 

13.5 

64.9 

The  proportion 

of  executives 

recruited  at 

the  master's 

level 

is,  also  more  skewed  in 

the  direction 

of  the  applied  areas  than 

the 

proportion  of  master's 

degrees  awarded  in  the  United  States. 

66,269 

master's  degrees  were  awarded  in  the  United  States  in  the  applied  areas 
in  1964-1965.    This  figure  represents  6l.5  percent  of  the  total  degrees 
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19 

airarded.       Since  76.3  percent  of  the  executives  studied  had  received 
their  degrees  in  one  of  the  applied  areas,  there  are  124  executives 
with  master's  degrees  in  the  applied  areas  for  every  100  that  would 
be  expected  if  recruitment  followed  normal  distribution  patterns.  In 
the  applied  area  of  education  where  35-9  percent  of  the  executive's 
studied  received  their  degrees,  only  20.3  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
college  graduates  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1964-1965  held 
degrees.    Executives  in  applied  areas  such  as  medicine  are  recruited 
out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  degrees  awarded  at  the  master's 
level.    The  executives  had  earned  11.9  percent  of  their  master's  in 
either  public  health  or  nursing  compared  with  only  2.3  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  degrees  which  were  earned  by  the  average  college 
graduate.    In  contrast  to  the  percentages  at  the  bachelor's  level, 
the  behavioral  sciences  are  about  equally  represented  at  the  master's 
level  to  the  proportion  of  degrees  awarded  in  this  field.    At  the 
master's  level  5^4  percent  of  the  executives  had  master's  degrees  in 
one  of  the  behavioral  areas  in  comparison  with  6.9  percent  of  the 
1964-1965  graduates.    The  humanities  are  substantially  under-represented 
since  18.3  percent  of  all  degrees  awarded  in  196VI965  were  in  this 
area  and  only  4.7  percent  of  the  executives  had  their  master's  in  one 
of  the  areas  of  the  humanities,  providing  an  under-re presentation 
index  of  .26. 20 

—  19 

'  A  Fact  Book  on  Either  Education,  pp.  132-168. 
20 

Humanities  were  defined  to  include  history  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Warner  study. 
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As  indicated  earlier,  7.3  percent  of  the  executives  had  earned 
Ph.  D.  degrees  or  doctorates  related  to  academic  areas  excluding  the 
Jurisprudence  doctorate  and  the  M.D,  which  are  presented  on  other 
tables.    Table  30  indicates  that  most  of  these  doctorates  (56.6$)  are 
held  in  the  area  of  education  . 

4 

TABLE  30 


AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION  AT  DOCTORATE  LEVEL 


Type  Executive 

Humanities 

Behavioral 
Sciences 

Physical 
and 

Bio] cgical 
Sciences 

Applied 
Fields 

All  Executives 
(Total  =  53) 

# 

7> 

5 

.  9A 

2 

3.8 

11 
20.7 

35 
66.0 

Career  Executives 
(Total  „  50 

M 
V 

$ 

5 

10.0 

2 

4.0 

11 
22.0 

32 
64.0 

Political  Executives 
(Total  „  3) 

# 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

100.0 

The  second  most  prevalent  area  in  which  doctoral    degrees  have  been 
earned  is  the  area  of  physical  and  biological  sciences  where  20.7  percent 
of  the  Southern  executives  holding  doctorates  specified  a  specialization. 
The  other  areas  in  which  doctorates  are  held  are  history  (5.7$),  engineering 
(3.8$),  and  business  areas  (l.9$).    The  applied  areas  of  education, 
engineering,  business,  and  public  administration  again  predominate  at 
the  doctoral    level.    Since  10.8  percent  of  all  Southern  executives 
have  medical  degrees  and  7-5  percent  have  law  degrees,  both  of  which  are 
degrees  in  applied  areas,  one  could  conclude  that  the  graduate  education 
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of  Southern  executives  is  preponderant  ly  in  areas  that  can  be  categorized 
as  applied  fields.    This  pattern  of  specialization  probably  exists 
because  the  executive  is  generally  expected  to  have  expertise  prior 
to  his  recruitment  that  can  be  applied  to  the  work  of  his  department. 

In  the  area  of  recruiting  executives  who  hold  doctorates , 
the  applied  areas  are  also  over-represented  as  a  proportion  of  the 
degree  distribution  in  the  United  States.    While  66.0  percent  of  the 
executives  who  had  doctoral    degrees  indicated  that  their  degrees 
were  in  applied  areas,  only  32.6  percent  (a  drop  from  the  percentage 
at  the  master's  level)  of  the  total  number  of  doctoral    degrees  for 
1964-1965  were  awarded  in  this  area.    But  the  percentage  of  doctorates 
in  areas  such  as  business  and  engineering  is  substantially  lower  than 
the  percentage  of  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  these  areas,  and 
the  percentage  of  doctorates  in  education  is  much  higher  than  the 
percentage  at  the  two  lower  levels. 

The  data  presented  have  indicated  that  the  educational 
background  of  the  Southern  executive  represents  a  pattern  of  continuing 
specialization.    Since  in  1965  only  9.4  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  population  over  twenty-five  had  four  years  or  more  of  college 
in  comparison  with  over  80  percent  of  the  Southern  state  executives 
studied,  the  Southern  state  executive  is  not  representative  educationally 
of  the  population  in  the  United  States.    Even  in  terms  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  educational  backgrounds  of  the  Southern  executives,  they 
are  atypical  of  the  general  public  with  degrees.    They  are  educated  more 
in  applied  areas  than  the  average  populace."  having  degrees.  Finally, 
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at  the  graduate  level,  the  Southern  state  executive  has  a  highe 
educational  level  even  than  the  federal  government  executive. 


CHAPTER  V 


  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

ATTENDED  BY  ' 
SOUTHERN  EXECUTIVES 

Formal  education  is  such  an  important  aspect  of  executive 
mobility  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  if  Southern  executives 
tend  to  be  recruited  disproportionately  from  any  particular  type  of 
institution  of  higher  learning.    Warner  found  that,  even  though  there 
are  over  2,000  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States, 
thirty  of  these  institutions  granted  4-0  percent  of  all  the  bachelor's 
degrees  held  by  the  federal  elite. *    Table  32  presents  the  top  thirty- 
three  institutions  granting  the  bachelor's  degrees  of  Southern  executives 
in  the  seven  states  studied   by  rani:  order  along  with  the  cumulative 
percentages  by  rank  order.    The  executives  studied  attended  a  diversity 
of  universities  scattered  about  the  country,  but  most  of  the  non- 
southern  universities  -were  attended  by  too  small  a  number  of  executives 
to  be  listed.    A  select  group  of  universities  and  colleges  do,  in  fact, 
educate  the  majority  of  Southern  executives.    The  College  Blue  Book  lists 
352  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  seven  state  region  in  which 

Hi'.  Lloyd  Warner,  Paul  P.  Van  Riper,  Norman  H.  Martin,  and  Orvis 
F.  Collins,  The  American  Federal  Executive  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale 
University  Press,  1963),  p.  126. 
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10? 

2 

the  executives  work,    yet  the  top  fifteen  colleges  and  universities 
from  vrhich  state  executives  reported  receiving  their  undergraduate 
degrees  granted  half  of  the  total  degrees  held  by  Southern  executives. 

TABLE  32 

B.A.  OR  EQUIVALENT  —  COLLEGES  MOST  ATTENDED  IN  RAM  ORDER 


Name 

Number  of 
Degrees  Granted 

Cumulative 
Total 

Cumulative 
Percent 

University  of  Alabama 

35 

35 

5.1 

Mississippi  State 

35 

70 

10.2 

Auburn  University 

33 

103 

15.1 

University  of  South  Carolina 

33 

136 

20.0 

University  of  Kentucky 

29 

165 

24.1 

North  Carolina  State 

25 

180 

27.8 

University  of  North  Carolina 

22 

212 

31.0 

University  of  Tennessee 

21 

233 

34.1 

University  of  Mississippi 

20 

253 

37.0 

Mississippi  College 

18 

271 

39.6 

Clems on  University 

17 

288 

42.1 

Wake  Forest  University 

V* 

302 

44.2 

Western  Kentucky 

14 

316 

46.2 

University  of  Virginia 

13 

329 

48.1 

Millsaps  College 

11 

340 

49.7 

Christian  E.  Burckel,  publisher,  The  College  Blue  Book.  Vol.  I 
(Yonkers,  N.Y. :    The  College  Blue' Book,  1965). 
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TABLE  32  —  CONTINUED 


Name  Der 

Number  of 
r e  e  s  Gr an t e  d 

Cumulative 
Total 

Cumulative 

Richmond  University 

10 

350 

51.2 

Vanderbilt  University 

9 

359 

52.5 

George  Peabody 

8 

36? 

53.7 

University  of  S.  I-dssissippi 

0 

375 

54.8 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

8 

383 

56.0 

Virginia  Polytechnical  Institute 

8 

391 

57.2 

Pennsylvania  State 

7 

398 

58.2 

Wofford 

7 

405 

59.2 

Duke  University 

6 

411 

60.1 

Eastern  Kentucky 

6 

417 

61.0 

George  Washington 

6 

423 

61.8 

Louisiana  State 

6 

429 

62.7 

-  Tennessee  Tech 

6 

435 

63.6 

Birminghan  Southern 

5 

440 

64.3 

Furman  University 

5 

4^5 

65.1 

Middle  Terinessee  State 

5 

450 

65.8 

University  of  Pittsburg 

5 

^5 

66,5 

Washington  and  Lee 

5 

460 

67.3 

The  top  five  universities  in  rank  order  were  the  University  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi  State,  Auburn  University,  The  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  University  of  Kentucky.  These  top  five  universities 
granted  24. 1  percent  of  the  undergraduate  degrees.    The  predominance  of 
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state  universities  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  only  three  private 
colleges  are  included  among  the  top  fifteen  undergraduate  institutions 
from  which  the  sample  of  Southern  executives  were  recruited.  The 
three  private  colleges  in  rank  order  were  Mississippi  College,  Wake 
Forest  University,  and  Millsaps  College.    Data  are  presented  on  Table 
33  indicating  that  67.5  percent  of  all  executives  received  their 
undergraduate  degrees  from  state  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  30.7  percent  received  their  degrees  from  private  and  religious 
institutions.    State -supported  universities  and  colleges  -were  divided 
into  two  categories:    state  universities  and  universities  which 
had  their  origins  as  land-grant  colleges  or  were  primarily  technological 
in  orientation.    For  example,  the  University  of  Mississippi  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  were  classified  as  state 
universities.    The  University  of  North  Carolina  State  and  Mississippi 
State,  because  they  had  their  origin  as  land-grant  colleges  and  are 
more  technological  in  orientation  were  classified  as  technological. 
The  classification  is  a  bit  arbitrary  in  view  of  the  broadened  role 
which  now  exists  for  former  land -grant  universities,  but  it  does 
indicate  the  significant  rcle  the  land- grant  universities  have  played 
in  the  South.    There  were  k0.6  percent  of  the  executives  who  indicated 
that  they  had  received  their  undergraduate  degrees  at  state  universities 
not  having  their  origin  as  land-grant  universities  or  not  being  primarily 
technological  in  nature,  and  26.9  percent  received  their  degrees  from 
universities  that  were  land-grant  in  origin  and  primarily  technological 
in  orientation.    The  fact  that  private  colleges  have  played  a  more 
significant  role  among  federal  executives  than  among  Southern  state 
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executives  can  be  seen  in  the  data  which  shews  42. 4  percent  of  the 
civilian  federal  executives  studied  by  Warner  as  having  received  their 
degrees  at  private  colleges  and  universities    as  compared  vrith  30.? 
percent  among  the  sample  of  Southern  state  executives. 

TABLE  33 

TYPE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ATTENDED 
AT  UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 


Type  University 

All  Executives 

Career 

Political 

State  Universities 

# 

278 

238 

40 

t 

40.6 

41.1 

38.1 

Private  and  Religious 

# 

i 

210 

178 

32 

30.7 

30.7 

30.5 

*Land  Grant  and  Technological 

4 

184 

.152 

32 

26.9 

26.2 

30.5 

Foreign  Colleges  and 

# 

12 

11 

l 

Universities 

i 

1.7 

1.9 

.9 

Totals 

684 

579 

105 

*Also  includes  U.S.  Academies. 


Few  of  the  top  33  institutions  that  the  sample  of  Southern 
executives  attended  and  from  which  they  received  67.3  percent  of  their 
undergraduate  degrees  were  outside  of  the  seven  states  studied.  The 
four  exceptions  were  Pennsylvania  State  which  ranked  twenty-second, 
George  Washington  which  ranked  twenty-sixth,  Louisiana  State  which  ranked 

3 

Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  128. 
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twenty-seventh,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburg  which  ranked  thirty- 
second.    Little  overlap  exists  between  the  institutions  at  the 
undergraduate  level  that  the  Southern  state  executives  attended  and  those 
the  federal  executives  attended.    The  main  exceptions  were  Pennsylvania 
State  which  ranked  seventeenth  at  the  federal  level  and  twenty-third 
as  an  undergraduate  degree  granting  institution  among  Southern 
executives  and  George  Washington  which  was  third  among  federal  executives 
and  twenty-fourth  among  Southern  executives.    The  reason  for  this  lack 
of  overlap  is  that  none  of  the  top  thirty  schools  represented  among 
federal  executives  is  in  the  South  or  Southwest  except  those  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  area.      The  lack  of  representation  of  the  Southern 
universities  among  the  federal  career  executives  is  probably  explained 
by  the  size  factor  unless  there  are  recruiting  biases  at  the  federal 
level  toward  Southern  universities. 

Another  question  was  the  extent  to  which  the  Southern  executives 
had  attended  undergraduate  colleges  and  universities  within  the  states 
in  which  they  are  employed.    Table  3^  gives  percentages  of  Southern 
state  executives  having  attended  at  the  four- year  level  colleges  and 
universities  in  another  state  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  employed. 
On  an  overall  basis,  28.2  percent  of  the  executives  attended  colleges  in 
a  state  different  from  the  one  by  which  they  are  presently  employed. 

The  states  show  considerable  variation.    In  Virginia,  51-6 
percent  of  the  state  executives  received  their  undergraduate  degrees 
out  of  the  state.    This  percentage  is  a  higher  proportion  than  any 

k 

Ibid.,  P-  133. 
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TABLE  3k 


PROPORTIONS  OF  EXECUTIVES  HAVING  OUT-OF-STATE  DEGREES 
AT  THE  FOUR  YEAR  LEVEL 


Total 
 , —  

Out-of-State 

Percentage 

Tennessee 

104 

38 

* 

36.5 

01 

17 

21.0 

N.  Carolina 

100 

26 

26.0 

Mississippi 

114 

21 

18.4 

S.  Carolina. 

94 

24 

25.5 

Alabama 

96 

18 

18.8 

Virginia 

95 

49 

51.6 

Totals 

654 

193 

28.2 

of  the  other  six  states  studied.    In  Mississippi,  which  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  out-of-state  undergraduate  degrees,  18.4  percent  received 
their  degrees  out-of-state.    This  difference  in  levels  of  executives 
with  out-of-state  degrees  may  provide  a  rough  index  of  diversity  in 
recruiting  patterns  in  a  state.    Students  are  more  likely  to  attend 
universities  that  are  in  their  home  state  for  undergraduate  than  graduate 
degrees.    States  such  as  Virginia  and  Tennessee  with  higher  proportions 
of  out-of-state  undergraduate  degrees  represented  among  their  executives 
apparently  are  able  or  more  willing  to  recruit  their  executives  from  a 
wider  range  of  universities  than  states  such  as  Mississippi  and  Alabama  with 
lower  percentages  of  executives  with  out-of-state  undergraduate  degrees.  The 
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data  also  indicates  that  state  universities  are  over-represented  among 
the  Southern  state  executive  at  the  bachelor's  degree  level  in  comparison 
with  normal  distribution  patterns  of  private  and  public  universities. 
In  the  years  19^-7-19^-8,  private  universities  awarded  50.0  percent  of 
the  bachelor's  degrees,  and  public  universities  awarded  50.0  percent 
of  the  bachelor's  degrees;  yet  71.3  percent  of  all  Southern  executives 
received  their  degrees  at  state- supported  colleges  and  universities.-^ 
These  figures  are  probably  a  reflection  of  the  apparent  need  for  applied 
education  which  the  state  universities  are  better  equipped  to  offer  at 
the  undergraduate  level  than  the  private  liberal  arts  colleges. 

At  the  graduate  level,  private  universities  and  colleges  assume 
a  greater  role  in  educating  Southern  state  executives.    The  top  five 
degree  granting  institutions  at  the  master's  level  are  George  Peabody, 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  University  of  Alabama.    These  top  five 
institutions  grant  30.0  percent  of  all  degrees.    Three  private  universities 
are  among  the  top  ten  master's  degree  granting  institutions  among  Southern 
executives  in  government.    These  private  universities  are  George  Peabody, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Harvard  University.    Only  one  private  college  is 
found  among  the  top  ten  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  it  ranks  tenth. 
A  second  notable  factor  determined  from  the  graduate  degree  rankings  is 
that  the  land-grant  universities  play  a  less  prominent  role  at  the  graduate 
level  than,  was  the  case  at  the  undergraduate  level.    Only  two  land-grant 

A  Fact  Book  on  Higher  Education,  196 7-1968  (Washington,  D.C. : 
American  Council  on  Education),  pp.  132-168. 
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colleges  are  found  in  the  top  fifteen  degree  granting  institutions  at 
the  master's  level.    These  are  North  Carolina  State  University  which 
ranks  thirteenth  and  Ohio  State  University  which  ranks  fourteenth.  At 
the  undergraduate  level,  Mississippi  State  ranked  second  and  North 
Carolina  State  ranked  sixth.    At  the  doctoral  level,  private  institutions 
also  assume  a  more  prominent  role  than  Tfas  the  case  at  the  undergraduate 
level.    Two  private  universities,  George  Peabody  College  and  Columbia 
University,  granted  21.8  percent  of  all  doctorate  degrees. 

TABLE  35 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  MOST  ATTENDED  FOR  MASTER'S 

IN  RANK  ORDER 


Name 

Number  of 
Degrees  Granted 

Cumulative 
Total 

Cumulative 
Percent 

George  Peabody 

25 

25 

8.7 

University  of  Tennessee 

17 

42 

14.5 

University  of  Kentucky 

16 

58 

20.1 

University  of  North  Carolina 

& 

73 

25.3 

University  of  Alabama 

13 

8? 

29.8 

Jolins  Hopkins  University 

13 

.99 

34,3 

University  of  Michigan 

11 

110 

38.1 

Harvard  University 

1° 

120 

41.5 

University  of  Virginia 

10 

130 

45.0 

University  of  South  Carolina 

9 

139 

48.1 

Tulane  University 

8 

147 

50.9 
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TABLE  35  —  CONTINUED 

Number  of 

Cumulative 

Cumulative 

Name 

Degrees  Granted 

Total 

Percent 

Columbia  University 

7 

\^ 

53.3 

North  Carolina  State  University 

n 
f 

101 

DD-  ( 

Ohio  State  University 

7 

168 

58.1 

Duke  University 

6 

174 

60.2 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

5 

179 

61.9 

University  of  Chicago 

183 

63.3 

Florida  State  University 

187 

6^.7 

Yale  University 

h 

191 

66.1 

Non-southern  universities  also  play  a  more  important  role  at  the 
graduate  level  than  -was  the  case  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Harvard  University 
r  rank  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  respectively,  at  the  master's  level. 
Tulane  University,  Ohio  State  University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Yale  University  are ■ all  in  the  top  twenty  institutions  which  awarded 
master's  degrees  to  Southern  state  executives,  and  Columbia  University, 
Ohio  State;  University,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  are  in  the  top  ten  doctorate  awarding  institutions  among  Southern 
executives.    Data  presented  on  Table  37  indicate    that,  at  the  master's 
level,  over  half  of  the  Southern  executives  in  every  state  except 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  end  North  Carolina  received  their  degrees  in  a  state 
different  from  the  one  in  which  they  are  employed.  Mississippi  is 
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TABLE  36 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  MOST  ATTENDED  FOR  DOCTORATE  DEGRESS 

IN  RANK  ORDER 


Name 

Number  of 
Degrees  Granted 

oumu_Lci  u  xve 
Total 

OULIUXiik  lvc 

Percent 

George  Peabody  College 

n 
( 

7 

r 

Columbia  "University 

J 

1 P 

?1  8 

unxversxiy  01  i\oron  L/aroj_xnci 

J 

1  7 

J\J .  y 

Ohio  State  University 

h 

21 

38.2 

University  of  Illinois 

3 

2^ 

43.6 

University  of  Tennessee 

3 

27 

49.1 

University  of  Kentucky 

2 

29 

52.7 

University  of  Michigan 

2 

31 

56.  h 

University  of  S.  Mississippi 

2 

33 

60.0 

University  of  Virginia 

2 

35 

63.6 

highest  in  this  category  with  75.6  percent  of  the  executives  having  master's 
degrees  from  another  state.    This  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  pattern 
at  the  undergraduate  level  indicating  that  many  of  the  executives  getting 
their  bachelor's  degrees  in  Mississippi  go  elsewhere  for  graduate  study. 
The  institutions  at  which  graduate  degrees  are  earned  are  more  concentrated 
in  number.    At  the  master's  level,  the  top  fifteen  institutions  awarded 
60.2  percent  of  all  degrees,  and  at  the  doctoral  level,  the  top  ten 
institutions  awarded  63.6  percent  of  all  degrees.    At  the  undergraduate 
level,  the  top  ten  institutions  awarded  39.6  percent  of  all  degrees  which 
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indicates  far  less  concentration  particularly  when  compared  with  the 
doctoral  level. 

TABLE  37 

PROPORTION  OF  EXECUTIVES  HAVING  OUT-OF-STATE  DEGREES 
AT  THE  M.A.  LEVEL 


State 

Total 

Out-Of -State 

Percent 

Tennessee 

53 

25 

47.2 

Kentucky 

34 

10 

29.4 

llorth  Carolina 

42 

19 

45.2 

Mississippi 

41 

31 

75.6 

South  Carolina 

31 

19 

61.3 

Alabama 

39 

24 

61.5 

Virginia 

49 

32 

65.3 

Totals 

289 

160 

55A 

At  the  graduate  level,  there  is  considerably  more  overlap  among  the 
institutions  federal  executives  attend  and  those  Southern  state  executives 
attend.    Since  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  the  only  University 
in  the  seven  states  studied  among  the  top  thirty  doctorate  awarding 
institutions  for  federal  executives,  this  overlap  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  number  of  Southern  universities  among  the  top  thirty  institutions 
from  which  federal  executives  received  their  doctorate  degrees.  This 
overlap  is  a  result  primarily  of  the  Southern  executives  receiving 
their  graduate  degrees  from  outside  the  South.    The  overlapping 
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universities  are  as  follows:    Columbia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  State, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan.    Columbia  University  ranks  second  for  the 
doctorate  at  the  state  level  and  fourth  at  the  federal  level;  North 
Carolina  ranks  third  at  the  state  level  and  twenty-fourth  at  the  federal 
level;  Ohio  state  ranks  fourth  at  the  state  level  'and'. twelfth  at  .the 
federal  level.    Illinois  ranks  fifth  at  the  state  level  and  eleventh 
at  the  federal  level,  and  Michigan  ranks  eight  at  the  state  level  and 
fourteenth  at  the  federal  level.      The  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  top  thirty  undergraduate  degree  granting  institutions  were  in 
the  South  and  one -half  at  the  doctoral  level  are  outside  the  South  is 
indicative  of  the  larger  number  of  doctorates  being  awarded  at  non- 
southern  universities.    However,  the  intermixture  of  a  diversity  of 
regional  institutions  at  the  graduate  level  to  a  degree  that  exceeds  that 
at  the  federal  level,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  doctorates  from  the 
Northeast  and  North  central  portion  of  the  United  States,  probably 
provides  a  more  diverse  viewpoint  for  the  Southern  state  executive 
with  a  graduate  education  than  is  the  case  with  the  federal  executive 
with  the  same  educational  level.    In  this  respect,  the  southern  executives 
with  graduate  education  are  a  rather  cosmopolitan,  educationally  mobile 
group. 

In  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  area,  the  top  seventeen  universities 
awarded  70.0  percent  of  all  degrees  earned  by  Southern  state  executives. 
The  top  five  schools  of  medicine  were  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  the 

6 

'Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  132. 
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Medical  College  of  Virginia,  and  Duke  University.    Virginia  predominates 
with  two  universities,  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  among  the  top  five.    The  tenth  through  seventeenth  ranked 
•medical  schools  in  terras  of  proportion  of  degrees  awarded  to  the  Southern 
state  executives  studied  vie  re  outside  of  the  seven  states  and  included 
such  universities  as  Indiana  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
University  of  Leeds  (England) ,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska.    The  state  universities  predominate  among  the 
medical  schools  which  the  executives  attended. 

TABLE  38 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  MOST  ATTENDED  3Y  SOUTHERN 
EXECUTIVES  FOR  MEDICAL  DEGRESS  IN  RANK  ORDER 


Number  of  Cumulative  Cumulative 
Degrees  Granted  Total  Percent 


.  Name 

,-  University  of  Virginia 
University  of  Tennessee 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 
Medical  College  of  Virginia 
Duke  University 
Tulane  University 
Auburn  University 
Temple  University 
Vanderbilt  University 
Indiana  University 


9 

9 

9.8 

8 

17 

18.5 

6 

23 

25.0 

6 

29 

31.5 

5 

3k 

37.0 

5 

39 

42.4 

3 

42 

45.7 

3 

45 

48.9 

3 

48 

52.2 

2 

50 

5^.3 
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TABLE  38  —  CONTINUED 


Name 

Number  of 
Degrees  Granted 

Cumulative 
Total 

Cumulative 
Percent 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

2 

■  $2 

56.5  • 

University  of  Leeds  (England) 

2 

5f* 

i 

58.7 

University  of  Minnesota 

2 

56 

60.9 

University  of  Nebraska 

2 

58 

63.0 

New  York  University 

2 

60 

65.2 

Ohio  State  University 

2 

62 

67.  k 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

2 

64 

69.6 

A  contrast  between  the  lawyers  studied  among  the  Southern 
executives  and  executives  in  other  areas  of  graduate  work  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  all  but  two  of  the  law  schools  among  the  top  fourteen  law 
degree  awarding  institutions  were  within  the  seven  states  studied.  The 
two  exceptions  were  George  Washington  University  and  Georgetown 
University  which  are  both  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  Warner 
Study  a-lso  found  proximity  to  law  schools  to  be  a  more  important  factor 
in  law  school  attendance  than  with  other  graduate  degrees.    For  example, 
at  the  federal  level,  Southeastern  University,  a  small  commuter  university, 
ranks  fourth  in  terms  of  law  degrees  granted  at  the  federal  level. 
The  top  seven  schools  of  law  granted  the  degrees  of  half  the  Southern 
state  executives.    These  schools  of  law  were  in  rank  order:  the 

7^  . 

Ibid. ,  p.  140. 
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University  of  Alabama,  the  University  of  Mississippi,  Samford  University 
(formerly  Cumberland  School  of  Law),  Wake  Forest  University,  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  YMCA  Law  School.    The  YKCA  Law 
School  is  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  is  primarily  a  night  law  school 
having  among  its  alumni  the  former  Senator  Albert  Gore .    Its  inclusion 
among  the  top  law  schools  is  probably  explained  by  its  proximity  to 
Nashville  and  its  night  school  program.    It  was  a  surprise  that  law 
schools  such  as  Duke  University,  William  and  Mary,  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  were  not  represented.    The  University  of  Virginia,  one  of 
the  larger  degree  granting  institutions, ranks  tenth.    Also,  noted  in 
an  earlier  chapter  was  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  lawyers  at  the 
state  than  at  the  federal  level  which  was  the  only  case  of  a  lower 
proportion  of  graduate  degrees  among  Southern  state  executives  in 
comparison  with  the  federal  executives.    Probably  most  lawyers  at  the 
state  evecutive  level  are  confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  giving  up 
a  private  law  practice  as  opposed  to  the  public  service  of  a  career  in 
.-the  state  government.    In  any  case,  the  prospects  of  a  career  for  a 
lawyer  at  the  state  level  apparently  do  not  have  the  same  appeals  as 
they  do  at  the  federal  level. 

On  an  overall  basis,  the  data  indicates  that  at  the  undergraduate 
level, the  proximity  of  a  student  to  the  school  plays  a  more  important 
role  since  most  of  the  top  degree  awarding  institutions  were  located  in 
the  South.    However;  at  the  graduate  level,  with  the  exception  of  law, 
the  quality  of  the  school  and  the  nature  of  the  program  offered  become 
a  more  important  factor.    At  the  graduate  level,  such  schools  as  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Columbia  University, 
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TABLE  39 


COLLEGES  AKD  UNIVERSITIES  MOST  ATTENDED  BY  SOUTHERN 
EXECUTIVES  FOR  LAW  DEGREES  IK  RAM  ORDER 


Name 

Number  of 
Degrees  Granted 

Cumulative 
Total 

Cumulative 
Percent 

University  of  Alabama 

6 

6 

9.2 

University  of  Mississippi 

5 

11 

16.9 

Samford  University 

5 

16 

2k. 6 

Wake  Forest  University 

5 

21 

32.3 

Cumberland  University 

4 

25 

38.5 

University  of  South  Carolina 

k 

29 

XMCA  Lav:  School,  Nashville 

k 

33 

50.8 

George  Washington  University 

3 

36 

Louisville  University 

3 

39 

60.0 

University  of  Virginia 

3 

h2 

6k.  6 

Georgetown  University  (B.C.) 

2 

67.7 

Jones  School  of  Law 

2 

k6 

70.8 

University  of  Richmond 

2 

k8 

73.8 

Vanderbilt  University 

2 

50 

76.9 

Harvard,  and  Illinois  University  move  into  a  prominence  in  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  graduate  degrees  they  grant.    Regionalism  plays  a  less 
substantial  role  as  a  factor  in  graduate  education.    At  the  graduate 
level,  private  universities  such  as  George  Feabocly,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Harvard,  and  Columbia  play  a  more  significat  role  in  the  education  of 
Southern  state  executives  than  was  the  case  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
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Nevertheless,  state  supported,  institutions  still  predominate  at  the 

graduate  level,  and  out  of  the  top  nineteen  universities  awarding  degrees 

59-7  percent  of  the  degrees  were  awarded  by  public  supported  universities 

At  the  doctoral  level,  out  of  the  top  ten  universities,  65-7  percent 

of  all  degrees  awarded  were  from  public  supported  universities.  .In 

comparison  with  the  national  pattern,  this  picture  reverses  itself  with 

58.3  percent  of  all  master's  degrees  awarded  in  19^7-19^8  being  from 

private  universities , and "60.3  percent  of  the  doctoral  degrees  being 

from  private  universities.    The  year  19-1-7  was  selected  because  it  is 

nearer  the  recruitment  time  of  the  Southern  state  executives.    At  the 

federal  level,  45.0  percent  and  38.1  percent  received  their  master's 

g 

and  doctoral  degrees  at  public  supported  colleges  and  universities. 
The  reason  for  the  disproportionate  number  of  state  universities 
represented  at  the  state  level  is  not  only  the  necessity  for  a  back- 
ground in  an  applied  field  but  also  possibly  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  executive  is  not  as  socially  privileged  in  class  background 
as  the  federal  executive.    As  indicated  earlier,  the  typical  Southern 
executive  is  less  representative  of  business  elites,  more  likely  to 
be  the  son  of  an  unskilled  laborer  or  farmer,  and  from  rural  areas.  The 
greater  propensity  of  the  Southern  executive  to  have  pulled  himself 
up  by  the  bootstraps,  as  it  ware,  is  also  reflected  in  the  under-" 
representation  of  private  colleges  and  universities  among  the  executives 
studied. 


Ibid. ,  p.  367-358. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE 

i 

Thirty  of  the  executives  studied  were  women.    They  represented 
3.6  percent  of  the  total  sample.    Even  though,  as  a  group,  vromen 
represent  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  sample,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  compare  them  with  the  male  executives  in  order  to  see  if 
women  executives'  career  and  mobility  patterns  differ  significantly 
from  those  of  the  male  executives.    Although  women  constituted  49 
percent  of  the  white  collar  workers  at  the  federal  level  in  1959, 
women  filled  only  1.3  percent  of  the  executive  positions.1      It  is  clear 
from  the  data  that  the  state  and  federal  executive  positions  are  the 
domain  of  the  male.    The  Southern  executive  is  apparently  slightly  more 
tolerant  than  his  federal  counterpart,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight, 
and  the  female  executive  is  conspicuously  absent  at  both  levels.  The 
Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations,  however,  have  made  some  inroads  into 
recruiting  a  higher  proportion  of  women  executives.    The  woman  executive 
is  not  located  proportionately  throughout  the  Southern  states  in  the 
sample.    Table  40  presents  data  on  the  distribution  of  the  women 
respondents  among  the  states  studied,  and  Table  41  presents  figures  on  the 
percentage  of  responding  executives  from  each  state  which  wore  vromen. 

W,  Lloyd  Warner,  Paul  Van  Riper,  Norman  Martin,  and  Orvis 
Collins,  The  American  Federal  Executive  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale 
University  Press,  1963),  p.  178. 
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TABLE  40 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  30  WOMEN  EXECUTIVES  AMONG 
SEVEN  STATES  STUDIED 


State 

Nuirihfii* 

* 

Percentage  of 

i/J-O  L*J.  J.UU  U  JL Ul  1 

South  Carolina 

8 

26.? 

Tennessee 

5 

16.? 

Mississippi 

6 

20.0 

Alabama 

4 

13.3 

Kentucky 

4 

13.3 

North  Carolina 

2 

6.7 

Virginia 

l 

3.3 

TABLE  4l 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  WOMEN  EXECUTIVES  IN  EACH  STATE 

STUDIED 

State 

Number  of 
Executives  Women 

Percentage  of 
Women 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


124 

12? 

HI 
128 

120 

99 
128 


8 
6 
2 
1 
4 
4 

5 


6.4 
4.6 
1.8 
•8 
3.3 
4,0 
3.9 
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With  6.4  percent  of  the  executives  studied  being  women,  South 
Carolina  was  the  highest  of  the  seven  states.    Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  with  percentages  of  4.6,  4.0,  and  3.9.  respectively, 
were  closer  to  state  norms ,  and  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  lowest 
with  1.8  and  .8  respectively.  * 

TABLE  42 

WOMEN  III  THE  WORK  FORCE.    PERCENTAGES  OF  SELECTED  JOBS 

HELD  BY  WOMEN 


Total  Work 

Country  Lawyers     Judges     Physicians     Dentists  Force  + 


United  States 

3-5 

2.0 

6.5 

2.1 

37.0 

United  Kingdom 

3.8 

16.0 

6.9 

34.4 

Sweden 

6.1 

6.7 

15.4 

24.4 

* 

West  Germany 

5-5 

* 

20.0 

* 

36.7 

Italy 

2.8 

0.5 

4.9 

* 

28.8 

Denmark 

* 

* 

16.4 

70.0 

* 

Poland 

18.8 

* 

36.4 

77.0 

* 

U.S.S.R. 

36.0 

30.5 

75.0-h- 

83.0 

* 

*  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  information  was  not  available. 
+  This  is  the  percentage  of  women  actually  in  the  work  force. 
++  The  figure  for  physicians  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  strictly 
comparable  as  it  also  includes  some  other  medical  personnel. 

Sources:  Cynthia  F.  Epstein,  Woman's  Place  (Berkley  Calif  : 
University  of  California  Press,  1970)  from  Robert  S.  Benson  and  Harold 
Wolman,  Count'erbudrre't  YNew  York:    Praeger  Publishers,  1971),  p.  288. 

On  a  percentage  basis,  the  numbers  of  women  executives  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  numbers  of  women  holding  professional  positions  in 
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the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  male -dominated  professions.    Table  h-2 
presents  comparative  data  on  eight  western  nations  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
of  women  lawyers,  judges,  physicians,  and  dentists  in  the  work  force 
along  with  the  numbers  of  women  in  the  work  force.    The  U.S.S.R.  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  women  lawyers  (36.0$),  judges  (30.5$),  . 
medical  personnel  (75.0$),  and  Itentists  (83.0$).    The  United  States 
has  the  lowest  percentage  of  any  of  the  other  seven  Western  nations  shown 
on  the  table. except  Italy.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  probably  most 
similar  to  the  United  States  culturally,  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of 
lawyers  and  substantially  more  women  physicans  and  dentists  than  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  scarcity  of  women  executives,  two  other  factors 
at  the  state  level  parallel  closely  the  federal  pattern.    At  both  the 
state  and  federal  levels,  a  majority  of  the  women  executives  are  single, 
and  women  executives  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  a  select  few  agencies. 
Forty  percent  of  all  women  executives  studied  in  the  seven  states  are  in 
departments  of  public  or  mental  health.    According  to  the  Warner  study, 
about  one-third  of  the  women  who  had  obtained  executive  status  at  the 

2 

federal  level  were  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
At  the  state  level,  the  departments  in  which  the  second  largest  number 
of  women  executives  were  employed  were  state  libraries  and  departments 
of  archives  and  history  where  l6.7  percent  of  the  women  executives  studied 
were  located.    The  remaining  women  were  primarily  concentrated  in 
departments  of  labor,  correction,  and  public  welfare.    Such  state 

2 

Ipid. ,  Chapter  11. 
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departments  as  commerce,  general  administration,  conservation,  finance, 
revenue,  highway,  public  safety,  and  public  utilities  did  not  have 
female  executives  represented  in  the  study.    Also,  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  women  in  the  field  of  public  school  teaching,  women  were 
-suprisingly  under-represented  in  the  departments  of  education  at  the 
executive  level  where  6.7  percent  of  the  women  executives  were  located. 
Health,  library,  and  historical  agencies  afford  women  the  best 
opportunities  for  mobility  into  the  executive  ranks  in  the  seven  states 
studied. 

Also,  the  women  executives  studied  in  the  seven  states  tend  to 
be  unmarried.    Slightly  over  half  of  the  women  executives  (51.7$)  were 
single  and  13.8  percent  x;ere  either  widowed  or  divorced.  The 
remaining  3^.5  percent  were  married.^    This  means  that  65.5  percent  of 
the  women  executives  studied  were  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
This  figure  closely  parallels  the  two-thirds  of  the  federal  level 
women  executives  who  were  unmarried  in  the  1959  Warner  study.      At  the 
,-  federal  level,  only  5  percent  of  the  men  are  unmarried.    These  data 
indicate  that  women  are  still  confronted  with  the  choice  between  a 
career  or  a  family  and  that  those  who  make  it  to  the  executive  level 
with  a  family  are  still  in  the  minority,  whereas  this  conflict  does  not 
exist  with  male  executives. 

3 

Since  no  data  was  available  on  the  marital  status  of  the  women 
in  the  first  survey,  a  second  survey  was  sent  out  on  June  20,  1971,  to 
forty  women  executives  from  the  original  sample.    The  purpose  of  this 
survey  was  to  determine  the  marital  status  of  female  executives  and  to 
obtain  suggestions  for  change.    Seventy- two  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
women  contacted  responded  to  the  questionnaire.    Three  of  the  women 
contacted  had  retired. 

Warner,  The_  American  Federal  Executive,  Chapter  11. 
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One  of  the  factors  examined  in  the  present  study  was  the  number 
of  years  it  took  an  executive  to  reach  the  initial  appointment  to  his 
or  her  present  position.    This  factor  was  classified  as  "years  to  reach 
the  top."     The  data  were  tabulated  based  upon  the  interval  between  the 
time  the  executive  began  full  time  employment  and  the  time  he  took  his 
last  position.    Military  service  was  included  in  this  figure  whenever 
the  respondent  reported  this  as  part  of  his  career  history.  Tabulations 
were  also  made  regarding  the  number  of  years  the  executive  had  been 
employed  in  the  state  government  by  which  he  was  employed  at  the  time  of 
the  study.    If  it  took  women  longer  to  reach  to  top  than  men,  it  was 
hypothesized  that  this  would  be  a  measure  of  resistance  to  women's 
mobility  into  the  executive  ranks  of  government.    Table  43  presents 
data  on  mobility  factors. 


TABLE  43 

AGE  AND  MOBILITY  LEVELS  OF  MEN  AMD  WOMEN 


Average 
Age 

Years  Employed 
in  Present 

State  Government 

Years  in 

Present 

Position 

Years  to 

Get  to 
the  Top 

Women 

54 

20.0 

10.2 

26.3 

Men 

52 

18.0 

8.3 

21.8 

The  data  indicates  that  women  do  encounter  resistances  along  the  rise  to 
the  executive  level  that  men  do  not  experience.    The  fact  that  slightly 
over  one-third  of  the  women  in  the  United  States  work  and  only  3.6  percent 
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of  the  sample  of  state  executives  studied  were  women  would  in  and  of 
itself  indicate  the  presence    of  sex-based  barriers  in  the  system.  It 
took  the  women  executives  studied  in  the  seven  states  26.3  years  to  reach 
the  top  (present  position)  and  men  on  the  average  of  only  21.8  years.  This 
figure  represents  a  difference  of  k.5  years.    In  addition,  the  women- 
were  two  years  older  at  the  time  of  the  survey  than  the  men  (54  years 
in  comparison  to  52  years)  and  had  been  employed  an  average  of  two 
years  longer  in  the  state  government  for  which  they  worked  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  (20  years  in  comparison  to  18  years).    Also,  resistances  are 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  women  executives  studied  have  spent  10.2 
years  in  their  present  executive  positions  in  comparison  with  8.3  years 
for  their  male  counterparts.    If  the  k.5  year  lag  for  women  to  reach 
their  present  position  is  added  to  the  1.9  years 'average  time  longer 
women  have  been  in  their  present  positions,  the  result  is  a  total  time 
lag  of  6.4  years  longer  than  men  in  career  time  it  took  women  to  get  where 
they  presently  are  in  the  executive  ranks.    Apparently,  the  4.5  years' 
.-difference  in  time  it  takes  women  to  reach  the:  initial  appointment  to 
their  present  positions  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  longer  period  of  time 
taken  by  women  to  move  from  one  position  to  the  next. 

One  question  examined  was  whether  or  not  the  time  differential  for 
male-female  mobility  could  be  attributed  to  a  difference  in  education 
levels  or  types  of  education  received.    As  the  chapter  on  education 
indicated,  state  executives  are  a  highly  educated  group  and  college 
attendance  is  almost  a  prerequisite  to  executive  mobility.    While  2.1 
percent  of  the  men  studied  had  not  graduated  from  high  school,  all  of  the 
women  studied  had  a  high  school  diploma.    Also,  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
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men  (5.9$)  had  not  attended  college  than  was  the  case  with  women  (0.0$). 
These  figures  indicate  that  the  relatively  rare  executive  who  makes  it 
without  a  high  school  education  or  college  attendance  is  not  usually  a 
woman  and  that  for  a  woman  without  a  degree  or  college  attendance  mobility 
to  the  executive  ranks  is  a  rarity.  4 

More  women  executives  (66.7^)  than  men  (50.8p)  have  done 
graduate  work.    This  represents  a  gap  of  15.9  percentage  points. 

TABLE  ^ 

PERCENTAGES  0?  KEN  EXECUTIVES  AND  WOMEN  EXECUTIVES 
WITH  GRADUATE  WORK  BY  HIGHEST  DEGREE  OBTAINED 


Highest  Degree 

Number 
of  Men 

Percentage 
of  All  Male 
Executives 

Number 
of  Women 

Percentage 
of  All  Female 
Executives 

Some  Graduate  Work 
(No  Degree) 

28 

3.5 

1 

3.3 

Master's  Degree 

177 

21.9 

17 

56.7 

M.D. 

91 

11.2 

1 

3.3 

L.L.B.  or  J.D. 

■  61 

7.5 

0 

0.0 

Doctorate 

5** 

6.7 

1 

3.3 

Yet  at  this  point,  discernible  patterns  in  educational  attainment  become 
evident.    More  of  the  women  (66.5'S)  have  master's  degrees  than  men  (32.5/i). 
There  were  no  women  lawyers  in  the  sample  compared  with  7.5  percent  of 

the  men  who  had  law  degrees.  Only  3-3  percent  of  the  women  held  doctorates 
compared  with  6.7  percent  of  the  men,  and  11.2  percent  of  the  men  had 

medical  degrees  in  comparison  with  3.3  percent  in  the  sample  of  women 
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executives.  One  can  conclude  that,  while  more  of  the  women  executives 
than  men  do  graduate  work,  that  men  have  more  graduate  degrees  in  such 
areas  as  law,  medicine,  and  the  various  doctorate  degrees. 

-TABLE  \5 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  EXECUTIVES  HAVING  MASTER'S  DEGREES 


Yes 

No 

No  Answer 

Ken 

.a 

V 

263 
32.50 

538 
66.50 

8 

1.00 

Women 

# 

19 
63.33 

10 
33.33 

1 

3.33 

Another  area  in  which 

women  and 

men  executives 

were  compared 

was  in  the  area  of  their  educational  specialization.    It  was  initially 

felt  that  women  executives  might  be  less  specialized  than  men  and  that 
,.this  fact  might  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  time  it  took  to  reach 

their  present  positions.    The  data  presented  on  Tables  46,  4?,  48  and 
4-9  show    an  interesting  pattern  which  indicates  that  the  women  with 

graduate  education  who  made  it  to  the  executive  level,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  men,  did  their  graduate  work  primarily  in  applied  fields.    At  the 
undergraduate  level,  several  significant  differences  in  educational 
patterns  emerge  which  are  characteristic  of  male -female  differences 
in  undergraduate  patterns  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.    A  significantly 
greater  proportion  of  men  are  in  business  areas,  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  and  engineering.    The  study  indicates  that  66.6  percent  of  all 
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the  male  executives  studied  with  undergraduate  degrees  received  their 
degrees  in  these  three  fields  in  comparison  with  20.8  percent  of  the 
women.    Also,  the  wcraen  are  substantially  more  concentrated  in  the 
humanities  (20.83$)  than  is  the  case  with  men  (4.6?$) .    Another  area  in 
which  there  are  more  women  with  undergraduate  degrees  than  men  is  in' 
the  area  of  education  in  which  16.7  percent  of  the  women  studied  received 
their  degrees  in  comparison  with  8.3  percent  of  the  men.    At  the  under- 
graduate level,  the  men  executives  (53.5$)  are  wore  often  found  in  the 
applied  areas  than  is  the  case  with  women  (45.8$).    VJhereas  education 
(20.8$)  and  library  science  (8.3$)  predominate  for  women  in  applied  areas, 
business  and  engineering  are  more  typical  of  the  undergraduate  majors  for 
the  male  executives. 

TABLE  46 

AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EXECUTIVES 
AT  TILS  FOUR  YEAR  LEVEL 


Men    Women 


Type  of  Major 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Business,  Finance,  and  Economics  * 

134 

22.3 

2 

8.33 

Physical  or  Biolgoical  Sciences 

146 

24.3 

3 

12.50 

Engineering 

120 

20,0 

0 

.0.00 

Education 

50 

8;3 

4 

16.6? 

Humanities 

28 

4.7 

5 

20.83 

Physical  Education 

2 

.33 

1 

4.16 

Library  Science 

4 

.66 

2 

8.33 

City  Planning 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.00 
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TABLE  46  ~  CONTINUED 


Men    Vfomen 


Type  of  Major 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

History 

59 

9.8 

1 

4.l6 

Journalism 

5 

•8 

0 

'  0.00 

Liberal  Arts 

7 

1.17 

0 

0.00 

Political  Science 

8 

1.33 

0 

0.00 

Psychology 

4 

.66 

1 

4.16 

Sociology 

8 

1.33 

3 

12.50 

Public  Administration 

1 

.17 

0 

0.00 

Law 

4 

.66 

0 

0.00 

Medicine 

19 

3.16 

2 

8.33 

Pharmacy 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

Social  Work 

1 

.16 

0 

0.00 

106  men  and  1  woman  did  not  provide  information  on  their  majors. 
*19  of  those  classified  as  business  are  economics  majors  and  later 
classified  with  the  behavioral  sciences. 


When  the  master's  data  are  tabulated,  a  substantial  shift  occurs 
on  the  part  of  both  male  and  female  executives  into  the  applied  areas. 
This  shift  is,  however,  more  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  women  who  are 
executives.    At  the  master's  level,  89-5  percent  of  all  the  women  with 
master's  degrees  held  their  degrees  in  applied  areas,  and  only  5.2  percent 
were  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.    The  only  case  of  a 
woman  executive  in  the  behavioral  sciences  was  a  woman  with  a  master's 
and  a  Ph.  D.  in  psychology.    At  the  master's  level,  75»4  percent  of  the 
men's  master's  work  is  in  the  applied  fields.    One  of  the  suprising 
factors  was  that,  at  the  graduate  level,  none  of  the  women  executives 
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remained  in  the  humanities,  although  this  is  an  area  in  which  more  women 
traditionally  have  done  undergraduate  and  graduate  work.    The  chapter 


on  education  indicates  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  applied  fields  to 


be  over-represented  in  the  office  of  state  executive.    The  data 


provide    support  for  the  conclusion  that  a  woman  needs  graduate  work 


for  mobility  more  than  a  man  does  and  needs  that  work  to  be  in  an  applied 


area  to  make  it  into  the  state  executive  ranks. 


TABLE  47 


AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EXECUTIVES  AT 
THE  FOUR  YEAR  LEVEL  BROKEN  DOWN  INTO  BROAD  CATEGORIES* 


Sex  of 

Executive 

Humanities 

Behavioral 
Sciences 

Physical  & 
Biological 
Sciences 

Applied 
Fields 

Female 

ir 

6 

4 

3 

11 

(Total 

=  24) 

25.0 

16.7 

12.5 

45.8 

Male 

# 

92 

4l 

146 

321 

(Total 

=  600) 

15.3 

6.8 

24.3 

53.5 

*  The  categories  of  specialization  were  defined  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  VJarner  stud;/-  of  federal  executives  in  order  to  provide 
comparability  of  data.    The  humanities  include  language,  music,  art, 
philosophy,  and  history.    The  behavioral  sciences  include  psychology, 
political  science,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  economics.    The  physical 
and  biological  sciences  include  biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  botany, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.    Applied  fields  include  business, 
finance,  accounting,  engineering,  education,  social  work,  medicine, 
public  administration,  journalism,  city  planning,  and  law.    Several  of 
the  executives  went  straight  into  the  study  of  law  and  medicine  after 
two  or  three  years  of  college,  and  these  xrere  counted  as  having  applied 
four  year  degree  equivalents. 
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TABLE  48 


AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION  AT  THE  MASTER'S  LEVEL 
BY  SEX  OF  EXECUTIVE 


Men'  Women. 


Type  of  Major 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Business,  Finance,  Economics 

29 

10.5 

0 

0.0 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences 

39 

14.1 

1 

5.26 

Engineering 

29 

10.5 

0 

0.0 

Education 

94 

34.1 

4 

21.05 

Humanities 

6 

2.2 

0 

0.0 

Physical  Education 

2 

.7 

0 

0.0 

City  Planning 

4 

1.4 

0 

0.0 

Library  Science 

4 

1.4 

4 

21.05 

History 

8 

2.9 

0 

0.0 

Journalism 

1 

.4 

G 

0.0 

Liberal  Arts 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Political  Science 

4 

1.4 

0 

0.0 

Psychology 

4 

1.4 

1 

5.26 

Sociology 

1 

,4 

0 

0.0 

Public  Ad-ministration 

6 

2.2 

0 

0.0 

Law 

1 

.  & 

0 

0.0 

Medicine 

31 

11.2 

4 

21.05 

Pharmacy 

l 

0 

0.0 

Social  Work 

12 

4.3 

5 

26.31 

26  men  and  1  woman  did  not  give  information  on  majors. 
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TABLE  k9 


AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EXECUTIVES  AT  THE 
IIASTER'S  LEVEL  BROKEN  DOWN  INTO  BROAD  CATEGORIES 


Behavioral 

Sex  of  Executive  Humanities  Sciences 

Female  #  0 

(Total  =  19)  #  0.0 

Male"     '  $  ^ 

(Total  =  276)  %  5-1 


One  could  conclude  from  the  data  that,  since  more  ox  the  women 
executives  have  both  undergraduate  degrees  and  graduate  degrees  than 
their  male  counterparts,  the  time  lag  in  reaching  the  top  cannot  be 
attributed  to  educational  differences.    This  finding  seems  to  coincide 
with  the  President's  report  on  the  status  of  women  issued  in  1963  in  which 
findings  are  reported  that  at  the  federal  level  men  with  similar  educations 
fare  better  than  women  in  their  career  progress,  that  grade  for  grade, 
men  are  younger  with  fewer  yeat-s  of  service ,  and  that  grade  for  grade, 
women  are  better  educated  than  men.5    Since  women  have  to  be  more 
educated  than  men  in  order  to  make  it  into  the  executive  ranks,  the 
conclusion  that  women  encounter  sex-based  resistances  to  executive 
recruitment  that  are  not  present  with  men  is  reinforced. 

^Evelyn  Harrison,  "The  Working  Woman:    Barriers  in  Employment," 
Public  Administration  Review,  XXIV  (June,  1963  )  i  82. 


Physical  & 

Biological  Applied 
Sciences  Fields 


1 

5.3 

15 
5A 


1 

5-2 

39 
14.1 


17 
89.5 

208 
75  A 
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Even  though  the  women  executives  studied  were  a  highly  educated 
group,  the  fact  remains  that  few  women  (3.7$)  were  recruited  into  the 
executive  ranks.    While  educational  levels  of  the  women  executives 
studied  in  the  seven  states  do  not  account  for  the  tine  differences  in 
male-female  mobility,  different  educational  patterns  of  men  and  women 
executives  probably  place  most  women  at  a  disadvantage  in  terms  of  executive 
recruitment.    The  areas  in  which  U.S.  women  get  their  degrees  at  the 
undergraduate  level  differ  from  those  of  U.S.  males.    Three  fields  — 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  business,  and  engineering  —  predominate 
as  undergraduate  majors  at  the  Southern  state  executive  level.  These 
three  fields  account  for  the  bachelor's  degrees  of  64.9  percent  of  all 
the  executives  studied.    These  figures  are  presented  in  Table  50. 
Comparative  figures  are  presented  for  males  and  females  in  Tables  51 » 
52,  and  53. 


TABLE  50 

THE  FIELDS  WHERE  MOST  SOUTHERN  EXECUTIVES  HOD 
BACHELOR'S  DEGREES 


Field 

Number 

Percentage 

Cumulative  $ 

Physical  or  Biological 

142 

23-9 

23.9 

Sciences 

Business,  Finance,  Economics 

136 

21.8 

45-7 

Engineering 

120 

19.2 

64.9 
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TA3LE  51 


PERCENTAGE  OF  U.S.  MALES  GETTING  BACHELOR'S  DEGRiES  IN  FIELDS 
WHICH  PREDOMINATE  AMONG  DEGREES  OF 
SOUTHERN  STATE  EXECUTIVES* 


Area 

NiimViPT"  of  Bachelor' 
Degrees  Awarded  to 
Males  in  196^-1965 
In  Each  Area 

$>  Each  Category 
s  Constitutes  of 
Total  Bachelor's 
Degrees  Awarded 
To  Men 

Cumulative 
Percentage 

Physical  or  Biological 
Sciences 

51,877 

18.1 

18.1 

Business,  Finance, 
Economics 

70,926 

24.7 

42.8 

Engineering 

35,698 

12.4 

55-2 

*287,277  four  year  degrees  were  awarded  to  men  based  on  figures 
derived  from  The  Fact  Book  on  Higher  Education  1967-1968  (Washington, 
D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1968) ,  132-180. 


TABLE  52. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  U.S.  FEMALES  GETTING  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES  IN  FIELDS 

WHICH  PREDOMINATE  AMONG  DEGREES  OF 
SOUTHERN  STATE  EXECUTIVES* 


$>  Each  Category 
Number  of  Bachelor's  Constitutes  of 
Degrees  awarded  to     Total  Bachelor's 
Females  in  1964-1965  Degrees  awarded  Cumulative 


Area  .  In  Each  Area  To  Women  Percentage 

Physical  or  Biological 

Sciences  16,992  8.0  8.0 

Business,  Finance, 

Economics  10,820  5.1  13,1 

Engineering  122  .06  13.2 


♦211,693  foui*  year  degrees  vie  re  awarded  to  women  based  on  figures 
from  Fact  Book  on  Higher  Education,  ibid. 
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TABLE  53 


TOTAL  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES  AWARDED  IK  THE  PHYSICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES,  BUSINESS,  AID  ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1964-1965 . 


Sex 


Total  Number 


Percent 


#  awarded  to  Men 


158,501 


85.0 


#  awarded  to  Women 


27,934 


15.0 


Among  United  States  males,  as  indicated  in  Table  51,  55.2 


percent  received  their  degrees  in  business,  one  of  the  biological  or 
physical  sciences,  or  engineering.    These  are  the  same  fields  from  which 
most  of  the  state  and  federal  executives  are  recruited.    Figures  on  Table 
52  indicate  that  only  13.2  percent  of  the  females  in  the  United  States 
received  their  degrees  in  these  predominately  male  areas,  and,  as  indicated 
on  Table  53,  85  percent  of  all  degrees  awarded  in  these  three  fields 
at  the  bachelor's  level  are  awarded  to  males.    The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  degrees  are  over-represented  at  the  state  executive 
level  simply  because  males  predominate  in  state  executive  ranks.  This 
question  has  to  be  answered  with  a  partial  "no"  since  there  are  higher 
percentages  of  male  executives  with  degrees  in  physical  and  biological 
sciences  and  engineering  than  there  are  males  receiving  these  degrees 
for  the  1964-1965  period.    In  other  words,  males  with  general  degrees 
are  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  terms  of  recruitment  into  the  state  executive 
level. 

One  could  conclude  that  the  undergraduate  backgrounds  of  women 
put  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  terms  of  being  recruited  into  the  state 
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executive  level,  since  few  of  them  fit  the  predominate  educational 
patterns  found  at  the  state  executive  level.    Judging  from  the  back- 
grounds of  the  women  executives  studied  who  were  able  to  move  into  the 
executive  ranks,  women  are  best  able  to  compensate  for  lack  of  degrees 
in  the  three  predominate  fields  by  obtaining  a  master's  degree  ao  a  means 
of  mobility.    While  35.5  percent  of  all  women  awarded  bachelor's  degrees 
in  196V-1965  received  them  in  the  humanities,  none  of  the  women 
executives  in  this  sample  obtained  their  graduate  degrees  in  the 
humanities  but  rather  shifted  to  applied  areas  predominately  in  library 
science  or  education.    The  women  executives  studied  in  this  sample  are 
not  typical  of  educated  women  in  the  U.S.  population  where  the 
humanities  are  more  represented. 

Since  educational  differences  of  the  women  executives  studied 
did  not  account  for  differences  in  male -female  mobility  and  the 
women  who  made  it  into  the  executive  ranks  had  predominately  applied 
backgrounds,  other  questions  related  to  male-female  responses  were 
examined  to  see  if  men  executives  had  more  of  a  professional 
orientation  than  women  or  to  see  if  they  were  offered  more  jobs  than 
female  executives.    This  latter  question  would  provide  a  rough  indicator 
of  other  agencies'  perceptions  of  an  executive's  quality. 

If  more  men  than  women  belong  to  professional  associations,  this 
membership  would  indicate  that  men  have  more  of  a  professional  orientation. 
The  reverse,  however,  seems  to  be  the  case,  since  more  women  than  men 
belong  to  professional,  associations.    One  hundred  percent  of  the  women 
executive  respondents  indicated  that  they  belonged  to  professional 
associations  compared  with  85.7  percent  of  the  nale  executives.  Also 
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the  women  executives  belong  to  more  professional  associations  than  the 
men.    In  the  women  executive  sample,  93.3  percent  of  the  women  belong 
to  three  or  more  professional  associations  and  &!-.0  percent  of  the  men 
belong  to  three  or  more  professional  associations.    Also,  the  women 
executives  indicated  that  they  held  slightly  more  offices  in  professional 
associations.    One  half  of  the  female  sample  indicated  that  they  held 
a  state  office  in  a  professional  association,  and  slightly  over  one- 
third  of  the  male  executives  indicated  this  was  the  case.    Forty  percent 
of  the  women  executives  indicated  that  they  held  either  a  national  office 
in  a  professional  association  or  both  a  state  and  a  national  office, 
and  y^.k  percent  of  the  men  indicated  this  was  the  case.    One  could  reach 
several  conclusions  from  this  data.    One  conclusion  is  that  most  of  the 
executives  studied  have  a  professional  orientation.    A  second  conclusion 
would,  be  that  professional  associations  are  not  prejudicial  toward 
women  holding  office,  since  fewer  women  claim  to  hold  more  offices. 
Finally,  the  women  executives  could  be  measured  in  these  categories  as 
having  a  higher  overall  level  of  professionalism  than  the  men.  These 
data  coincide    with  a  finding  at  the  federal  level  where  it  was  found 
that  above  GS  9,  women  have  a  higher  rate  of  membership  in  professional 
associations,  publish  more,  and  spend  more  time  after  hours  on  job- 
related  activities.^    The  findings  of  this  study  and  other  studies 
indicate  that,  in  order  to  move  into  the  executive  ranks,  a  woman 
executive  has  to  be  over  qualified  in  comparison  with  men. 

^Ibid. 
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TABLE  54 


WHETHER  OR  NOT  EXECUTIVE  BELONGS  TO  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
CATEGORIZED  BY  SEX  OF  EXECUTIVE 


Sex 

Yes 

Mo 

No  Answer 

Male 

# 

693 

99 

* 

17 

85.7 

12.2 

2.1 

Female 

# 

30 

0 

0 

100.0 

0.0 

-0.0 

TABLE  55 


NUMBER  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  EXECUTIVES  BELONG  TO 
CATEGORIZED  BY  SEX  OF  EXECUTIVE 


Sex  0  12  3  4  5  No  Answer 

Male       #  99  68        103  163  11?  238  21 

1»  12.2  8.4      12.7  20.1  14.5  29.4  2.6 

Female    #  0  0            1  13  5  10  1 

#  0.0  0.0       3.3  4-3.3  16.7  33.3  3.3 


TABLE  56 


NUMBER  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  WHICH  EXECUTIVE  IS  ACTIVE 
CATEGORIZED  BY  SEX  OF  EXECUTIVE 


Sex 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

...  5 

No  Answer 

Male 

# 

124 

103 

156 

186 

'  81 

121 

38 

15.3 

12.7 

19.3 

23.0 

10.0 

15.0 

4.7 

Female 

# 

0 

3 

7 

10 

3 

5 

2 

i 

0.0 

10.0 

23.3 

33.3 

10.0 

16.7 

6.7 

TABLE  57 

OFFICES  HELD  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
CATEGORIZED  BY  SEX  OF  EXECUTIVE 


Sex 

State 

National 

Both 

None 

No  Answer 

Male 

# 

270 

63 

207 

152 

117 

i 

33.4 

7.8 

25.6 

18.8 

14.5 

Female 

# 

15 

1 

11 

3 

0 

50.0 

3.3 

36.7 

10.0 

0.0 

In  the  category  of  job  offers,  which  provide  an  indicator  of 
quality,  the  women  indicated  that  they  had  received  more  job  offers  than 
the  men  in  all  categories  except  the  private  and  federal  sectors  of  the 
economy.    More  of  the  men  (64.3$)  indicated  that  they  had  received 
job  offers  from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  while  in  their  present 
positions,  and  50.0  percent  of  the  women  indicated  this  was  the  case. 
However,  at  the  state  level,  the  pattern  reverses  itself,  and  56.7 
percent  of  the  women  received  offers  of  employment  from  other  states,  and 
33.0  percent  of  the  men  indicated  this  was  the  case.    At  the  federal 
level,  40.0  percent  of  the  women  indicated  that  they  had  received  job 
offers  from  the  federal  government,  and  4l.O  percent  of  the  men  indicated 
that  they  had.  received  such  offers.    At  the  departmental  level,  more  women 
(36.7,o)  than  men  (30.<#)  indicated  that  they  had  received  job  offers. 
Also,  more  job  offers  were  made  to  women  at  the  county-city  level.  These 
figures  indicate  that,  once  a  woman  does  make  it  to  the  executive  level, 
at  least  in  terms  of  government  employment,  she  may  find  herself  better 
situated  or  trained  than  men  to  take  other  jobs.    This  mobility  factor 
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is  not  the  case  in  the  private  sector  where  more  discrimination  apparently 
exists  toward  women. 

TABLE  58 


JOB  OFFERS  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS  ' 
CATEGORIZED  BY  SEX  OF  EXECUTIVE 

A.  Federal 


Sex 

Yes 

No 

No  Answer 

Kale 

# 

332 

462 

15 

41.0 

57.1 

1.9 

Female 

# 

12 

18 

0 

i 

40.0 

60.0 

.0.0 

B.    Other  Departments  Within  State  Government 


Sex 

Yes 

No 

No  Answer 

Kale 

# 

250 

542 

17 

i 

30.9 

67.0 

2.1 

Female 

# 

11 

19 

0 

i 

36.7 

63.3 

0.0 

C.  Other 

States 

Sex 

Yes 

No 

No  Answer 

Kale 

# 

267 

522 

20 

33.0 

64.5 

2.5 

Female 

# 

17 

13 

0 

56.7 

43.3 

0.0 
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TABLE  58  —  CONTINUED 
D .    County-  City 


Sex 

Yes 

No 

Mo  An sue r 

Male  # 
i 

174 
21.5 

618 
76.4 

17 
2.1 

Female  # 
$ 

11 
36.7 

19 
63.3 

0 

0.0 

E.    Private  Sector 

Sex 

Yes 

No 

No  Answer 

Male  # 

520 
64.3 

271 
33.5 

18 
2.2 

Female  # 
i 

15 
50.0 

15 
50.0 

0 

0.0 

Since  the  data 

indicate 

that  levels 

of  professionalism  or 

individual  quality  do  not  account  for  male-female  differences  in  career 
time  to  reach  their  present  positions,  a  question  arises  concerning 
whether  or  not  sex-based  barriers  founded  upon  male  prejudices  toward 
the  advancement  of  women  do  exist  in  the  system.    Stated  another  way, 
the  question  is,  "if  a  woman  begins  a  career  in  state  government,  are 
barriers  placed  in  front  of  her  by  men  that  are  not  placed  in  front  of 
other  men?"    The  data  indicate    that  barriers  measured  by  career  time  to 
present  position  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  levels  of 
education,  professionalism,  or  individual  capabilities  do  exist.  The 
above  mentioned  merit  factors  are  those  supposedly  most  relevant  to 


advancement.    The  President's  commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  found 
that  differential  treatment  in  the  hiring  and  advancement  of  men  and 
women  in  public  and  private  employment  was  based  upon  a  number  of 
rationalizations  by  men.    These  rationalizations  include  the  following: 

1.  Women  consider  themselves  temporary  workers  and  are  no^ 
career  oriented. 

2.  Women  have  weaker  motivations  and  more  limited  aspirations 
than  men. 

3.  Women  do  not  like  responsibility  and  are  more  content  to 
play  a  minor  role. 

.  k.       Women  have  much  higher  rates  of  absenteeism  and  turnover 
than  men. 

5.       Women  prefer  men  supervisors  to  women  supervisors.^ 
Another  finding  based  on  a  study  of  federal  employees  that  was  felt  to  be 
relevant  to  the  career  advancement  of  women  xra.s  that  men  prefer  men  in 
responsible  job  relationships,  particularly  at  the  supervisory  level. 
'Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  men  interviewed  felt  that  men  would  perform 
better  than  women  as  supervisors.      Men  who  had  worked  with  women  as 
colleagues  or  supervisors  were  substantially  more  prone  to  answer  that 
the  sex  of  a  person  made  no  difference  in  occupational  performance . 

The  majority  of  the  women  executives  in  the  seven  states  studied 
who  responded  to  a  question  requesting  comments  on  improving  opportunities 
for  women  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  state  government  mentioned 
7 

Ibid. .  p.  80. 

g 

Ibid. t  p.  81. 
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sex-based  barriers  to  advancement  in  the  system. ^    Out  of  the  twenty- 
three  women  executives  responding  to  this  question,  69.5  percent 
mentioned  such  sex -based  barriers  as  women  not  having  equal  pay  for  the 
level  of  job  responsibility  in  comparison  to  men,  women  not  being 
considered  for  top  posts,  women  having  to  work  harder  to  be  accepted  by 

i 

men,  and  women  having  to  overcome  mental  blocks  by  men  that  women  could 
not  supervise,  that  they  did  not  need  as  much  money  as  men,  and  that 
women  were  not  capable.    The  remaining  30.4  percent  of  the  women  analyzed 
the  opportunities  in  terms  of  different  problems  and  mentioned  factors 
that  did  not  hinge  as  closely  on  male  attitudes  toward  women.  These 
factors  included  the  need  for  more  specialized  education  for  women,  merit 
systems,  and  more  political  astuteness  on  the  part  of  the  women  themselves. 
The  discriminatory  attitudes  can  be  seen  in  labor  department  f igures 
which  indicate  that  in  1968  women  clerical  workers  made  only  65  percent 
the  salary  of  men,  sales  workers  made  only  40  percent  the  salary  of 
their  male  co-workers,  and  female  operatives  made  only  39. 0  percent 
the  salary  of  men.10    Several  women  executives  felt  that  the  situation 
of  women's  advancement  to  executive  level  positions  had  deteriorated 
in  recent  years  because  of  advances  in  governmental  salaries  which  meant 
that  men  competed  more  vigorously  for  all  executive  jobs.    One  executive 
said  that  this  deterioration  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  at  national 
meetings  xrhere  women  division  chiefs  were  becoming  rarer  than  in  the  past. 
9 

Forty  women  were  sent  follow-up  questionaires,  and  29  responded. 

l0Robert  S.  Eenson  and  Harold  Wolman,  editors,  Counterbudget 
(New  York:    Praeger  Publishers,  1971 ),  p.  289. 
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Another  woman  executive  prefaced  her  statement  by  saying  that  she  was  not 
a  believer  in  woman's  liberation  and  felt  that  certain  executive  jobs 
should  be  reserved  for  women  only.    Another  woman  said  that  universities 
should  be  more  concerned  with  studying  and  implementing  means  of  preparing 
women  to  be  better  housewives  than  with  preparing  them  to  pursue  careers. 
Eva  Adams,  who  retired  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Mint  in  Washington, 
commenting  on  her  problems  as  a  woman  in  government,  said,  "You're 
supposed  to  think  like  a  man,  dress  like  a  queen,  speak  like  a  lady,  and 
work  like  a  dog."*'1"    Most  women  interviewed  noted  sex-based  barriers  in 
state  employment  systems  and  favored  reform  in  one  manner  or  another. 
The  reforms  most  suggested  were  as  follows. 

1.  The  actual  deliberate  placing  of  more  women  in  government 
so  that  male  attitudes  could  be  changed  by  example. 

2.  Comparable  salaries  for  men  and  women. 

3.  Less  reluctance  of  male  management  to  accept  women  executives 
in  inner  circles. 

k.       More  women  on  state  boards  and  commissions. 

5.  Fewer  pre-determined  judgments  and  more  testing  out  of  women. 

6.  More  child-care  provisions  by  government  bodies. 

7.  More  political  participation  and  astuteness  by  women. 

8.  More  executive  training  programs  for  women. 

9.  University  placement  services  oriented  toward  placing  women 
in  executive  positions. 

10.       More  active  personnel  departments  for  recruitment  of  women 

executives  and  insuring  fair  compensation  (looking  for  bright 
young  women  as  well  as  bright  young  men). 

*  ^Memphis  Press  Scimitar,  October  2,  1971. 
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11.       More  internships  for  young  women  in  state  government. 
One  woman  noted  with  a  degree  of  probable  reality  that  the 
situation  in  so  far  as  women's  advancement  into  the  government  executive 
ranks  was  rooted  in  the  family  and  that,  since  we  reside  in  a  patriarchial 
society  where  men  are  heads  of  the  families,  there  is  a  "carry  over" 
effect  in  the  governmental  structure  where  men  head  the  state  agencies 
and  the  best  a  woman  can  hope  for  is  to  be  a  man's  assistant.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fact  that  more  single  women  are 
in  governmental  executive  positions  than  married  women,  even  though 
married  women  are  in  the  majority,  is  not  more  attributable  to 
psychological  factors  than  to  the  fact  that  single  women  are  better  able 
to  pursue  careers.    Does  a  single  woman  who  is  not  wedded  to  the 
patriarchial  way  of  life  threaten  male  executives  less  since  she  is  not 
part  of  a  nuclear  family?    Also,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not, 
.if  a  married  woman  does  pursue  a  career  in  state  government,  her  husband's 
occupation  puts  a  ceiling  on  her  own  mobility.    Society  scorns  a  man 
who. makes  less  money  than  his  \-nfe ,  since  one  of  the  role  expectations 
of  a  man  is  that  he  be  the  predominant  "breadwinner."    The  first 
question  cannot  be  answered  except  in  that  more  single  women  have  made  it 
into  the  executive  ranks  than  married  women  and  the  traditional  explanation 
that  married  women  are  burdened  down  vrith  children  who  hamper  a  career  is 
probably  only  a  partial  explanation.    It  has  been  noted  that,  today,  a 
Negro  woman  with  a  college  degree  is  more  accepted  into  executive  positions 
than  a  Black  man  and  that  Black  women  with  college  degrees  earn  more  on  an 
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12 

average  than  their  white  counterparts.        J-s  this  because  of  the  Black 

matriarchial  society  structure?    A  single  woman  is,  to  a  greater  extent 

than  a  married  woman,  the  breadwinner  and,  in  this  sense,  more  of  a 

matriarch  and  does  not  have  the  role  conflicts  of  a  x*hite  married 

female.    Also,  the  educated  Black  woman  is  much  sought  after  because' 

she  is  both  Black  and  a  woman,  and  this  "kills  two  birds  with  one  stone" 

in  the   face  of  minority  group  demands  for  more  employment  in  public 

agencies.  These  questions  need  further  research.    Possibly  the  married 

woman,  trying  to  pursue  a  career  and  raise  a  farcdJy  at  the  same  time,  is 

to  a  greater  extent  the  object  of  discrimination  precisely  because  she  is 

13 

the  key  link  in  the  patriarchial  system.       However,  the  data  indicate 
that  discrimination  exists  for  both  single  and  married  women. 

As  to  the  second  question  concerning  whether  or  not  a  husband's 
occupation  places  a  ceiling  on  a  woman's  career,  some  evidence  can  be 
presented.    Out  of  the  twelve  women  executives  studied  that  were 
married  and  who  indicated  the  occupation  of  their  husbands,  83.3  percent 
were  married  to  executives  or  professional  men,  and  the  two  remaining  were 
married  to  business  men.    All  of  the  men  were  successful  themselves  in 
terms  of  societal  occupational  status.    None  of  the  women  had  husbands  that 
were  workers  or  even  lower  echelon  white  collar  employees.    While  the 
sample  of  married  women  executives  is  too  small  to  make  a  valid  sweeping 
•  12 

Reo  M.  Christenson,  Challenge  and  Decision  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1970),  p.  63. 

13 

Until  around  1919,  women  who  married  were  expected  to  resign  from 
public  school  teaching.    Today,  pregnant  women  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  are  expected  to  resign.     In  most  federal  positions,  women  are 
expected  to  take  a  month's  maternity  leave  for  pregnancy.    These  attitudes 
are  not  conducive  to  married  women  pursuing  executive  careers. 
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generalization,  the  data  indicate  that  the  status  of  a  woman's 
husband  can  have  some  effect  on  her  own  advancement  into  the  executive 
ranks . 

In  conclusion,  barriers  to  women's  advancement  into  government 
executive  positions  have  been  identified  and  seem  to  be  primarily 
attributable  to  differences  in  type  educations  women  receive  in  the 
United  States  in  terras  of  chances  for  initial  recruitment  and  male 
attitudes  toward  women  as  potential  executives. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  study  up  to  this  point  has  concerned  itself  with  social 
characteristics,  mobility  levels,  career  patterns,  and  educational 
levels  of  the  Southern  executive.    This  leads  into  the  question  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  incorporation  of  civil  service  merit  systems  has 
affected  the  professional  development  and  recruitment  of  state  employees. 
Comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  executives  of  seven  states  which 
include  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  in  terms  of  whether  they  have  civil 
service  coverage  or  not.    Some  of  the  principles  of  a  civil  service  merit 
system  are  as  follows : 

1.  Advancement  and  hiring  based  on  merit  and  a  personnel  system 
in  which  comparative  merit  or  achievement  governs  each 
individual's  -selection  and  progress  in  government.* 

2.  Training  and  retraining  employees  to  assure  high  quality 
performance . 

3.  Assuring  fair  treatment  of  employees  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation,  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

k.     ■:  Assuring  that  career  employees  are  protected  from  removal 
or  coercion  for  partisan  political  purposes  or  using  their 

Glen  Stahl,  Public  Personnel  Administration  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1962),  p.  28. 
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offices  for  such  purposes. 

These  basic  principles  have  now  been  incorporated,  in  the 

Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1967.    The  movement  toward  the 

adoption  of  merit  civil  service  systems  has  been  primarily  oriented 

against  the  "spoils  system"  which  involves  using  government  jobs  as 

rewards  for  political  party  service.    The  "spoils  system"  has  been 

attacked  on  a  number  of  grounds  including  corruption,  lack  of  efficiency, 

and  the  high  level  of  technical  competence  which  is  now  required  for  many 

government  jobs.    Writers  such  as  Stahl  have  indicated  that, while  the 

balance  tips  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  the  civil  service  merit 

systems,  a  considerable  distance  still  remains  to  be  traveled.^  However, 

the  moral  arguments  are  not  all  stacked  in  favor  of  the  civil  service 

merit  system  reform  movement.    Recently  charges  have  been  made  that 

bureaucracies  are  so  well  insulated  from  the  political  system  that  they 

no  longer  respond  to  the  public  interest  or  the  political  leaders.  Andrew 

Jackson  stated  this  opinion  aptly  in  an  address,  and  it  has  not  been 

presented  any  more  succinctly  since: 

There  are  perhaps  few  men  who  can  for  any  great  length  of  time 
enjoy  office  and  power  without  being  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  feelings  unfavorable  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  public 
duties.  .  .  .  They  are  apt  to  acquire  a  habit  of  looking  with 
indifference  upon  the  public  interests  and  of  tolerating  conduct  ■ 
from  which  an  unpracticed  man  would  revolt,  4 


U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Defense,  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Progress  in  Intergovernmental 
Perjpr^l^glations:    Report  to  the  Adyi^ory_(^^tj^^nJ:Lexit  System 
Standards  (Washington,  D.C. :    Government  Printing  Office,  1968),  p.  15. 

^Stahl,  fuMlc__Personnel  Administration,  pp.  26-48. 

James  D.  Richardson,  ed. ,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
■Vo1.  H  (New  York:    Bureau  of  National  Literatiire  and  Art,  1905),  p.  448. 
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Jackson's  argument  was  that  rotation  in  office  in  every  administration 
resulted  in  a  responsiveness  which  outweighed  the  experience  gained  through 
careers  in  government.    These  arguments,  however,  were  made  in  a  period 
when  Jackson  could  argue  much  more  cogently  than  is  the  case  today  that 
the  duties  of  all  public  officers  were  so  simple  that  men  of  intelligence 
might  readily  qualify  themselves  for  their  performance. 

Debate  over  the  civil  service  merit  system  philosophy  had  its 
origins  at  least  as  early  as  ancient  China,  and  this  early  form  of  civil 
service  supposedly  originated  out  of  the  Confucian  political  philosophy 
and  was  utilized  as  a  means  of  getting  qualified  candidates  into  office 
and  ending  rampant  nepotism.'5    The  system  adopted  by  the  Chinese  was 
studied  by  the  Eritish  during  their  period  of  colonialism  and  later 
adopted  by  them.    From  Britain,  the  concept  spread  to  the  United  States, 
and,  in  the  early  history  of  this  country,  the  Federalists  established  a 
tradition  of  career  service  in  the  national  government  under  the 
leadership  of  George  Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton.^ 

The  early  reformers  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  preached  civil  service  merit  reform  as  a  type  of  secular  religion. 
One  reformer  equated  civil  service  reform  with  "steadfast  obedience  to 
the  moral  laws  of  the  world."    Another,  in  speaking  of  the  spoils  system, 
said,  "it  poisons  our  institutions  .  .  .  corrupting  the  electorate  and 
creating  a  political  conscience  antagonistic  to  morals."    Carl  Shurz 

"fyill  Durant,  Our  Oriental  Heritage  (New  York:    Simon  and  Schuster, 
196*0,  PP.  800-802. 

^Leonard  D.  White,  The  Federalists  (New  York:    The  Kacmillan  Co., 
19*8),  pp.  253-290. 
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argued  about  civil  service  merit  system  reform:    "There  are  certain 

propositions  so  self  evident  and  so  easily  understood  that  it  would 

7 

appear  like  discourtesy  to  argue  them.  ..." 

While  the  case  for  civil  service  merit  system  reform  did  not 

lose  all  its  moral  fervor,  after  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  . 

increasing  prominence  of  the  scientific  management  movement,  the  case  was 

increasingly  presented  in  terms  of  how  this  system  improved  the  effectiveness, 

economy,  and  efficiency  of  government.    When  their  advice  was  asked, 

one  of  the  first  things  public  administrators  concerned  with  improving 

government  recommended  was  the  merit  civil  service  system.  Louis 

Brownlow  reports  that,  immediately  after  he  became  city  manager  of 

Knoxville,  he  replaced  the  corrupt,  inefficient  "spoils  system"  with  a 

merit -based  system.    The  public  administration  scholar  on  the 

Eisenhower  committee  to  establish  goals  for  America  saw  as  one  of  the 

prime  goals  of  American  democracy  the  building  of  a  talented,  expert,  and 

innovative  merit-based  civil  service  system  at  the  national,  state,  and 
g 

local  levels. 

One  of  the  problems,  however,  has  been  that  merit  civil  service 
reform  has  been  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  very  little  objective 
research  has  been  done  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  honest,  efficient  government  and  that  the  employees  of  merii> based 
service  systems  are  more  qualified  than  those  appointed  in  governments 
j 

Dwight  Waldo,  The  Administrative  State  (New  York:    The  Ronald 
Press  Company,  19^8),  pp.  27-30. 

8 

Wallace  S.  Sayre,  "The  Public  Service,"  in  Goals  ^or  Americans 
(Hew  York:    Prentice -Hall,  Inc.,  I960),  p.  296. 
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without  merit-based  civil  service  systems.    Much  of  the  research  in 
support  of  these  systems  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of  stated 
empirical  evidence  that  civil  service  systems  are  a  cure-all  for  the 
ills  of  government.    For  instance,  Kaplan  claims  that  a  certain  city 
under  a  merit  system  collected  more  garbage  at  a  lower  unit  cost  than  a 
second  city  where  laborers  were  hired  under  a  "spoils  system." 
Kaplan,  however,  neither  names  the  cities  nor  presents  his  figures.  In 
the  same  article,  Kaplan  cites  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  as  a  city  where 
the  cost  of  government  had  been  "vastly  reduced"  when  a  "sound  merit 
system"  was  established.    He  also  mentions  Jefferson  County,  Alabama, 
where,  according  to  Kaplan,  the  cost  of  county  services  was  reduced 
by  25  percent  after  the  adoption  of  a  merit  system.    The  cost  of 
collection  of  taxes  was  reduced  35  percent  in  this  Alabama  county  at 
the  same  time  that  "far  more  taxes  were  collected."     Kaplan's  use  of 
vague  words  such  as  "vastly  reduced"  and  "far  more"  rather  than 
actual  figures  is  indicative  of  the  need  for    more  specific  study  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  civil  service  merit  systems. 

Since  federal  grant-in-aid  legislation  requires  civil  service 
systems  in  certain  areas,  all  of  the  states  studied  have  the  legal  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  at  least  a  partial  merit  civil  service  system. 
These  areas  include  grants  under  the  Social.  Security  Act  which  covers 
such  areas  as  unemployment  insurance  and  public  assistance.    The  law  also 
requires  that  areas  such  as  welfare,  public  health,  child  welfare,  public 
employment,  and  vocational  rehabilation  operate  under  merit  based-systems. 10 

9 

K.  Eliot  Kaplan,  "How  to  Get  letter  Government, "  in  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  ^  (October,  1966),  p.  7.  .  u~-ic  Aiiairs 

10o 

.j^anl,  Public  Fers^nnoJ^Jldr.iiniGtration ,  p.  k-~j. 
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Each  of  the  339  executives  who  completed  the  questionnaire  from 
the  seven  states  studied  were  asked  if    he    had  civil  service  status 
or  tenure.    The  states  could  then  be  rank  ordered  by  the  extent  to 
which  civil  service  systems  have  been  incorporated,  and,  also,  an  overall 
comparison  could  be  made  between  individual  executives  under  civil  service 
systems  and  those  not  under  civil  service  systems.    Some  of  the  hypotheses 
to  be  examined  are  as  follows: 

1.  Executives  with  civil  service  status  have/do  not  have  higher 
levels  of  professional  development  than  executives  without 
civil  service  status. 

2.  Opportunities  for  advancement  and  career  employment  are/ 
are  not  greater  for  executives  with  civil  service  status. 

3.  Employment  satisfaction  is/is  not  greater  for  executives 
with  civil  service  status. 

Department  heads  were  dropped  from  the  analysis  of  civil  service  systems 

even  though  states  have  far  more  department  heads  than  the  federal  level 

.-and  some  are  not  subject  to  political  appointment  or  tenure  based  on 

the  approval  of  the  chief  executive  as  is  the  case  at  the  federal 

level.    It  is  generally  accepted  that  department  heads  should  not  be 

covered  by  civil  service,  and,  since  only  12.6  percent  of  the  department 

heads  indicated  that  they  had  civil  service  status  or  tenure,  it  was  felt 

that,  if  they  uere  included  in  the  data  analysis,  this  inclusion  would 

present  an  unrealistic  picture  of  the  system  because  executives  not 

traditionally  directly  under  civil  service  systems  would  be  compared  with 

executives  normally  included  under  merit  civil  service  systems.    All  other 
executives  viere  included  in  the  data  analvSis. 
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TABLE  59 

RANK  ORDER  OF  STATES  BY  PERCENTAGES  OF  EXECUTIVES  BELOW 
THE  DEPARTMENT  MEAD  LEVEL  WITH  CIVIL  SERVICE 
STATUS  OR  TENURE 


Having  Civil  Not  Having 


Service  Status 
or  Tenure 

Civil  ; 
Status 

Service 
or  Tenure 

No  Response 

# 

% 

t 

% 

# 

Alabama 

78 

84.8 

5 

15.2 

0 

0.0 

Virginia 

39 

41.5 

52 

55.3 

3 

3.2 

Kentucky 

33 

38.4 

53 

61.6 

0 

0.0 

South  Carolina 

23 

29.5 

54 

69.2 

A 
± 

1.3 

Tennessee 

25 

23  .4 

82 

76.6 

0 

0.0 

North  Carolina 

13 

19.1 

50 

75.8 

3 

4.5 

Mississippi 

1? 

18.1 

77 

81.9 

0 

0.0 

Alabama  is  in  a  class  by  itself  as  far  as  having  incorporated 
•-  a  civil  service  system.    The  questionnaire  responses  indicated  that 
84.8  percent  of  the  executives  below  the  department  head  level  were 
covered  by  a  civil  service  system.    In  the  mid-range  are  two  states, 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.    In  Virginia,  4l.5  percent  of  the  executives, 
excluding  department  heads,  are  part  of  a  civil  service  system,  and  38.4 
percent  are  included  in  Kentucky.    South  Carolina  falls  squarely  in  the 
middle  with  29.5  percent  of  its  executives  covered  under  a  civil  service 
system.    Three  states  fell  at  the  bottom  level  with  what  is  apparently 
the  minimum  coverage  required  by  federal  statutes  at  the  time  the  survey 
was  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1969.    These  three  states  are,  in  rank 
order,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Mississippi.    They  had  23.4  percent, 
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19.1  percent,  and  18. 1  percent,  respectively,  of  their  executives 
covered  by  civil  service  systems.    Data  on  the  rank  ordering  of  the 
states  are  presented  in  Table  59. 

Alabama  and  Louisiana  have  civil  service  laws  which  are  the  most 
comprehensive  in  the  Southern  states.    On  March  2,  1972,  the  Alabama  merit 


civil  service  system  will  be  thirty-three  years  old  and  will  be  the 


the  drive  of  Governor  Frank  Dixon  and,  although  factors  such  as  insecurity 

of  tenure,  political  patronage,  and  low  morale  were  considered,  the 

Governor  was  primarily  concerned  because  the  chief  executive  spent  too 

much  time  running  an  employment  agency  and  addressed  himself  as  follows 

to  the  question  of  efficiency: 

Under  our  present  system,  the  chief  duty  of  the  Governor  of 
Alabama  is  running  an  employment  agency.    Many  thousands  of 
applications  are  on  file  for  places;  each  applicant  has  a  right 
to  come  and  present  his  claims  in  person;  and  it  is  humanly 
impossible  for  the  Governor  to  act  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
state  in  patronage  matters,  even  assuming  he  spends  his  entire 
time  attending  to  that.  12 

The  law  established  a  central  personnel  system  and  rated  nearly  all 

executive  positions  as  classified  requiring  merit  appointment.  Even 

though  states  such  as  Virgina  (ranking  second)  do  not  rank  as  high 

regarding  numbers  of  executives  covered  under  a  merit  civil  service 

system,  it  it  has  been  noted  by  public  administration  authors  such  as 

Leonard  D.  'White  that  they  have  established  a  tradition  of  career 


oldest  such  law  in  any  of  the  Southern  states. 


11 


It  was  implemented  by 


John  Frazer,  "The  Merit  System  in  Alabama  State  Government," 
Public  Administration  Survey,  VII,  no. 6  (July,  i960),  1. 


^Legislature  of  Alabama,  Regular  Session,  1939,  Legislative 
Document  Ho.  2,  pp.  h0$. 
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employment.    While  South  Carolina  did  not  have  a  centralized  personnel 
system  at  the  time  of  the  study,  one  has  now  been  established.  In 
states  such  as  Mississippi,  which  ranks  last  on  implementation  of  merit 
civil  service  systems,  the  system  is  more  decentralized,  and  qualifications 
standards,  and.  examinations  required  for  appointment  or  promotion  are 
administered  by  the  department  heads. 

An  examination  of  the  data  indicates  that  those  executives  that 
are  covered  by  civil  service  systems  are  far  more  favorable  towards  such 
systems  than  those  executives  that  are  not  covered.    Out  of  the  228 
executives  below  the  department  head,  level  who  indicated  that  they  had 
civil  service  status,  93.0  percent  indicated  that  they  felt  that  their 
jobs  should  be  under  civil  service,  and  only  6.6  percent  indicated  the 
opposite.    In  the  case  of  executives  not  covered  by  civil  service  systems, 
a  slight  majority  of  them  (52.9/0  felt  that  they  should  not  be  covered, 
and  44.2  percent  felt  that  they  should.    Therefore,  coverage  or  lack  of 
it  does  affect  attitudes  toward  civil  service  status.    In  Alabama,  which 
has  the  most  comprehensive  legal  framework  for  a  civil  service  merit 
system,  79.3  percent  of  the  executives  are  favorable  towards  civil  service 
status;  whereas  in  Mississippi,  with  the  lowest  number  of  executives 
covered  by  civil  service,  43.9  percent  of  the  executives  felt  that  they 
should  be  covered  by  civil  service,  and  48.9  felt  that  they  should  not  be. 
However,  in  Tennessee,  which  is  also  loir  on  civil  service  coverage, 
68.2  percent,  which  approaches  the  Alabama  level,  felt  that  their  job 
should  be  covered  by  civil  service.    This  high  percentage  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  state  such  as  Tennessee  where  a  tiro- 
party  system  is  relatively  well  established,  there  is  a  greater  recognition 
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of  the  need  for  civil  service  systems  to  protect  careers.    In  South 
Carolina,  the  interviewing  for  the  second  survey  was  done  during  the 
Gubernatorial  race  which  was  perceived  to  be  a  very  close  race.  Many 
of  the  executives  in  this  situation  mentioned  the  close  race  for  Governor 
and  the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  civil  service  system  in  case 
the  dominant  party  was  defeated  and  a  governor  decided  to  embark  upon 
extensive  patronage  appointments.    Although  traditionally  in  the  South, 
due  to  democratic  dominance  at  the  executive  level,  career  employment 
has  been  possible  without  a  merit  civil  service  framework,  as  a  two-party 
system  emerges,  there  are  more  uncertainties  involved. 

The  first  hypothesis  to  be  examined  is  concerned  with  the 
professional  development  of  executives  covered  by  civil  service  as 
compared  to  those  not  covered.    This  is  a  relatively  difficult  attribute 
to  measure,  but  professional  quality  will  be  measured  by  educational 
levels,  number  of  job  offers,  professional  association  membership,  and 
the  number  of  offices  held  in  professional  associations.    One  of  the 
values  of  civil  service  reform  is  that  continuing  education  is  encouraged. 
It  is  further  assumed  that  more  qualified  executives  would  receive  more 
job  offers,  take  a  greater  interest  in  professional  associations  in 
their  area  of  specialization  and  hold  more  professional  association 
offices  than  those  less  professionally  oriented. 

The  five  tables  which  follow  present  data  on  the  educational 
levels  of  executives  with  civil  service  status  as  compared  to  executives 
without  civil  service  status,  and  on  an  overall  basis  the  differences  are 
not  very  great.     The  exact  same  percentage  of  executives  covered  by 
civil  service  systems  have  attended  college  (92.1;j)  as  executives  not 
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covered  by  civil  service.    At  the  master's  level,  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  two  groups  appears,  and  38.6  percent  of  those  under  civil 
service  have  master's  degrees  in  comparison  with  31-2  percent  of  those 
not  covered,    These  figures  represent  a  difference  of  7.^  percentage 
points.    For  academic  doctoral   degrees  and  law  degrees  with  respect  to 

i 

those  with  civil  service  coverage  and  those  without,  the  figures  are 

virtually  the  same.    However,  a  larger  percentage  of  those  with  civil 

service  coverage  have  M.D.  degrees  ( 16 . )  than  those  without 

coverage  (9.9?j).    The  difference  is  6.3  percentage  points.    At  the  state 

level,  the  figures  do  not  indicate  great  differences.    For  example, 

Alabama,  which  is  highest  in  civil  service  coverage, has  a  level  of 

30. k  percent  of  its  executives  with  master's  degrees    in  comparison 

with  hZ.l  percent  of  the  executives  in  Tennessee,  which  is  one  of  the 

three  lower  states  in  terras  of  civil  service  coverage.    In  North 

Carolina,  39-^-  percent  of  the  executives  below  the  department  head 

level  have  master's  degrees  placing  it  second  behind  Tennessee,  yet 

■  North  Carolina  is  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  states  in  terms  of 

civil  service  coverage.    At  the  bachelor's  degree  level,  Mississippi  and 

North  Carolina  are  tied  for  the  highest  percentage  with  39.^  percent  of 

their  executives  having  bachelor's  degrees.    This  percentage  is  substantially 

above  the  level  of  Alabama  and  Virginia  with  75.0  percent  and  78.7  percent 

respectively.    Among  federal  executives,  who  are  covered  under  what  is 

considered  to  be  the  model  of  civil  service  systems,  83.0  percent  had 

"'  13 

bachelor's  degrees  m  19o3.       This  percentage  is  noticeably  lower  than 
13 

-"David  T.  Stanley,  The. Higher  Civil  Service  (Washington,  D.C. : 
The  Brookings  Institution,  19657,  p.  30. 
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the  89. 4  percent  of  Mississippi  state  executives  who  have  bachelor's 
degrees  and  who  work  in  the  state  which  ranks  lowest,  in  terms  of  civil 
service  coverage,  of  all  the  seven  states  studied.    Probably  educational 
levels  of  a  state's  executives  bear    more  of  a  causal  relationship  to 
the  per-capita  expenditure  for  education  in  a  state  than  to  whether  or 
not  a  legal  civil  service  framework  has  been  established.  Eoth 
Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  rank  high  in  tax- effort  expenditures  in 
education  as  a  proportion  of  state  income. 

TABLE  60 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
ACCORDING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS 


Finished 
High  School 

 a  i° 


Under  Civil  Service  223  97.8 
Not  Under  Civil  Service  369  96.6 


Did  Not 
Finish 
High  School 


v. 


3 

10 


1.3 
2.6 


_Nq_Response 
Tr   


2 
3 


0.9 
0.8 


TABLE  61 


C0LL3G2  ATTENDANCE 
ACCORDING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS 


Attended 

Did 

Not 

College 

i 

Attend 

Colle-e 

Mo 

Response 

f 

....  i 

% 

Under  Civii  Service         210  92. 

1 

15 

6.6 

3 

1.3 

Not  Under  Civil  Service  352  92. 

1 

25 

6.5 

5 

1.3 
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TABLE  62 


BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
ACCORDING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS 


.  Have  Do  Not  Have 

Bachelor ' s  BachelGr 1 s 


Decree 

Degree 

No 

Re'sponse 

JL 

  ....      ......  V.  . 

% 

# 

i 

A 
ir 

Under  Civil  Service  190 

83.3 

36 

15.8 

2 

0.9 

Not  Under  Civil  Service  310 

81.2 

69 

18.1 

3 

0.8 

TABLE  63 


MASTER'S  DEGREE 
ACCORDING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS 


Rave 
Master ' s 
Degree 

Do  Not  Have 
Master ' s 
Degree 

No  Resuonse 

.  .   ™ 

~T 

T 

ch 

JL  3 
"if  JO 

Under  Civil  Service  88 

38.6 

138 

60.5 

2  0.9 

Not  Under  Civil  Service  119 

31.2 

260 

68.1 

3  0.8 

TABLE  6>i- 


MEDICAL  DOCTORATES,  LAW  DEGREES,  AND  ACADEMIC  DOCTORATES 
ACCORDING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS 


Executives 

Executives 

Executives 

With 

With  L.L.B. 

With  Ph.D. 

*  M.D. 

Or  J.D. 

Or  Ed.D. 

JL  df 

:r  » 

#  "J 

a  a 

Under  Civil  Service         37  16. 2  15        6.5  16  7.0 

(.iotal  =  22.0) 

Not  Under  Civil  Service  38  9.9  26        6.8  2?  7.0 

(Total  „  382) 
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Measures  concerning  participation  in  professional  associations 
were  also  utilized  as  an  index  of  professional  development.  Although 
differences  between  those  covered  "by  civil  service  systems  and  those  not 
are  not  very  substantial,  they  are  greater  than  the  differences  in 
educational  levels.    The  following  tables  present  'compilations  based  on 
professional  association  activity.    Executives  covered  under  civil 
service  are  slightly  more  likely  to  belong  to  professional  associations, 
and  89.0  percent  of  them  indicated  they  belonged  to  one  or  more  professional 
associations  in  comparison  with  83.0  percent  of  executives  not  covered 
by  civil  service.    Also,  percent  of  those  without  civil  service 

status  did  not  belong  to  any  professional  associations  in  comparison  with 
7.9  percent  of  those  with  coverage.    Also,  the  data  indicate  that 
executives  covered  by  civil  service  systems  belong  to  more  professional 
associations.    Out  of  the  executives  studied  with  civil  service  status, 

35.5  percent  of  them  belonged  to  five  or  more  associations  compared  with 

24.6  percent  not  covered  by  civil  service.    Executives  with  civil 
service  status  are  slightly  more  likely  to  hold  offices  in  professional 
associations,  and  33.8  percent  of  them  indicated  that  they  held  both 

a  state  and  a  national  office  in  comparison  with  19.1  percent  of  the 
executives  without  civil  service  coverage.    Also,  nore  executives ' in 
Alabama  held  national  and  state  offices  in  professional  associations 
(32.6?')  than  in  any  other  state.    Mississippi  and  r:orth  Carolina  were 
lowest  in  combined  national  and  state  professional  office  holding  with 
percentages  of  21.3  percent  and  19-7  percent,  respectively.  However, 
other  states  do  not  fit  the  rank  order  pattern  for  civil  service 
coverage. 


16? 

It  appears  that  civil  service  coverage  has  a  substantially 
greater  effect  on  executives  with  graduate  education  than  on  executives 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  below.    Professional  association  membership 
is  high  for  executives  with  graduate  level  education  in  terms  of  those 
covered  by  civil  service  (94.7$  belong  to  professional  associations) 
and  those  not  covered  by  civil  service  (92.5$  belong  to  professional 
associations).    However,  among  executives  with  graduate  school  training, 
those  with  civil  service  coverage  are  substantially  more  likely  to  hold 
both  a  state  and  national  professional  association  office  (4-5.0$)  than 
those  executives  without  coverage  (22. 5$).    Also,  among  executives  with 
graduate  training,  those  with  civil  service  coverage  are  more  likely 
to  belong  to  five  or  more  associations  (27.5$)  than  those  without 
coverage  (l8.7$).    For  executives  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  or 
less,  professional  office  holding  or  number  of  associations  the  executives 
belong  to  is  not  as  affected  by  civil  service  coverage,    At  this  level 
19.8  percent  of  the  executives  \d.th  civil  service  coverage  hold  both 
,-a  state  and  a  national  office  and  13.6  percent  of  those  not  covered 
hold  both  of  these  type  offices.    Therefore,  it  appears  that  civil 
service  coverage  does  affect  professional  development,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  executives  with  higher  levels  of  education. 

A  final  criterion  of  the  professional  quality  of  executives  was 
the  number  of  job  offers  they  had  received.    The  executives  were  asked 
questions  concerning  the  job  offers  they  had  received  from  city  government, 
other  departments  in  state  government,  other  states,  private  business, 
and  the  federal  government  since  talcing  their  present  positions.    It  is 
interesting  that  the  executives  received  more  job  offers  while  in  their 
present  position  from  private  businesses  than  from  any  of  the  other  areas, 
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TABLE  65 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
ACCORDING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS 


uo  Belong  Do  r.ot  Bglgng         mo  Response 

A  (1  Ji  d  .1  ft 


Under  Civil  Service         203    89. 0  18      .7.9  7  3.1 

Not  Under  Civil  Service  31?    83.0  57      14. 9  8  2.1 


TABLE  66 

NUMBER  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  TO  WHICH  EXECUTIVES  BELONG 
ACCORDING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS 


5  or  No 

1  ,     .     2,  3  4  More  Response 


_2  i£___Ji  g        E  /O  .  JO     .  7;  /O   7f  %        77  % 


Under 

Civil  17   7.5  15   6.6     31  13.6     44  19.3     33  14.5     81  35.5     7  3.1 

Service 

Not  Under 

Civil  58  15.2  42  11.0  ^  11.5  80  20.9  54  14.1  94  24.6  10  2.6 
Service 


TABLE  67 


PROFESSIONAL  OFFICES  HELD  BY  EXECUTIVES  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
ACCORDING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS 


State  and 

Not            State  National  National 

Applicable      Office  Office  Office  None 

_  Jt          4       *        Z  t  j  4          £       I  ^~ 

Under  Civil 

Service  17  7.5  77  33-8  14  6.1  77  33.8  36  15.8  7  3.1 
Not  Under  Civil 

Service       56    14.7  139  36.4  22     5.8  73    19-1       81    21.2    11  2.9 
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and  6l.4  percent  of  the  executives  with  civil  service  coverage  received 
job  offers  of  private  employment  in  comparison  with  6K.h-  percent  of  the 
executives  without  civil  service  status.    While  the  difference  is  slight, 
the  data  should  dispel  the  belief  that  executives  are  engaged  in  public 
employment  because  they  cannot  get  private  employment.    At  all  other 
levels,  individuals  with  civil  service  coverage  received  more  job 
offers  than  those  without  such  status.    This  difference  is  greatest  at 
the  federal  level  where  the  gap  between  those  covered  and  those 
executives  not  covered  by  civil  service  is  striking.    Over  half  (55. 6$) 
of  the  executives  with  civil  service  status  received  job  offers  from  the 
federal  government  while  in  their  present  position,  and  only 
percent  of  those  not  covered  received  such  offers.    This  is  a  difference 
of  21.1  percentage  points  and  does  indicate  that,  at  least  from  the 
federal  perspective,  executives  under  civil  service  are  considered 
more  highly  qualified.    These  figures  also  hold  when  controls  are 
introduced  for  educational  levels.    Among  those  executives  with  both 
graduate  training  and  civil  service,  6l.k  percent  had  received  job 
offers  from  the  federal  government  while  in  their  present  position, 
and,  among  executives  vdth  graduate  training  and  without  civil  service 
coverage,  k2.2  percent  had  received  such  offers.    Among  those  with  a 
college  degree  or  less,  hZ.Z  percent  vdth  civil  service  coverage  had 
received  federal  job  offers  and  29.0  percent  of  those  without  such 
coverage  had  received  offers.    The  data  indicate    a  similar  pattern  as 
that  found  vdth  respect  to  professional  association  activity  levels  in 
that  civil  service  coverage  seems  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  executives 
vdth  graduate  degrees  or  graduate  education  than  those  with  only  a 
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four  year  degree,  or  less.    On  a  statewide  basis,  executives  from 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  receive  the  most  offers  with  69.2 
percent  of  the  executives  below  the  department  head  level  in  South 
Carolina  and  68. 2. per cent  of  the  executives  in  North  Carolina  having 
received  federal  offers.    Those  under  civil  service  also  receive  more 
offers  from  other  states,  and  ^0.8  percent  received  such  offers  in 
comparison  with  30.9  percent  of  the  executives  not  under  civil  service. 
Overall,  the  job  offers  from  the  federal  level  are  substantially 
favorable  to  recruitment  of  executives  under  civil  service,  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  all  quarters  except  the  private  sector  lean  toward 
recruiting  executives  under  civil  service. 

TABLE  68 

JOB  OFFERS  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS 
ACCORDING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS 


A.    City  Employment 


Yes 

No 

No 

Response 

*  , 

i 

* 

i 

# 

% 

Under  Civil  Service 
Not  Under  Civil  Service 

57 

83 

25,0 
21.7 

168 
292 

73.7 

76  A 

3 
7 

1.3 
1.8 

B.    Other  Departments  in 

State  Government 

Yes 

No 

No  Resoonse 

* 

# 

% 

r 

* 

Under  Civil  Service 
Not  Under  Civil  Service 

86 
120 

37.7 

31 A 

139 

255 

cl.O 

66.8 

3 
7 

1.3 
1.8 
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TABLE  68  —  CONTINUED 
C.    Other  States 


ces 


To 


No 


± 


J. 


No  Response 
jr   % 


Under  Civil  Service 
Not  Under  Civil  Service 


93  ^0.8 
118  30.9 


132  .57.9 
25b  66.5 


3 
10 


1.3 

2.6 


D.    Private  Business 


Under  Civil  Service 
Not  Under  Civil  Service 


E.    Federal  Employment 


Under  Civil  Service 
Not  Under  Civil  Service 


Yes 


no 


JL 


± 


J, 


127  55.7 
132  3^.6 


98  itf.o 
2'j4  63.9 


Yes 


i 


7 


No 


i 


127  55.7 
132  3^.6 


98 
2V+ 


V3.0 
63.9 


No  Response 


3 

6 


1.3 
1.6 


No  Response 


3 

6 


1.3 
1.6 


A  second  hypothesis'  dealt  with  whether  or  not  executives  under 
civil  service  had  more  opportunities  for  advancement  and  longer  career 
tenure  than  executives  not  covered.    Each  executive  studied  in  the  seven 
state  survey  was  requested  to  present  a  job  history  of  where    he  had 
been  employed  and  the  dates  of  employment.    The  years  it  took  an  executive 
to  reach  initial  appointment  to  his  present  position,  as  well  as  the 
years  the  executive  has  spent  working  in  the  state  government  for  which 
he  is  presently  employed,  can  be  tabulated  from  this  information. 
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The  data  indicate    that  on  the  average  it  takes  slightly  longer  for 
executives  under  civil  service  to  reach  their  present  position 
(21.4  years)  than  it  takes  executives  not  under  civil  service  (20.9 
years).    Those  executives  with  graduate  training  and  civil  service 
coverage  took  20.2  years  to  reach  the  top,  and  those  without  such 
coverage  took  18.8  years.    The  difference,  however,  is  slight. 

Since  those  executives  with  civil  service  status  have  been 
employed  by  their  present  state  government  on  an  average  of  20.3 
years  in  comparison  with  17.1  years  for  those  executives  not  covered  by 
civil  service,  a  slightly  longer  tenure  is  indicated  for  executives  under 
civil  service.    While  civil  service  tenure  may  be  slightly  more  conducive 
to  longer  careers  in  state  government,  it  does  not  seem  to  help  rapid 
career  advancement.    It  takes  longer  to  reach  the  top  (present 
position)  in  states  such  as  Alabama  (21.0  years)  and  Virginia  (24.2 
years)  which  have  higher  percentages  of  executives  covered  under 
civil  service  than  in  states  such  as  Tennessee  (l7.5  years),  Kentucky 
(19.1  years),  and  North  Carolina  (20.1  years)  which  all  have  lower 
percentages  of  executives  covered  by  civil  service.    It  is  also 
evident  from  the  data  that  executives  covered  by  civil  service  as  well 
as  those  not  covered  by  civil  service  have  been  able  to  pursue  careers 
in  state  goverment  as  evidenced  by  average  length  of  time  executives  have 
been  employed  by  the  state  for  which  they  presently  work.  Executives 
under  civil  service  spent  an  average  of  21.1  years  reaching  the  top 
(present  position)  and  another  9.0  years 'average  time  in  their  present 
position  which  means  that  they  have  an  average  career  history  of  29.3 
years  of  which  they  have  spent  an  average  of  20.3  years  employed  by  the 
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state  for  which  they  presently  work.    Those  executives  not  covered  by 
civil  service  have  spent  20.9  years  reaching  the  top  (present  position) 
and  another  7.9  years  in  their  present  position  giving  them  a  combined 
average  career  time  of  27.9  years  of  which  they  have  spent  an  average 
of  17.1  years  working  for  the  state  government  by  which  they  are  presently 
employed.    If  anything,  those  not  under  civil  service  coverage  have  a 
slight  advantage  over  other  executives  because  they  have  reached  the 
executive  level  over  a  shorter  career  span  and  at  the  same  time  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  career,  an  opportunity  which  is 
indicated  by  the  average  length  of  time  employed  in  the  state.  The 
data    do   not  support  the  second  hypothesis  that  opportunities  for 
advancement  are  greater  for  executives  with  civil  service  status  and, 
while .tenure  is  slightly  longer  for  executives  with  civil  service 
.status,  nevertheless  career  patterns  are  indicated  for  executives 
not  covered  by  civil  service. 


TABIE  69 

CAREER  HISTORY  IN  AVERAGE 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS 

Years  Employed 

Years  Fresent 

By  This  State 

Years  to  Top 

Position 

Government 

Under  Civil  Service                 21. 1^!- 

9.02 

20. 34 

Not  Under  Civil  Service  20.98 

7.90 

17.16 

17k 

A  third  hypothesis  dealt  with  the  job  satisfaction  of  those 
under  civil  service  in  comparison  with  those  not  under  civil  service. 
The  executives  were  asked  to  consider  all  aspects  of  their  jobs  and 
then  state  how  well  they  liked  them  and  how  well  satisfied  they  were. 
Most  of  the  executives  indicated  that  they  liked  their  job  very  well. 
None  of  the  executives  surveyed  indicated  that  they  did  not  like  their 
job  at  all.    The  executives  who  responded  from  South  Carolina  seemed  to 
be  happiest  with  their  jobs  since  82.1  percent  indicated  that  they 
liked  their  job  very  well.  ^  Executives  below  the  department  head  level 
in  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  follow  closely  with  78.8  percent  and 
78.7  percent,  respectively,  who  indicated  that  they  liked  their  job. 
On  an  overall  basis,  slightly  more  of  the  executives  under  civil 
service  (?8.5S»)  liked  their  jobs  very  well  than  those  not  under  civil 
service  (73 -8^),  and , at  the  same  time,  slightly  more  of  the  executives 
with  civil  service  status  disliked  some  things  (lA.Ojo)  than  those  not 
covered  by  civil  service  (11.3$).    Degree  of  job  satisfaction  seems  to 
be  more  closely  related  to  civil  service  coverage  among  executives  with 
graduate  training  than  those  having  only  a  bachelor's  degree  or  less.  At 
the  bachelor's  level  or  below,  both  executives  covered  by  civil  service 
and  those  not  covered  indicate  equal  levels  of  very  high  satisfaction 
(80.0%).    Whereas  of  those  executives  with  graduate  training  and  civil 
service  coverage  80.0  percent  are  highly    satisfied  with  their  jobs 
and  of  those  without  such  coverage  67. k  percent  3re  highly  satisfied. 

The  author  noticed  a  high  level  of  enthusiasm  for  their  jobs 
exhibited  by  fifteen  executives  interviewed  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
follow-up  survey. 
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The  differences  between  executives  with  civil  service  status  and 
those    without  are  so  slight  in  terras  of  job  satisfaction  that  it 
cannot  be  stated  that  civil  service  coverage  or  the  lack  of  it  is  a 
determining  factor  in  level  of  job  satisfaction,  although  it  does 
seem  to  be  a  more  related  factor  among  executives  with  higher  levels 
of  education. 

TABLE  ?0 
JOB  SATISFACTION 

Lilce 
Some 


Like 

Things- 
Dislike 
Others 

Dp  Not  Like 

No 

Response 

Very 
Well 

Fairly 
Well 

Too 
Well 

At 

An 

Under 

# 

179 

17 

32 

0 

0 

0 

Civil 

Service 

$ 

78.5 

7.5 

14.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Not 

282 

43 

52 

0 

0 

0 

Under 

Civil 

73.8 

11.3 

13.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Service 

If  no  other  data  were  available  than  that  presented  in  the 
present  chapter,  one  might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  civil  service 
reform  does  not  make  much  of  a  difference  in  terms  of  Impact  on  the  state 
systems.    However,  another  possibility  is  that  civil  service  values 
have  become  so  well  established  that  they  are  part  of  the  civic 
culture  of  states  and  are  operative  despite  the  lack  of  a  substantial 
legal  supportive  framework.    Evidence  of  this  is  available  in  that, 
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as  indicated  earlier,  career  systems  exist  in  all  the  states,  at 
least  as  measured  by  the  average  length  of  time  the  executives  have 
spent  employed  by  their  present  state  government.    Secondly,  the 
chapter  on  education  indicates  that  Southern  executives  at  the  graduate 
level  are  more  educated  than  their  federal  counterparts  who  work  under 
a  merit  civil  service  legal  framework  which  has  existed  for  years. 
Some  writers "have  been  inclined  to  assume  that,  because  a  legal 
frame  work  did  not  exist  for  civil  service  tenure,  a  "spoils  system" 
based  upon  partisan  appointment  or  patronage  must  be  present.  The 
empirical  data  does  not  support  this  assumption. 

The  presence  of  a  supportive  framework  for  the  operation  of 
a  merit  civil  service  system  can  be  examined  by  probing  the  civil 
service  civic  culture  of  the  executives  in  the  seven  states.    If  such 
a  culture  is  strong,  it  would  have  an  Impact  despite  the  absence  of  a 
legal  civil  service  framework.    The  executives  were  asked  questions 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  they  valued  civil  service  systems,  and 
this  data  can  be  utilized  to  measure  the  degree  of  civil  service 
culture.    In  order  to  analyze  the  degree  of  the  existence  of  a  civil 
service  culture,  all  exeuctives  will  be  included,  and  the  department 
heads,  who  were  heretofore  excluded  in  this  chapter,  will  again  be 
added.    One  of  the  questions  asked  the  executives  was  whether  they 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  statement  that  employees  hired  under  a  civil 
service  merit  system  were  better  qualified  than  those  hired  under  a 
patronage  system.    The  vast  majority  of  the  executives  (66.9$)  agreed 
that  those  hired  under  a  merit  system  were  better  qualified.    Out  of  the 
839  executives  interviewed,  lk?  or  17. 5  percent  disagreed, 
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and  the  remaining  did  not  know.    This  question  indicates  that  a  civil 
service  culture  is  relatively  well  established  among  executives. 
Each  state  has  now  been  affected  by  the  merit  civil  service  system 
movement,  and  one  author  made  the  following  statement  after  the 
application  of  civil  service  standards  to  states  through  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  other  federal  provisions  related  to  grant-in-aid 
programs : 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  previous  time  in  the  nation's 
history  more  rapid  advance  has  been  made  in  the  introduction 
of  sound  techniques  than  that  which  occurred  after  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  amended  in  1939  to  the  effect  that  state 
plans  to  be  acceptable  to  the  national  board  must  provide 
"methods  relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis."    It  was  a  little  short 
of  amazing  that  several  states  where  conditions  approached  a 
public  scandal  should  in  a  few  months  become  the  field  for 
great  technical  advances.    It  is  also  doubtful  whether  any 
group  of  administrative  personnel  has  ever  made  greater 
contributions  to  merit  system  techniques  than  has  the 
professional  group  concerned  with  welfare  administration.  15 

The  executives  were  also  asked  how  they  felt  about  the 

statement  that  employees  who  have  civil  service  status  cannot  be  fired 

and  thus  do  not  work  as  hard  as  those  not  under  civil  service.  The 

majority  of  the  executives  (5^.6^)  disagree  with  this  statement  and 

support  civil  service  civic  culture,  and  17.9  percent  of  the  executives 

feel  that  executives  under  civil  service  did  not  work  as  hard.  It 

should  be  recognized  that  this  support  exists  for  the  civil  service 

culture  despite  the  fact  that  62.1  percent  (a  majority)  of  the  state 

executives  studied  below  the  department  head  level  were  not  legally 

covered  under  a  civil  service  system; 


Lev/is  Meriam,  Relief  and.  Social  Security  (Washington,  D.C. 
Brookings  Institution,  19^-6),  p.  829. 
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TABLE  71 

CIVH  SERVICE  CIVIC  CULTURE  OF  EXECUTIVES 

"Employees  who  are  hired  under  a  civil  service 
merit  system  are  generally  better  qualified 
than  those  hired  under  a  patronage  system. 11 


Number 

Percent 

Agree 

5eA 

00.  U 

Disagree 

IV? 

17.5 

"Hon '  i*  TCnnTT 

135 

16.1 

No  Response 

3 

M 

TABLE  72 

CIVIL  SERVICE  CIVIC 

CULTURE  OF  EXECUTIVES 

"Employees  who  have  civil  service  status 
cannot  be  fired  and  thus  do  not  work  as  hard 
as  those  not  under  civil  service . " 

Number 

Percent 

Agree 

150 

17.9 

Disagree 

5^.6 

Don't  Know 

221 

26.3 

No  Response 

10 

1.2 
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There  are  several  significant  observations  that  can  be  made 
based  upon  the  present  study  as  it  relates  to  civil  service  coverage. 
One  of  these  is  that  a  civil  service  system  seens  to  be  operative 
on  several  dimensions  despite  the  lack  of  civil  service  coverage 
of  a  majority  of  executives.    This  is  indicated  by  high  levels  of 
educational  attainment  as  v/ell  as  professional  association  activity 
levels.    Also,  career  patterns  are  indicated  from  average  tenure 
time.    The  probable  explanation  for  this  is  the  existence  of  a  civil 
service  culture  among  a  majority  of  the  executives.    A  second  factor 
that  must  be  considered  is  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  those 
executives  who  did  not  express  support  for  civil  service  coverage  favor 
a  patronage  or  "spoils"  system.    There  is  increasingly  a  counter- 
movement  to  the  belief  that  civil  service  systems  are  a  panacea  for 
all  governmental  ills.    Some  of  the  criticisms  are  that  it  over 
protects  the  incompetent  civil  servant.^     A  second  is  that,  in  the 

■words  of  Wallace  Sayre,  it  may  in  some  instances  represent  the  ".triumph 

17 

of  technique  over  purpose."   '    This  was  an  area  that  many  executives 
commented  on  in  the  second  interviev:  when  they  stated  that  personnel 
offices  did  not  understand  their  job  recruitment  needs,  salary  needs,  or 
educational  requirements.    Therefore,  part  of  the  criticism  was  directed 
toward  excessive  red  tape  requirements.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

Louis  C.  Gawthrop,  Bureaucratic,  Behavior  in  the  Executive 
Branch;    An  Analysis  of,  Orr?Jii.gatipnaJ..  Change  (New  York:  Free  Press  of 
Glencoe,  19^9) . 

Wallace  Sayre,  "The  Triumph  of  Technique  over  Purpose,"  Public 
Administration  Review.  VIII  (Spring,  19':-S),  p.  13^. 
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the  state  studied  with  the  highest  level  of  civil  service  had  the  most 

things  to  dislike  (22.8^)  in  terns  of  job  satisfaction.  However, 

this  could  be  related  to  factors  other  than  the  mechanics  of  the  civil 

service  system,    nevertheless,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  civil 

service  systems'  procedures  and  methods  will  triumph  over  the  purpose 

for  which  they  were  originally  intended.    Another  area  in  which  civil 

service  systems  have  come  under  increasing  pressure  relates  to  the 

desire  of  ghetto  residents  to  participate  in  the  formulation  and 

18 

implementation  of  the  programs  which  affect  them.       Civil  service 

requirements  in  terms  of  educational  backgrounds  and  testing  procedures 

have  been  critically  examined  in  terms  of  the  manner  by  which  they 

19 

affect  the  hiring  of  minority  groups.       The  concern  in  this  area  is  . 

that  the  recruitment  of  Hacks,  Mexican.": Americans ,  Indians,  and  Women 

into  the  executive  ranks  has  been  affected  by  stringent  recruitment 

20 

requirements  for  degrees  and  graduate  education. 

These  criticisms  lead  to  a  far  more  fvuidamental  question 
concerning  the  role  of  the  political  machine  and  its  utilization  of  the 
patronage  spoils  system  as  an  important  base  of  power.    These  issues 
are  raised  under  the  assumption  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  a 
dissertation  should  be  to  raise  new  questions  for  future  research  for 
both  the  aspiring  Ph.  D.  and  others.    These  questions  are:    Why  did  the 
:       $  ' 

Report  of  the  I.ationa!  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
(New  York':    Bantam  Books,  1968),  pp.  16-17. 

19  _ 

ira  Sharkansky,  Public.  Admin is.tr p.t.i on  (Chicago,  HI.: 
Markhan  Publishing  Co.,  1970),  pp.  192-195. 
20 

Ibid. ,  pp.  151-158. 
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political  machine  come  into  being?    What  functions  does  it  play?  Why 

has  it  persisted  in  nany  cities  such  as  Chicago  despite  the  blandishments 

of  reformers?    Finally  the  hard  questions  of  whether  or  not  the  violence 

and  turbulence  in  our  country,  particularly  in  our  cities,  is  a  result 

of  the  premature  demise  of  the  political  machine  and  the  "spoils/1 

system  must  be  asked.    Merton  has  found  by  a  functional  analysis  of  the 

political  machine  that  it  played  a  major  role  in  assimilating  urban 

immigrants  into  the  American  political  and  occupational  system  and 

played  many  of  the  roles  currently  filled  by  the  welfare  system  with 

the  exception  that  people  worked  for  the  machine  by  providing  votes 

and  partisan  support, in  return  for  government  appointments,  contracts, 

21 

jobs  with  government  contractors,  and  other  payoffs. 

One  author  has  defined  the  machine  as  an  organization , which  is 

relative!;/  non- ideologically  oriented  but  which  exists  rather  for  the 

pragmatic  purpose  of  keeping  its  leaders  in  office  and  distributing 

22 

income  to  those  who  work  for  it.       Such  an  orientation  means  that 
the  machine  has  to  depend  on  concrete  accomplishments  and  a  rapid 
turnover  of  funds,  and  these  necessities  enable  it  to  move  with  a 
rapidity  that  would  leave  some  present  bureaucrats  shaking  their  heads 
because    tiro- year  planning  grants  had  not  been  awarded.    One  Tammany 
boss,  defending  the  machine- based  spoils  system,  provides  insight  into 
how  it  works: 

2^Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  (Glencoe, 
111.;    Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1957). 

22Edward  C.  Banfield  and  James  C.  Wilson,  City  Politics 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:    Harvard  University  Press,  1965) ,  pp.  114-117. 
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There's  an  honest  graft,  and  I'm  an  example  of  how  it  works.  I 
might  sum  up  the  whole  tiling  by  say in':    "I  seen  my  opportunities 
and  I  took  em.' Just  let  me  explain  by  examples,    My  party's 
in  power  in  the  city,  and  it's  going  to  undertake  a  lot  of 
public  improvements.    Well,  I'm  tipped  off,  say  that  they're 
going  to  lay  out  a  new  park  in  a  certain  place.    I  go  to  the 
place  and  I  buy  up  all  the  land  I  can  get  in  the  neighborhood. 
Ain't  it  perfectly  honest  to  charge  a  good  price  and  make  profit 
on  my  investment  and  foresight?    Of  course  it  is.    Well  thats 
honest  graft.  ...  If  I  have  a  good  thing  to  hand  out  in  private 
life,  I  give  it  to  a  friend.    Why  shouldnH  I  do  the  sane  in 
public  life.  .  .  .  The  books  are  all  right.    The  money  in  in 
the  treasury  is  all  right.    ^11  they  can  show  is  that  the 
Tammany  heads  of  departments  looked  after  their  friends  within 
the  law  and  gave  them  what  opportunities  they  could  to  make 
legal  graft.  23 

This  illustrates  what  Banfield  has  termed  the  non- ideological  and 
income  distribution  orientation  of  the  political  machine.  However, 
from  the  perspective  of  the  political  scientist  the  importance  is 
in  understanding  the  context  in  which  the  political  machine  "spoils" 
system  comes  into  being.    According  to  a  historical  analysis  of  the 
political  machine  in  a  cross  national  context  by  James  Scott,  it 
occurs  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Political  poi?er  is  fragmented. 

2.  Host  of  the  population  is  poor. 

3.  There  is  a  rapid  influx  of  population. 

4.  There  are  ethnic  cleava.ges  and  social  disorganization.  24 
The  boss,  by  patting  together  a  machine,  plays  a  significant  role.  In 
other  words,  political  machines  do  not  rise  in  a  vacuum,  neither  do 


23  Charles  Glaab,  "Boss  George  Washington  KLunkitt  on  City 
Politics,"  in  The  American  City  (Eomewood,  111.:    The  Dorsev  Press, 
1969),  pp.  373-379. 

2^Ja:es  C.  Scott,  "Corruption,  Machine  Politics,  and  Political 
Change,"    American  Political  Science  Review.  LXIII  (December,  1969 ) , 
1142-1158.  * 
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they  exist  without  a  purpose.    The  political  machine  provides  a  base 

fron  which  a  fragmented  system  can  be  coordinated  and  new  population 

can  be  assimilated.    It  provides  an  alternative  to  violence,  increases 

the  legitimacy  of  a  regime,  and  fosters  inter-class  collaboration. 

The  utilization  and  control  of  contract  payoffs  through  machine  politics 

to  ethnic  groups  such  as  the  Italians  so  that  they  become  assimilated 

and  more  affluent  has  been  veil  documented  in  such  cities  as  Nevi  Kaven.  *• 

The  conclusion  could  be  reached  that  Blacks  and  other  minority  groups 

must  now  attempt  to  be  occupationally  mobile  with  the  dual  dilemma  of 

a  decreasing  unskilled  job  labor  market  and  without  the  benefits  of 

the  political  machine  and  that  this  is  one  explanation  for  urban 

violence.    However,  while  federal  spending  and  New  Dealism  involving 

federally  organized  and  financed  unemployment  compensation,  public 

assistance,  public  housing,  and  more  recently,  community  action  programs 

have  been  often  given,  due  to  loss  of  patronage,  as  the  ipso,  facto 

reason  that  machines  have  declined,  at  least  one  mayor,  Richard  Daley 

of  Chicago,  has  utilized  these  federal  funds  as  a  basis  to  consolidate 

power,  create  a  machine,  and  maintain  a  very  powerful  political 
26 

base.      It  is  precisely  in  the  highly  urbanized  areas  that  some    of  the 
conditions  conducive  to  the  rise  of  machine  politics  such  as  rapid  :    .j  " 
influx  of  population,  large  groups  of  poor,  fragmentation  of  power, 
ethnic  cleavages,  and  the  outflux  of  middle-class  citizenry  are  most 

25itobert  A.  Dahl,  yiho  Governs?.  .  Democracy  and  Power  in  an 
American  Cit7»r  (New  Haven,  Conn.:    Yale  University  Press,  i960). 

2"Ihsights  into  the  tremendous  influence  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
is  provided  in  Theodore  tJhite's  .The  I-'aking  of  the.  Presidert  1968  (New 
York:    Pocket  Nooks,  1970). 


prevelent. 

In  the  larger  context  of  federal  government  and  state  government, 
the  middle-class  citizenry  dominate.    Civil  service  reform  and  values 
reflect  middle  class  and  professional  values. of  the  importance  of 
appointment  based  on  merit,  impartial  treatment,  adherence  to  rules 
and  regulations,  formal  education,  and  protection  of  profess ionalism 
from  political  tampering.    Evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  Warner 
figures  and  data  presented  in  this  study  on  the  predominantly  middle 
class  and  professional  backgrounds  of  federal  and  state  executives.  It 
is  evident  from  the  behavioral  data  presented  earlier  that,  as  the 
South  has  become  more  affluent  and  sub  urbanized  and  its  population 
has  become  educated  and  acquired  more  of  a  cosmopolitan  professional 
outlook,  these  values  have  become  a  part  of  the  civic  culture  despite 
the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  states  studied  legal  frameworks  for  the 
complete  establishment  of  a  civil  service  system  are  only  existent 
where  required  by  federal  statute.    Further  support  is  provided  for  the 
above  proposition    that  civil  service  values  reflect  the  ethics  of 
the  professional  and  middle -class  in  that  earlier  data  indica.ted  that 
executives  with  higher  levels  of  education  are  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  civil  service  status. 

Machine -based  politics  reflect  the  values  of  the  entrepreneur 
(not  those  of  manager -run  corporation).    These  values  opt  in  the  direction 
of  authoritarian  control  from  the  top,  loyalty  to  friends  and  organization 
rather  than  profession,  full  exploitation  of  financial,  opportunities , 
maximum  utilization  of  political  power  to  affect  material  gain  for 
the  enterprise  (machine),  and  anon-idealistic,  pragmatic  a.pproach 
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(what  is  good  is  what  works).    The  interclash  of  these  two  value 
systems  arid  the  -underlying  historical  environment  provide  a  ripe  area 
for  political  research. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


POLITICS  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ACTUALIZATION 


While  the  social  characteristics  of  executives  such  as 
occupational  backgrounds  of  fathers,  sizes  of  community  of  birth, 
educational  levels,  and  areas  of  educational  specialization  as  well  as 
the  sex  of  an  executive  exert  a  major  impact  on  the  executive's  career, 
earlier  studies  of  business  and  federal  executives  have  clearly 
indicated  that  the  personalities  and  psychic  maJce-up  of  decision- 
makers are  also  crucial  to  understanding  his  behavior.*    One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  second,  follow-up  interview  of  one  hundred  and  four 
Southern  executives  from  seven  states  was  to  determine  if  those  executives 
who  were  more  actualized  were  more  political  in  their  approach  to 
their  jobs  than  less  actualized  executives.    Actualization  is  a  measure 
of  psychological  development,  and  characteristics  of  the  actualized 
person  will  be  developed  later.    James  D.  Thompson  has  hypothesized 


W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Paul  Van  Riper,  Norman  Martin,  and  Orvis 
Collins,  The  American  Federal  Executive  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale 
University  Press,  1963);  w-  Lloyd  Warner  and  James  C.  Abegglen,  Big 
Business  Leaders  in  America  (New  York:    Harper  Brothers,  1955);  Harold 
D.  Lasswell,  Psychopatholpgy  and  Politics  (Chicago,  HI;:  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1930);    George  Marcus,  "Psychopathology  and  Politics," 
Journal  of  Politics,  XXXI  (1969);  913-921;  Raymond  E.  Wolfinger,  B.  L. 
Wolfinger,  K.  Prewitt,  and  S.  Rosenhock,  "America's  Radical  Right:  Politics 
and  Ideology,"  in  Ideology  and  Discontent,  ed.  by  David  Apter  (New  York: 
Free  Press,  1964),  pp.  262-293. 
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that  highly  discretionary  jobs  are  involved  in  the  political  process 

and  the  individuals  who  function  in  those  jobs  seek  to  maintain  power 

greater  than  their  dependence  through  coalition  participation  and 
2 

formulation.      One  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 

research  was  to  find  a  means  of  conceptualizing  political  activity.  The 

first  part  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  task.    Involvement  in 

politics  will  be  defined  and  operationalized  in  -terms  of  this  research 

as  bargaining  for  influence  through  persuasion,  negotiation,  pressure, 

and  the  maintenance  of  competing  coalitions  to  obtain  a  desired 

allocation  of  resources  and  values,    The  latter  part  of  the  definition 

was  borrowed  from  David  Easton.    He  indicates  that  a  political  system 

can  be  designated  .as  those  interactions  through  which  values  are 

3 

authoritatively  allocated  for  a  society.      Because  of  the  need  to 
analyze  on  a  behavioral  level  and  for  purposes  of  operationalization 
and  measurement,  the  author  of  this  research  project  had  to  be  more 
specific  about  exactly  what  constituted  "those  interactions." 

Traditionally,  a  tendency  to  separate  administration  from 
politics  has  existed  in  political  science.    Such  executives  as  city 
managers,  university  department  chairmen,  and  government  administrators 
were  earlier  perceived  as  separate  from  politics.    Gladys  Kammerer 
found  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  city  managers  are  expected  to 
stay  out  of  the  political  process,  their  non-involvement  in  politics 

2 

J.  D.  Thompson,  Organizations  in  Action  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1967),  pp.  125-131. 

3 

David  Easton,  A  Systems  Analysis  of  Political  Life  (New  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  19o577  p.  21. 
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was  a  myth  and  that  changes  in  coalitions  are  the  prinary  factors  that 
lead,  to  a  city  manager's  loss  of  his  job. 

We  found  tha.t  all  managers  in  our  case  stud;"  cities  were  involved 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree' in  shaping  or  vetoing  of  public 
policy.  .  .  .  Our  explanation,  of  course,  implies  that  managers 
whether  consciously  or  not,  core  to  be  identified  with  the 
aspirations  of  particular  interests  in  a  community,  and  when  new 
interests  replace  old  interests  in  control  of  a  city  council,  a 
new  manager  will  replace  the  old  one.  4 

Political  scientists  are  now  exhibiting  an  increased  recognition 

that  the  political  process  is  a  pervasive  one  which  cuts  across  all 

organizations.    As  Thompson  indicates,  the  attainment  of  a  viable 

domain  is,  in  essence,  a  political  problem  that  requires  establishing 

a  position  in  which  diverse  organizations  find  overlapping  interests. 

"The  management  of  interorganizational  relations  is  just  as  political 

5 

as  the  management  of  a  political  party  or  international  relations." 

Without  persuasion,  pressure,  and  coalition  behavior, 
organizations  cannot  function  well.     Coalition  formation  is  used  as  a 
means  of  reducing  uncertainty  and  averting  threats  to  an  organization's 
existence.      Selznick  has  presented  the  case  of  the  necessity  for 
institutional  leadership  in  terms  of  the  executive's  getting  involved 
very  forcefully  in  the  political  process.    According  to  him,  leaders  are 
called  on  to  perform  the  four  main  functions  which  follow: 
1.       Definition  of  institutional  mission  and  role. 

'G.  II.  Kamnerer,  C.  D.  Farris,  J.M.  DeGrove,  and  A.  B.  Clubok, 
Ihe  M>an  Pol4ito3^fiEfflij&  (Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1963), 
K  193. 

5 

Thompson,  Organizations,  .in  Action,  p. 

Philip  Selznick,  T.  V.  A.  and  the,  Grass  Roots  (Berkley,  Calif.: 
University  of  California  Press,  19^-9). 
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2.  Institutional  embodiment  of  purpose. 

3.  Defense  of  institutional  integrity. 

n 

4.  Ordering  of  internal  conflict. 

According  to  Selznick,  the  danger  occurs  when  there  is  a  retreat  to 
technology  in  organizations.  * 

A  characteristic  threat  to  the  integration  of  purpose  and 
commitment    —  hence  to  the  adequate  definition  of  institutional 
mission  —  is  an  excessive  or  premature  technological  orientation. 
This  posture  is  marked  by  a  concentration  on  ways  and  means.  .  .  . 
The  enterprise  is  conceived  of  as  a  tool  whose  goals  are  set 
externally.  ...  In  particular  if  leadership  acts  as  If  it  had 
no  creative  role  in  the  formulation  of  ends,  when  in  fact  the 
situation  demands  such  a  role,  it  will  fail,  leaving  a  history 
of  uncontrolled,  opportunistic  adaptation  behind  it.  8 

The  institutional  embodiment  of  purpose,  according  to  Selznick,  involves 
not  only  the  making  of  policy,  but  also  the  building  of  that  policy  into 
the  organizational  social  structure.    This  integration  of  policy  into 
the  structure  is  a  creative  task  which  involves  coalition  building.9 
The  defense  of  institutional  integrity  and  the  ordering  of  internal 
conflict  also  involves  pressuring  and  mediating  the  struggle  among 
competing  interests.    Effective  leadership  involves  a  maintenance  of 
power  so  that  appropriate  commitments   will  be  fulfilled.10  Involvement 
in  the  political  process  defined  as  bargaining  for  influence  through  the 
formulation  and  maintenance  of  coalitions  is  crucial  to  the  maintenance 
7 

Philip  Selznick,  Leadership  in  Administration  (r'ew  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1957),  pp.  62-63. 

o 

Ibid. ,  pp.  74-75. 
9Ibid. ,  p.  63. 
10Ibid. ,  p.  64. 
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11 

of  organizational  values  and  integrity. 

W.  Lloyd  V/arner  utilizes  a  positional  definition  of  the  political 

executive  in  his  study  of  the  federal  executive.    Through  administering 

the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  to  a  sample  of  257  federal  executives, 

Warner  found  that  federal  executives  see  the  external  world  as  both  a 

12 

source  of  pressure  and  a  means  of  getting  things  accomplished.  The 
authors  also  find  that  uncertainty,  fear  of  failure,  and  doubt  of 
capactiy  are  more  characteristic  of  politically  appointed  executives 
than  of  career  civil  service  executives.    The  problem  with  this 
definition  of  political  executives,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  positional 
definition  based  upon  type  of  appointment  rather  than  a  functional  one 
based  upon  the  type  of  activities  in  which  the  executive  engages. 
According  to  the  definition  of  the  word  political  untilized  in  this 
paper,  a  politically  appointed  executive  might  be  quite  non-political 
in  the  sense  that  he  would  not  be  very  involved  in  bargaining  for 
influence  through  formulation  and  maintenance  of  coalitions.  Likewise, 
a  career  executive  might  be  quite  high  on  the  political  scale  because 
of  the  functional  nature  of  his  activities. 

An  inadequate  conceptualization  of  the  political  process  was 
one  of  the  reasons  mentioned  by  Gladys  Kammerer  for  the  lack  of 
research  on  the  university  as  a  political  system.    In  this  case  she  turns 

11 

Skill  at  negotiation  and  bargaining  as  a  prerequisite  to 
success  in  American  politics  is  noted  in  Robert  A.  Dahl  and  Charles 
Lindblom's  Politics  Economics .and  Welfare  (New  York:    Harper  and  Row, 
1953),  p.  304. 

12 

Warner,  The  American  Federal  Executive,  p.  193. 
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from  the  mythology  of  the  non-partisanship  of  the  city  manager  to 

challenge  the  myth  of  the  university  as  a  non-political  system. 

We  have  learned  much  as  political  scientists  about  the  behavior 
of  the  American  Voter.  .  .  about  his  reference  group  identifications, 
his  perceptions  of  issues,  his  ability  or  inability  to  identify 
self-interest.    Put  vie  have  learned  nothing  .about  our  own  political 
behavior  as  faculty  members  within  the  university  context.  '.  .  . 
Vfe  as  political  scientists  have  never  examined  the  internal 
structure  of  our  large  fragmented  universities  as  political  systems 
nor  have  we  looked  at  the  behavioral  consequences  of  intense 
internalization  by  faculty  of  relationships  to  peers,  students 
and  the  administrative  hierarchy.  13 

This  inadequacy  in  much  of  our  political  research  is  precisely  because 

we  have  over  utilized  institutional  and  positional  definitions  rather 

than  conceptional  politics  as  a  functional  process  characteristic  of 

all  organizations.    Given  the  utilization  of  a  more  realistic 

conceptualization  of  politics,  we  would  find  some  congressmen  and  heads 

of  state  to  be  very  low  on  the  political  scale. 

Harold  Lasswell  draws  a  distinction  between  the  institutional 

and  functional  meaning  of  the  term  political  and  makes  the  observation 

that  "the  most  aggressive  power  lusting  individuals  in  modern  society  find 

their  way  into  business  and  stay  out  of  the  legislature,  the  courts,  the 

civil  service,  and  the  diplomatic  service."       Although  his  definition 

is  based  upon  the  activities  of  the  position  holders  rather  than  the 

position  alone,  at  least  one  of  Lasswell' s  categorizations ,  the  = 

administrator,  is  based  more  oh  function. 


Gladys  M.  Kammerer,  "The  State  University  as  a  Political  System, 
Presidential  address  delivered  to  the  Southern  Political  Science 
Association,  Gatlinburg,  Term. ,  November,  19oS. 

Las  swell ,  Psychopatholory  and  Politics ,  p .  hS . 
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While  a  positional  definition  of  the  terra  political  has 
obvious  utility,  one  has  no  way  of  placing  politics  in  a  continuum  of 
more  political  —  less  political.    For  example,  how  high  on  the  political 
would  Adolph  Hitler  be  placed?    Is  he  political  because  he  was  a  head 
of  state?    According  to  the  definition  utilized  in  this  research,  Adolph 
Hitler  is  political  in  a  reverse  direction, "since  he  preferred  violence 
to  bargaining  and  intimidation  to  persuasion.    One  German  historian  has 
described  a  situation  which  could  seem  to  be  a  negation  of  the  political 
process. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  National  Socialist  indoctrination 
process  was  a  process  of  demolition,  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
a    all  ideological,  intellectual,  and  religious  influences  that 
retarded  or  nullified  the  execution  of  the  Fuehrer's  will.  15 

He  was  highly  political  but  in  a  reverse  direction  because  he  attempted 

to  eliminate  autonomous  competing  groups.    The  fact  that  he'  was  never 

completely  successful  does  not  lessen  the  magniture  of  his  attempt. 

Goering  wrote  in  his  newspaper  in  1923, 

We  are  entering  the  Reichstag  to  supply  ourselves  in  that 
arsenal  of  democracy  with  democracy's  own  weapons.    We  became 
Reichstag  deputies  in  order  to  paralyze  the  spirit  of  Weimar 
with  its  own  aid.    If  democracy  is  so  stupid  as  to  pay  our 
transportation  and  daily  expenses  for  these  "services"  of  ours, 
that  is  its  own  affair.  .  .  .  We  come  as  enemies!    As  the  wolf 
breaks  into  the  sheepfold,  so  we  come.  ...  l6 

VJhile  Hitler  seized  po;7er  through  the  facade  of  constitutional 

means,  he  did  so  primarily  through  the  Reichstag  fire,  the  utilization  of 


Helmut  Krausnick,  "Stages  of  'Go-ordination',"  in  The  Path 
to  Dictatorship  1918-1933?  ed.  by  John  Conway  (Garden  City,  K.Y. : 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1966),  p.  135. 

.16 

Karl  Dietrich  bracher,  "The  Technique  of  the  National  Socialist 
Seizure  of  Power,"  in  ibid. ,  p.  117. 
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emergency  powers,  the  dismissal  of  the  Reichstag,  and  terror  until  all 

political  opposition  could  be  terrorized  and  eliminated.    The  techniques 

of  such  mass  movement  leaders  as  Hitler  involve  hatred  and  terrorism.  The 

hated  enemy  takes  on  a  formidable  quality.    Hitler  saw  the  Jew  as  being 

behind  the  actions  of  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  and,  when 

asked  if  he  were  exaggerating,  said,  "No,  no,  no!  .  .  .  it  is  impossible 

17 

to  exaggerate  the  formidable  quality  of  the  Jew  as  an  enemy. "  The 
nature  of  the  threat  justified,  for  Hitler,  the  extermination  by 
terrorism  of  all  opponents. 

For  instance,  we  find  that,  although  his  death  was  publicized  as 
a  natural  death,  Field  Marshall  Rommel,  because  of  his  involvement  in 
the  political  coalition  to  stop  the  war,  was,  in  actuality,  forced  by 
Hitler  to  take  poison.    Even  Hitler  feared  the  wrath  of  the  public 
when  it  came  to  Rommel  and  chose  to  persuade  Rommel  to  die  at  his  own 
hands.    This  punishment  was  dictated  in  spite  of  Rommel's  insistence 
that  the  extermination  of  Hitler  not  be  utilized  as  a  means  of  ending 
the  war.    The  vast  extermination  of  generals  that  took  place  after  the 
discovery  of  the  plot  plus  Hitler's  failure  to  heed  the  advice  of  his 
generals  who  had  begun  to  see  the  futility  of  the  war  indicate  that 
Hitler  was  not  only  very  intolerant  of  competing  coalitions  but  also  very 
unsusceptible  to  political  pressures.    David  Easton  would  say  that 
Hitler  refused  to  deal  with  the  stresses  in  the  political  system  and, 
therefore,  the  system  collapsed.    We  must,  therefore,  conceptualize 
Hitler's  functional  style  as  a  type  of  negative  leadership  under  which 

17 

Quoted  by  Hermann  Rauschning,  Hitler  Speaks  (Hew  York:  G.P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  19^-0),  p.  235. 


political  bargaining  and  pressure  politics  by  autonomous  groups  is 

negated  or  minimized.    We  can,  therefore,  conceptualize  Hitler  as  being 

engaged  in  politics  but  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  from  such 

a  leader  as  P'ranklin  Roosevelt.    Hitler  is  the  negation  of  a  politician. 

V7e  can  see  the  contrast  by  briefly  examining  another  head  of 

state.    President  Roosevelt  purposefully  maintained  verbal  conflict 

within  his  administration  by  making  overlapping  and  dual  assignments 

to  its  members.    Consulting  widely,  he  often  bypassed  his  cabinet  and 

reached  down  to  the  lower  levels  for  advice  and  programs.    At  times, 

according  to  one  author,  he  pitted  personal  sources  of  information 

18 

against  private  ones.       By  directly  condemning  those  congressmen  who 
seemed  to  be  unfavorable  to  his  programs,  he  attempted,  although  often 
unsuccessfully,  to  get  congressmen    elected  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  New  Deal.    Also,  by  trying  to  change  its  membership  through 
congressional  legislation,  he  engaged  in  direct  conflict  and  pressure 
to  change  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  direction  more  favorable  to  his 
administration.    The  tactics  of  persuasion,  bargaining,  pressure,  and 
coalition  formation  were  essential  to  his  accomplishments. 

President  Eisenhower  had  a  different  conception  of  the 
Presidency  and  utilized  more  of  a  chain- of- command  type  approach  than 
Roosevelt.    This  type  approach  coincided  with  his  military  background. 
He  required  that  all  messages  be  presented  to  him  through  Sherman  Adams, 
his  presidential  assistant,  and  that  they  be  condensed  to  one  page.  He 

l8 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  The  Age  of  Roosevelt.  Vol.  II ! 
The  Coming  of  the  New  Deal  (Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin,  1959),  pp.  522-523. 
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preferred  that  the  necessary  decision  already  be  made  by  the  time  it 
reached  him,  and  before  signing  anything  he  would  look  to  see  if  the 
initials  O.K.S.A.,  meaning  Adams  had  reviewed  and  approved  the  decision, 
were  present.    He  preferred  to  work  through  a  formalized  cabinet,  and 
his  contacts  with  government  officials  and  knowledge  of  government 
operations  -were  far  more  limited  than  President  Roosevelt's.  According 
to  one  author,  he  insulated  himself  from  the  squabbles  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, urging  them  to  settle  differences  in  committee  resulting  in 

19 

blurred  policy  discord.       His  conception  that  the  President  was  above 
politics  meant  that  he  viewed  his  job  more  in  the  context  of  an  Efficient 
administrator  than  a  political  organizer  or  a  politician. 

Given  the  operational  definition  of  politics  as  the  bargaining 
for  influence  through  pressure,  persuasion,  and  coalition  maintenance, 
we  could  say  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Dwight  Eisenhower  were  both 
engaged  in  positive  politics  in  contrast  to  negative  politics,  but  that 
Roosevelt  was  considerably  higher  than  Eisenhower  on  the  political  scale 
in  terms  of  the:  political-  functions  "hat fulfilled',  in  the  political 
system.    The  terms  positive  politics  and  negative  politics  are  not 
utilized  as  a  means  of  inferring  that  positive  politics  are  good  and 
negative  politics  are  bad  because  this  kind  of  value  judgment  would 
depend  upon  the  situation.    Lincoln  found  it  necessary  to  utilize  more 
negative  politics  than  he  would  have  preferred  to  preserve  the  union 
when  the  bargaining  process  broke  down.    These  terms  are  used  more  in  a 

19  ' 

Harold  Vlilensky,  Organizational  Intelligence  (New  York: 
Basic  Books,  1967),  p.  5lK 
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ecalular  mathematical  sense  to  conceptualize  the  notion  that, 
functionally  on  a  continuum,  we  are  dealing  with  opposite  styles. 
Leadership  styles  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  where  terrorism  and  violence 
are  utilized  as  instruments  to  prevent  groups  from  voting,  organizing, 
and  engaging  in  political  or  economic  advancement,  could  be  classified 
as  negative  politics.    Likewise,  some  of  the  New  Left  tactics  of  violence, 
intimidation,  and  intolerance  for  opposing  ideologies  and  democratic 
processes  could  be  classified,  in  a  functional  sense,  as  somewhere  on 
the  negative  political  scale  even  though  this  negation  is  a  matter  of 
tactics  rather  than  of  the  values  which  the  Mew  Left  tries  to 
authoritatively  allocate. 

There  is  one  functional  political  style  which  is  functionally 
different  from  the  other  styles  mentioned.    It  is  close  to  being  non- 
political  in  nature  and  is  characteristic  of  some  government  executives. 
"Bureaupathic"  behavior  is  characterized  by  excessive  aloofness,  ritual* 
istic  attachment  to  routines  and  procedures,  resistance  to  change,  and 
an  exaggerated  insistence  on  rights  of  authority  and  status.20    A  person 
characterized  by  bureaupathic  behavior  is  more  oriented  toward  satisfying 
personal  needs  than  organizational  needs.    This  type  executive  is 
unwilling  to  make  a  change,  must  wait  for  orders,  and  utilizes  a  cool 

aloofness  towards  others  as  a  means  of  protecting  himself  from 

21 

commitments    to  others.       He  fears  initiative  because  he  perceives  it 
as  a  threat  which  might  lead  him  to  lose  control.22    We  dan  conceptualize 
20 

Victor  A.  Thompson,  Modern  Organj^atlnna  (New  York:    Alfred  A 
Knopf,  1961),  pp.  152-153. 

21 

Ibid.,  pp.  160-163. 

99 

Ibid.,  p.  163. 
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bureaupathic  behavior  as  being  similar  to  a  zero  level  politics  because 
this  type  executive  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  formulation  of  coalitions 
and  pressure  politics  because  of  the  personal  threat  involved.  He 
prefers  the  security  of  receiving  all  orders  from  above  and  feels  very 
threatened  by  any  suggestion  that  he  pressure  his  superiors  or  engage  in 
coalition  politics  particularly  if  they  are  oriented  toward  change.  The 
accomplishment  of  organizational  goals  and  objectives  must  be  sub- 
ordinated or  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  personal  insecurity.  By 
utilizing  a  functional  definition  of  politics,  we  can  measure  "politicalness" 
on  a  scale  through  either  a  historical  analysis  or  the  analysis  of  personal 
responses  to  a  questionnaire.    Examples  of  the  conceptual  model  to  be 
utilized  are  as  follows: 

Positive  Politics  +5  Franklin  Roosevelt 

4-3  Dwight  Eisenhower 

+2  VJm.  Howard  Taft 
+1 

Zero-Level  Politics  0  Bureaupathic  Executive 

-1 
-2 

-3  Ku  Klux  Klan 

Joseph  Stalin 

-5  Adolph  Hitler 

The  above  model  is  offered  as  a  conceptualization  for  viewing  politics 

on  a  continuum.    While  positive  politics  was  defined  as  bargaining  for 

influence  through  persuasion,  negotiation,  pressure  and  the  maintenance 

of  competing  coalitions,  negative  politics  involves  the  utilization 

of  violence,  intimidation,  extermination  and  the  elimination  of 

competing  groups  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  desired  allocation  of  resources 

and  values.    The  advantage  of  this  conceptualization  of  "politicalness" 

is  that  political  scientists  are  not  placed  in  the  position  of  assuming 
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that  all  individuals  holding  political  office  are  political.  For 
example,  a  congressman  night  be  highly  political  with  his  constituency 
but  might  be  rated  very  low  politically  in  terms  of  his  congressional 
colleagues  or  the  administration  or  vice  versa.    Also,  this  definition 
is  multi-organizational  and  applies  to  and  recognizes  politicalness  in 
all  organizations.    Using  this  definition,  we  can  measure  with  greater 
precision  the  psychological  characteristics  of  individuals  engaged  in 
differing  levels  of  political  activity. 

It  is  hypothesized  that,  since  the  formulation  and  maintenance 
of  organizational  coalitions  through  pressure  and  bargaining  are  an 
essential  part  of  all  organizations,  executives  who  are  psychologically 
actualized  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  positive  organizational  politics 
than  executives  who  are  less  psychologically  actualized.    It  is  expected 
that  those  who  engage  in  bargaining  for  influence  through  persuasion, 
conflict,  pressure,  and  the  maintenance  of  competing  coalitions  to 
obtain  a  desired  allocation  of  resources  and  values  for  their 
organization  and  programs  will  be  more  psychologically  actualized  than 
those  who  do  not.    Abraham  Maslow  has  pioneered  in  this  area  by  studying 
individuals  who  vrore  fully  utilizing  and  exploiting  their  talents, 
capacities,  and  capabilities  and  were  fulfilling  themselves  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  most  individuals.    He  chose  to  stud;/  the  psychological 
opposite  of  the  unhealthy  personality.2-^    Ke  found  that,  psychologically, 
these  relatively  rare  people  had  satisfied  their  basic  emotional  needs. 

23 

Abraham  Maslow,  Motivation  and  Personality  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  199:!-),  op.  200-201. 
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Mas low  feels  that  these  basic  needs  are  hierarchial  in  nature  in  that 

lower  level  needs  must  be  fulfilled  before  higher  needs  emerge.  These 

basic  needs  are  needs  for  safety,  belongingness,  love,  respect,  and 

self-esteem.  ^    Once  these  needs  are  met,  the  need  for  self  actualization 

(SA)  begins  to  emerge.    The  SA  level,  according  to  Mas low,  is  not  so 

t 

much  a  need  level  as  a  being  level  where  individuals  are  not  characterized 

by  striving  to  meet  needs  but  by  simply  being. 

They  are  people  who  have  developed  or  are  developing  to  the 
full  stature  of  which  they  are  capable.  .  .  .  This  is  to  say  that 
all  subjects  felt  safe  and  unanxious,  accepted,  loved  and  loving, 
respect-worthy  and  respected,  and  that  they  had  worked  out  their 
philosophical,  religious  or  axiological  bearings.  25 

Maslow  observed  that  SA  individuals  exhibit  some  of  the  following 

characteristics : 

1.  Superior  perception  of  reality. 

2.  Increased  acceptance  of  self,  of  others  and  of  nature. 

3.  Increased  spontaneity. 
Increase  in  problem  centering. 

5.  Increased  detachment  and  desire  for  privacy. 

6.  Increased  autonomy  and  resistance  to  enculturation. 

7.  Greater  freshness  of  appreciation  and  richness  of  emotional 
reaction. 

8.  Higher  frequency  of  peak  experiences. 

9.  Increased  identification  with  the  human  species 

24 

Abraham  Maslow,  Toward  a  Psychology  of  Being  (Princeton,  N.J.: 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  1968),  p.  25 

2%aslow,  Motivation_and  Personality,  p.  201. 
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10.  Changed  (the  clinician  would  say  improved)  interpersonal 
relations . 

11.  More  democratic  character  structure. 

26 

12.  Greatly  increased  creativeness. 

Because  of  a  clearer  perception  of  reality,  SA  individuals  are 
unthreatened  and  unfrightened  by  the  unknown.    In  fact,  Maslow  feels 
that  they  are  often  attracted  by  it  and  not  only  tolerate  the  ambiguous 
and  unstructured,  but  like  it.       Since  the  ambiguous  and  unstructured 
are  characteristic  of  group  formulation  and  bargaining,  we  would  expect 
executives  who  are  more  SA  individuals  to  be  more  capable  of  engaging 
themselves  in  the  political  process.    The  characteristics  of  the  SA 
individual  contrast  with  the  bureaupathic  individual  who  veiws  all 
changes  and  unstructured  situations  as  a  threat.    Mrs.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  whom  Maslow  considered  an  actualized  individual,  said,  when 
asked  if  the  petty  bickering  and  politics  of  individuals  at  the  United 
Nations  bothered  her,  that  this  was  just  a  normal  part  of  the  political 
process. 

In  contrast  to  the  bureaupathic  individual,  the  self -actualizing 

individual  is  more  problem  centering  in  that  he  is  less  ego  centered  and 

more  mission  centered.    SA  individuals  have  a  mission  or  task  to  fulfill 

28 

that  is  a  duty  or  obligation.  We  would  expect  that  the  executive  who  is 
more  problem  centered,  in  contrast  to  the  bureaupathic  individual,  would 


^Maslow,  Toward  a  Psychology  of  Being,  p.  26. 
'Maslow,  Motivation  and  Personality,  p.  205. 


28Ihid.,  p.  Zk. 
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pressure  and  engage  in  politics  to  accomplish  his  mission.  Maslow 

finds  that  actualized  individuals  use  the  terra  "a  task  that  they  must 

do"  rather  than  "a  task  they  want  to  do."    The  SA  individual  is  more 

autonomous  of  his  environment  and  can  withstand  hard  knocks,  blows,  and 

29 

deprivations  that  would  drive  others  to  suicide.       This  author  would 
hypothesize  that  one  of  the  reasons  such  dictators  as  Adolph  Hitler 
engage  in  negative  politics  involving  the  elimination  of  opposition  is 
precisely  because,  in  contrast  to  the  SA  executive,  they  cannot  withstand 
the  psychological  strain  of  criticism  and  opposition  within  the  political 
system.    While  the  bureaupathic  individual  must  close  out  all  opposition 
psychologically,  the  mass  movement  leader  engaged  in  negative  politics 
must  eliminate  all  opposition  by  terror,  coercion,  and  violence. 
Krushchev's  recent  biography  indicates  that  Stalin  was  a  very  insecure 
person  who  eliminated  other  executives  at  the  slightest  threat.  One 
is  struck  by  Krushchev's  seeming  wonder  that  he  survived  the  Stalin 
era  —  a  survival  which  he  attributes  to  a  lucky  school  friendship 
with  Stalin's  first  wife. 

In  order  to  measure  the  level  of  self  actualization  of  the  sample 
of  one  hundred  and  four  state  executives  from  seven  states,  the  Personal 

Orientation  Inventory  Test  (POI)  developed  by  Everett  L.  Shostrom  (  a 

30 

clinical  psychologist)  was  utilized.       The  test  is  designed  to  be 
self-  administering,  and  the  interviewer  at  the  end  of  a  forty-five 

29 

Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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cverett  L.  Shostrom,  "Personal  Orientation  Inventory  " 
(San  Diego,  Cal.:    Educational  and  Industrial  Testing  Service,  1963) . 
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minute  —  one  hour  and  a  half  personal  interview  asked  each  executive 

if  he  would  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  out  the  confidential  questionaire. 

The  SAV  —  Self  Actualizing  Value  —  part  Of  the  questionaire  utilized 

31 

has  twenty- three  items.       The  executives  were  encouraged  to  answer  all 
items  they  could  and  to  leave  blank  those  they  felt  they  could  not 
answer.    These  instructions  coincide  with  the  instructions  given  in 
the  manual  for  the  administration  of  the  test.  2 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  questionaire  that  was  administered. 
The  actualized  answers  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  for  the  benefit  of 
the  reader.    They  were  not  marked  when  the  test  was  administered. 
Eighteen  (l?.3$)  of  the  sample  of  one  hundred  and  four  executives 
who  were  interviewed  in  terms  of  their  careers  did  not  take  the  test. 
The  remaining  82.7  percent  did  answer  the  questions.    The  reason 
given  by  most  respondents  who  did  not  take  the  test  was  lack  of  time. 
In  some  cases,  the  interviews  had  run  as  long  as  one  and  one  half  hours, 
and  a  number  of  other  individuals  were  waiting  to  see  the  executive.  A 
few  individuals  refused  because  they  thought  the  questionaire  was  too 
personal  or  not  relevant  to  their  jobs. 

CONFIDENTIAL 

These  are  some  questions  related  to  your  general  approach  or 
philosophy  or  outlook  toward  life  to  find  out  executives'  view 
of  things.    Yfould  you  choose  the  view  that  best  represents  yours? 
You  may  have  mixed  feelings  on  these  but  try  to  select  the  one 


31 

Three  items  were  removed  from  the  original  SAV  questionaire 
after  a  pre-test  because  they  were  felt  to  be  duplications  of  other 
questions  asked. 

32Everett  L.  Shostrom,  "An  Inventory  for  the  Measurement  of 
Self -Actualization  "(San  Diego,  Cal. :    Educational  and  Industrial 
Testing  Service,  1966),  o.  ?. 
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most  representative  of  your  approach.    There  are  no  right  or 
•wrong  choices  as  each  executive  views  things  differently. 

1)  *      a.      I  often  make  my  decisions  spontaneously. 

b.      I  seldom  make  my  decisions  spontaneously. 

2)  a.      I  live  by  values  which  are  in  agreement  with  others. 

*  b.      I  live  by  values  which  are  primarily  based  on  my 

feelings.  * 

3)  a.      My  moral  values  are  dictated  by  society. 

*  b.      My  moral  values  are  self-determined. 

4-)      *      a.      I  trust  the  decisions  I  make  spontaneously. 

b.      I  do  not  trust  the  decisions  I  make  spontaneously. 

5)  a.      I  believe  the  pursuit  of  self-interest  is  opposed 

to  interest  in  others. 

*  b.      I  believe  the  pursuit  of  self-interest  is  not  opposed 

to  interest  in  others. 

6)  *      a.      I  live  in  terms  of  my  wants,  likes,  dislikes,  and 

values. 

b.      I  do  not  live  in  terms  of  my  wants,  likes,  dislikes, 
and  values. 

7)  a.      I  believe  that  man  is  essentially  good  and  can  be 

trusted. 

b.      I  believe  that  man  is  essentially  evil  and  cannot  be 
trusted. 

8)  *      a.      I  feel  free  to  be  myself  and  bear  the  consequences. 

b.      I  do  not  feel  free  to  be  myself  and  bear  the 
consequences. 

9)  *      a.      For  me,  work  and  play  are  the  same. 

b.      For  me,  work  and  play  are  oppo sites. 

1°)  a.      Kindness  and  ruthlessness  must  be  opposites. 

*  b.      Kindness  and  ruthlessness  need  not  be  opposites. 

11)  *      a.      I  enjoy  detachment  and  privacy. 

b.      I  do  not  enjoy  detachment  and  privacy. 

12)  *      a.      I  feel  dedicated  to  my  work. 

b.      I  do  not  feel  dedicated  to  my  work. 

13)  *      a.      It  is  better  to  be  yourself. 

b.      It  is  better  to  be  popular 
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a. 
u . 

I  have  had  an  experience  where  life  seemed  just 
perfect. 

T    Vi  9ira    via*! rO                     D  VI    P>  VTViVl  ftnpp    t.Trl0T*A     "|  n  -f*fn  COAVnO/i 
X    xlclvt/    IlcVCJt     llct/J.    cUl    cy^kA^X  loIlOc    nXlC?Xw    J-J-_LC  o^oMi^U. 

just  perfect. 

15) 

* 

a. 
b. 

I  am  assertive  and  affirming. 

I  am  not  assertive  and  affirming. 

16) 

* 

a, 

u  • 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  think  about  your  greatest 
potential.  4 

xl             DUU    ViliKJ     L/XI-LI11S.O    ci»J\JU.  o    Ii-Lo          CaOtb  O    U\J  OtJii  l/J-dJ_ 

gets  conceited. 

* 

a 

b. 

X    cua    aUlu     UU    J.  JLoiv    Ut  J_I i^,    lil^yot^JL-L  • 

I  am  not  able  to  risk  being  myself. 

18} 

* 

t-.  * 

b. 

T    iiVI              "P—  Oil  f*"P"1  OY1T 
-L    diii    o  w  J_  _L     O  U..L  X  llji-Ui  1  O  . 

I  am  not  self-sufficient. 

IS  J 

* 

n 

d  • 

b. 

J-   J_JJ\.tJ     UU    w-LOj.1lU  cLVJ     otJisl£J<JI  cLL  -LJ-jr    II  Ulfl    U  L-Ilfc2i  Lj  * 

I  do  not  like  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  others. 

20) 

* 

a. 
b. 

I  find  some  people  who  are  dull  and  uninteresting. 
I  never  find  any  people  who  are  dull  and  uninterestin 

21) 

* 

a. 

V, 
u . 

I  have  had  moments  of  intense  happiness  when  I  felt 
like  I  was  experiencing  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  bliss. 

felt  like  I  was  experiencing  a  kind  of  bliss. 

22) 

* 

a. 
b. 

People  are  both  good  and  evil. 
People  are  not  both  good  and  evil. 

23) 

* 

a. 
b. 

I  can  like  people  without  having  to  approve  of  them. 
I  cannot  like  people  unless  I  also  approve  of  them. 

The  executives  were  then  divided  into  four  categories  of 
actualization  levels  based  upon  their  ratio  scores.    Table  72  presents 
the  categories  and  number  of  executives  in  each  category.    The  data 
presented  on  this  table  can  best  be  understood  through  the  utilization  of 
comparative  data.    The  mean  actualization  of  a  group  of  self-actualized 
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adults,  tabulated  from  Shostrom's  data,  was  .2566.       All  of  the 
executives  studied  which  fell  into  the  high  actualization  and  medium 
actualization  groups,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  lower  ratios  and, 
therefore,  were  more  actualized  than  Shostrom's  mean  ratio  for  actualized 
adults.    The  mean  ratio  for  the  high  actualization  group  of  state 
executives  was  .1185,  and  the  mean  ratio  for  the  medium  actualization 
group  was  .2491.    This  means  that  46  of  the  executives,  or  53.5  percent, 
were  measured  as  actualized. 


TABLE  ?3 

ACTUALIZATION  RANGES  FOR  EXECUTIVES 


Actualization  Level 

Ratio  Range 

Ratio 
Average 

Number 

Percent 

High  Actualization 

.0455—. 2000 

.1185 

20 

23.3 

Medium  Actualization 

.2001— .2941 

.2491 

27 

31.4 

Medium-Low 

Actualization 

.2942--. 4375 

.3775 

21 

24.4 

Low  Actualization 

.4376— .9167 

.6467 

18 

20.9 

The  actualization  ratio  of  the  executives  was  determined  by 
dividing  the  number  of  non-actualization  responses  by  the  number  of 
actualization  responses. 

33 

Ibid.,  p.  26.    Shostrom's  data  was  transferred  into  ratio 
scores  by  dividing  the  mean  number  of  actualized  answers  given  on  the 
SAV  portion  of  the  P0I  into  the  mean  number  of  unactualized  answers. 
The  ratio  scores  cited  in  this  paper  as  being  from  Shostrom's  data 
were  all  arrived  at  through  the  utilization  of  this  formula  and  will 
not,  hereafter,  be  explained  in  the  footnotes. 
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Non- actuali zed  Re snonse s      .  ,     , .     , .         ,  . 

7~r — r: — T^b  '   Actualization  ratio 

Actualized  Responses 

This  means  that  the  more  actualization  responses  the  executive  gave, 

the  lower  would  be  the  actualization  ratio.    Below  are  examples  of  two 

executives'  actualization  ratios. 

Highly  Actualized  Executive: 

2  (non-actualized  resnonses)  t •  ±-    -.  •    x.         .  .  \ 

21      (actualized  responses)  *    '°952    (Actualization  ratio) 

Low  Actualized  Executive: 


(non-actuated  responses)    =    >Ql6?    ( Very  low  actualization 
1       12     (actualized  responses)  ratio) 

The  mean  ratio  for  a  group  of  sixty  fea.ce  Corps  memLersv: interviewed 

Oh, 

by  Shostrom  was  ,2621.       One  would  expect  that  Peace  Corps  officers 

would  be  an  unusually  autonomous  group  that  would  have  a  high 

tolerance  for  the  unknown.    In  fact,  this  group  is  the  most  actualized 

of  any  of  the  groups  on  which  Shostrom  presents  data.    Thirty-four,  or 

39.5  percent,  of  the  executives  studied  were  more  actualized  than  this 

mean  Peace  Corps  actualization  ratio.    The  mean  actualization  ratio  for 

a  group  of  college  freshmen  was  .3828.  J    Sixty- two,  or  72.1  percent, 

of  the  executives  exceeded  this  mean  score.    Table  73  gives  actualization 

levels  for  a  sample  of  adults.    This  table  was  derived  from  Shostrom1 s 
36 

data.       These  data  provide  a  general  backdrop  from  which  to  evaluate 
the  ratios  of  the  eighty-six  executives  who  were  administered  the 
actualization  questionnaire. 


Ibid- ,  p.  11. 
,  p.  12. 
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TABLE  74 
ACTUALIZATION  CATEGORIES 


Levels  of  Actualization  Actualization  Ratio 

Self  Actualized  Group  .2566 
Normal  Adult  Group  .2890 
Non-self  Actualized  Group  .Wj4- 


All  of  the  eighteen  executives  in  the  low  actualization  category 
exceeded  the  mean  of  Shostrom's  non-actualized  adult  sample.    These  non- 
actualized  executives  constitute  20.9  percent  of  the  sample.    None  of 
the  executives  in  the  first  three  categories  exceeded  this  non- 
actualized  group  mean.    The  mean  actualization  ratio  of  the  low 
actualization  group  which  is  .6467  exceeds  that  of  the  mean  ratio  of  a 

sample  of  eighty-four  male  delinquents  in  the  naval  brig,  which  was 
37 

.4364.       This  is  not  to  infer  that  the  small  sample  of  non- actualized 
state  executives  are  potential  recruits  for  the  naval  brig  or  are  very 
similar  in  moral  characteristics,  but  it  does  indicate  that  state 
executives  are  a  very  diverse  group  and  that  any  attempt  to  lump  the 
"executive  bureaucrat"  into  one  large  category  is  not  very  realistic. 
The  majority  of  the  executives  are  not,  as  the  prevailing  "image"  would 
have  it,  lazy  individuals  who  could  not  find  employment  elsewhere  and  who 
are  lacking  in  convidence  and  iniative.    Rather,  most  are  above  the 
average  of  normal  adults  in  actualization.    The  term  diversity  would 

37 

Ibid. .  p.  13. 
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be  the  only  appropriate  term  to  describe  their  psychological  makeup. 

The  main  hypothesis  to  be  tested  in  this  section  is  to  see  if 
the  more  actualized  executives  were  more  involved  in  positive  politics 
as  conceptualized  in  this  research  project.    One  of  the  questions  asked 
executives  was  an  open-ended  question  to  determine  how  executives 
approached  conflict  or  disagreements  in  their  organizations.  The 
question  was  verbalized  by  the  interviewer  as  follows:     "In  your 
organization,  if  you  disagree  with  your  superiors  on  how  to  approach  a 
major  problem  and  you  feel  fairly  strongly  about  your  opinion,  what 
usually  happens?"    Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  disagreement  over 
desired  allocation  of  resources  and  values.    The  results  of  the 
responses  categorized  by  various  approaches  follow  in  Table  74.  The 
respondents  usually  answered  by  emphasizing  one  type  of  approach  ,  and 
each  respondent  was  categorized  according  to  the  main  emphasis  of  his 
answer. 

The  significant  factor  to  be  noted  in  Table  74  is  that,    in  a 
case  of  disagreement,  more  of  the  actualized  executives  are  more  willing 
to  go  over  their  superiors'  heads  or  to  an  outside  source  of  power  than 
executives  that  are  less  actualized.    Among  the  executives,  25  percent 
of  those  who  were  highly  actualized  and  l4.8  percent  of  those  who  were 
in  the  medium  group  indicated  that  they  would  go  over  their  superiors ' 
heads  or  to  an  outside  source  of  power  in  comparison  with  4.8  percent 
and  0  percent  respectively  of  the  medium-low  and  low-actualization  groups. 
It  is  significant  that  none  of  the  low- actualized  executives  indicated 
that  they  would  take  this  approach.    It  should  be  noted  in  terms  of 
interpretation,  that  all  of'  these  men  are  executives  who  are  usually 
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CONFLICT  APPROACH 
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High 

# 

2 

2 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

3 

Actualization 

10.0 

10.0 

15.0 

25.0 

0.0 

5.0. 

0.0 

20.0 

15.0 

Medirau 

# 

1 

0 

13 

0 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Actualization 

3.7 

14.8 

0.0 

48.1 

0.0 

7.4 

3.7 

14.8 

7.4 

Medium-low 

# 

1 

0 

l 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

4 

Actualization 

4.8 

0.0 

4.8 

28.6 

0.0 

14.3 

0.0 

28.6 

19.0 

Low 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

2 

4 

1 

Actualization 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

38.9 

0.0 

22.2 

11.1 

22.2 

5.6 

responsible  for  large  numbers  of  people  whose  interests  they  must  protect. 
Secondly,  data  indicate    that  the  more  political  executive  already 
has  established  the  necessary  contacts  and  friends  in  terms  of  coalition 
behavior  and  that  they  would  consult  on  many  matters  whether  conflicts 
were  involved  or  not.    More  of  the  highly  actualized  executives  are 
political  in  that  they  are  hierarchially  engaged  in  a  broader  range  of 
coalition  behavior.    Whereas  22.2  percent  of  the  low- actualization 
category  said  that  their  superior  made  the  final  decision  in  important 
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disagreements  without  compromise,  only  5.0  percent  of  the  highly 
actualized  group  indicated  that  this  was  the  case,  indicating  that 
actualized  executives  are  more  likely  to  negotiate  with  superiors.  This 
comparison  offers  further  support  for  the  proposition  that  less  actualized 
executives  are  less  likely  to  engage  in  bargaining  type  behavior  but ' 
are  more  likely  to  accept  decisions  from  above  as  final.    In  this  case, 
the  low- actualized  executives  are  similar  to  bureaupathic  executives  and 
approach  the  zero  level  of  politics  as  hypothesized. 

As  a  follow  up  to  this  open-ended  question,  a  closed-ended 
question  was  asked  to  find  out  how  hard  executives  would  push  in  cases 
of  disagreement  that  were  important  to  them.    Table  75  presents  the 
findings  on  this  question. 

The  answers  of  the  executives  indicate  that  more  actualized 
executives  not  only  push  harder  in  conflicting  situations  but  are  more 
likely  to  succeed.    Half,  or  50  percent,  of  the  highly  actualized 
executives  indicated  that  they  pushed  very  hard  in  contrast  to  just 
hard  in  important  conflicting  situations  and  usually  succeeded  whereas 
only  5.6  percent  of  the  low-actualized  executives  indicated  that  they 
pushed  very  hard  and  usually  succeeded,  and  33.3  percent  and  38.1 
percent  respectively  of  the  medium  and  medium-low  categories  of  actualized 
executives  indicated  they  pushed  very  hard  and  usually  succeeded.  It 
is  significant  that  none  of  the  highly  actualized  executives  indicated 
that  they  did  not  push  hard  in  conflicting  situations,  whereas  l5.7 
percent  of  the  low  actualized  executives  indicated  they  did  not  push 

hard.  We  can  conclude  from  the  data  that  levels  of  actualization  have 
much  to  do  with  the  extent  to  which  executives  will  engage  in  pressure 
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TABLE  76 


CONFLICT  APPROACH 

In  the  type  of  important  conflicting  situation  mentioned  above, 
how  would  you  describe  your  approach? 

  Push  very  hard  to  get  your  position  adipted 

and  usually  succeed. 

  Push  hard  and  sometimes  succeed 

.  .   Push  hard  but  seldom  succeed 

 ,  Do  not  push  hard  in  conflicting  situations 

  Other 

  Don't  know 


&3 


.1 


0)  -P 
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>H  W  03  p(  <H  C 
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# 

10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 
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eg 

50.0 

30.0 

5.0 

0.0 

0.0 

15.0 
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a 
ir 

9 

-12 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Actualization 

a 

33.3 

44.4 

0.0 

11.1 

0.0 

11.1 

Medium-low 

# 

8 

6 

i 

1 

0 

5 

Actualization 

38.1 

28.6 

4.8 

4.8 

0.0 

23.8 

Low 

# 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Actualization 

5.6 

50.0 

11.1 

16.7 

5.6 

11.1 
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tactics  and  how  successful  they  will  be.    The  differences  in  the  data 

can  possibly  be  explained  by  Kaslow's  finding  that  more  actualized 

people  have  a  mission  in  life  —  some  problem  outside  themselves  which 

takes  up  much  of  their  energies.    This  task  is  one  they  feel  they  must 

do  rather  than  something  they  just  want  to  do.       Also,  since  they  rely 

less  on  others  and  are  more  willing  to  stick  to  their  own  interpretation 

of  a  situation,  they  would  be  less  intimidated  by  others  and  more  prone 

39 

to  push  hard  and  eventually  succeed  where  others  throw  in  the  towel. 

The  observation  that  actualized  individuals  are  more  autonomous 
and  will  stand  up  for  their  values  is  further  substantiated  by  data 
presented  on  Table  77. 

TABLE  77 
GO  ALONG  FACTOR 

The  late  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Sam  Rayburn, 
gave  this  advice  to  a  group  of  freshmen  Congressmen,  "If  you  want  to  get 
along,  go  along. "    Should  this  same  advice  be  given  to  a  new  state 

.executive,  one  who  has  just  been  appointed  to  office?    ('Why  would  you  say 

' that? ) 


Actualization  Level  . 

Yes  (Asree) 

JL  d 
it  % 

No  (Dis 

JL 
w 

a?ree ) 
4, 

Unknown 

#  i 

High  Actualization 

3 

15.0 

16 

80.0 

1  5.0 

Medium  Actualization 

8 

29.6 

19 

70.4 

0  0.0 

Medium-low  Actualization 

9 

42.9 

12 

57.1 

0  0.0 

Low  Actualization 

9 

50.0 

9 

50.0 

0  0.0 

Maslow,  Motivation 
•  39 

Mi.,  p.  213. 

and 

Personality, 

p.  211. 
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Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  highly  actualized  executives  (15.0$) 
agreed  -with  this  statement  in  comparison  with  50  percent  of  the  low- 
actualization  level  executives  who  agreed  with  the  statement  and  29.6 
percent  and  4-2.9  percent  respectively  of  the  medium  and  medium-low 

executives.    Most  of  the  actualized  executives  who  disagreed  with  the 

1 

statement  did  so  on  moral  or  mission  effectiveness  grounds.  They 
indicated  that  "you  can't  get  the  job  done  this  way."    One  executive  in 
particular  whom  the  author  found  to  be  particularly  striking  in  his  manner 
of  response  was  a  high-level  highway  department  official  who  must  have 
been  in  his  sixties  but  nevertheless  seemed  to  command  a  high  level  of 
respect  from  other  executives  as  his  name  was  frequently  mentioned  as 
one  who  exercised  a  high  level  of  influence  in  the  organization.  He 
looked  at  the  interviewer  with  a  rather  fiery  look  and  stated  "not  if  it 
means  going  along  with  a  group  that  is  wrong."    In  terms  of  the  operational 
definition  of  politicalness  and  in  terms  of  the  domain  in  which  the 
executive  works,  an  executive  who  is  more  oriented  toward  going  along 
would  not  be  as  likely  to  engage  in  political  strategies  involving 
negotiation,  coalition  behavior,  or  pressure  to  obtain  a  desired 
allocation  of  values  for  his  organization.    A  more  political  executive 
engages  in  political  tactics  to  change  or  affect  the  allocation  of 
resources  and  values. 

Another  of  the  factors  examined  was  whether  or  not  executives  who 
get  involved  in  persuading  people  and  trying  to  reach  compromises  in 
conflicting  situations  as  a  part  of  their  job  have  higher  actualization 
levels  than  those  who  consider  this  a  less  important  aspect  of  their 
job.    Data  presented  in  Table  ?8  indicate    that  executives  who  feel  that 
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compromises  are  a  highly  important  part  of  their  job  have  a  mean 
actualization  ratio  of  .29M,  whereas  those  who  consider  it  either  only 
somewhat  related  or  not  very  important  have  mean  actualization  ratios 
of  .M25  and  .^468  respectively,  which  are  non-actualization  means. 
These  data  indicate  that  executives  engaging  in  bargaining  behavior  are 
psychologically  a  more  actualized  group  than  those  who  do  not  view 
this  as  an  important  part  of  their  job. 

TABLE  ?8 

PERSUASION  AMD  COMPROMISE  LEVEL 

To  what  extent  is  persuading  people  and  trying  to  reach  compromises 
in  conflicting  situations  essential  to  your  job? 

.  _   Highly  important 

.  ,  ,   Important 

  Somewhat  related 

.   Not  very  important 


Number  of 
Respondents 

Percentage 

Mean  Actualization 
Ratio 

Highly  Important 

51 

60.0 

.29^1 

Important 

19 

22.3 

.3690 

Somewhat  Related 

10 

11.8 

.4125 

Not  Very  Important 

5 

5.9 

.^f-68 

When  the  executives  responding  to  the  actualization  questionnaire 
were  asked  if  state  executives  should  be  executors  of  the  law  or  act  as 
law-makers,  a  substantially  larger  number  of  the  highly  actualized  and 
medium-actualized  executives  mentioned  that  they  felt  legislation  should 
be  recommended  to  the  public  or  legislature.    Table  79  presents  the 
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findings  on  this  question. 

TABLE  79 
LEGISLATIVE  ROLE 

Sometimes  a  distinction  is  made  between  state  executives  acting  as 
executors  of  the  law  and  state  executives  acting  as  law-makers.    What  do 
you  think  of  this  distinction?    How  should  a  state  executive  act? 


Level  of 

Actualization 


Number  of 
Respondents 


Number  Feeling 
Should  Recommend 
Change  to  Legis- 
lature  and  Public 


Percentage  of 
Their 

Actualization 
Group  


High  Actualization  20 

Medium  Actualization  27 

Medium-low  Actualization  21 

Low  Actualization  18 


13 
3 
3 


30.0 
48.1 
14.3 
16.7 


Nearly  one  half  (46.1$)  of  the  medium  actualized  group  felt  that 
executives  should  recommend  legislative  changes  to  the  public,  legislature, 
or  both,  and  30.0  percent  of  the  highly  actualized  group  saw  the  state 
executive  as  having  a  law-raaking  role.    YJhereas,  of  the  lower  two 
actualization  groups,  1^.3  percent  and  l6.7  percent  mentioned  this  as  an 
appropriate  activity  on  the  part  of  the  executives.    These  data  substaniate 
an  earlier  finding  that  executives  at  a  higher  actualization  level  are  more 
likely  to  engage  in  outside  coalition  behavior  and  to  engage  to  a  greater 
extent  in  pressure  bargaining  to  get  their  programs  adopted. 

Finally,  we  come  to  a  relatively  controversial  question.  This 
inquiry  concerns  the  extent  to  which  executives  engage  directly  in  the 
electoral  process  or  get  involved  in  electioneering.    Most  of  the 
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executives  in  the  highway  departments  come  under  the  so-called  Little 
Hatch  Act  and  are  restricted  from  direct  electioneering.    Many  executives 
are  governed  by  state  laws  and  departmental  regulations  which  expressly 
forbid  publicly     supporting  a  candidate  for  office.    In  addition,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  different  domain  of  politics  from  that  previously  mentioned 
in  that  it  is  fairly  legitimate  for  an  executive  to  engage  in  bargaining 
behavior  or  pressure  politics  directly  related  to  his  programs  or  those 
fDr  which  he  is  responsible.    But,  as  many  executives  indicated,  they  are 
treading  on  thin  ice  and  have  to  be  fairly  careful  if  they  choose  to 
become  very  actively  engaged  in  campaigning  for  Governor.    This  restriction 
was  very  evident  in  states  such  as  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  where  a 
two-party  system  is  beginning  to  emerge.    In  Virginia,  a  few  executives 
were  so  wary  of  the  situation  that  they  refused  to  discuss  any  of  the 
questions  directly  related  to  political  electioneering.    In  South  Carolina, 
the  executives  vrere  more  open  in  their  discussion  of  politics,  but  with 
a  close  gubernatorial  race  underway  many  of  them  realized  that  their 
jobs  could  be  lost  if  the  Republican  candidate  won.    They  seemed  to  be 
relatively  calm,  but  they  expressed  the  view  that  the  situation  had 
changed  because  of  two  party  politics.    In  a  two-party  system,  they  had 
to  be  far  more  careful  and  non-partisan  in  stance  than  in  the  past  when  a 
one-party  system  assured  them  of  continued  tenure.    In  all  seven  states, 
only  10.7  percent  of  the  executives  from  the  second  interview,  which 
involved  10k  executives,'  indicated  that  they  would  actually  become  openly 
involved  in  supporting  a  particular  candidate  in  a  future  contested 
election  involving  their  superior.    As  indicated  here,  ire. -are  dealing 
with  a  different  domain  of  politics  —  a  domain  directly  concerned  with  ' 
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the  election  system.  Nevertheless,  figures  are  presented  in  Table  80 
to  show  levels  of  expected  open  election  involvement. 

TABLE  80 

FUTURE  OPEN  ELECTION  INVOLVEMENT. 


In  the  event  of  a  contested  election  for  the  office  of  your 
superior,  would  you  expect  to  become  involved  in  openly  supporting  a 
particular  candidate? 


Yes 

No 

No  Answer 

High  Actualization 

T 

3 

17 

o-  0 

$ 

15.0 

85.0 

0.0 

Medium  Actualization  # 

3 

23 

1 

i 

11.1 

85.2 

3.7 

Medium-low 

t 

3 

15 

3 

Actualization 

14.3 

71.4 

14.3 

Low  Actualization 

7r 

0 

18 

0 

d 
P 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

In  Table  80  the 

data  indicate 

that  differences 

in  future 

plans  for  open  election  involvement  are  not  great.    Those  in  the  first 
three  actualization  levels  are  slightly  more  apt  to  plan  to  become 
openly  involved  (l5.0;°,  11.156,  and  14. 3$)  than  the  low- actualization  level 
(0.0$),  but  the  differences  are  not  substantial  and  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  type  political  activity  executives  engage  in  related  to  bargaining, 
pressure,  and  coalition  behavior  to  obtain  the  desired  allocation  of 
resources  is  behavior  that  is  more  directly  related  to  their  domain  of 
program  interests.    On  first  glance,  the  findings  in  Table  80  may  seem 
to  contradict  the  earlier  finding  in  that  highly  actualized  executives  are 
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not  particularly  involved  in  the  election  process.    However,  a  more 
realistic  assessment  is  that  this  adds  weight  to  the  conceptualization. 
Many  political  scientists  would  assume  that,  because  executives  do  not 
engage  in  electioneering  politics  which  is  often  considered  a  synonym  for 
politics,  state  executives  are  not  a  very  political  group.    The  data 
indicate  this  is  not  the  case.    However,  this  is  precisely  the  weakness : 
in  some  research.    We  have  conceptualized  politics  and  the  political 
process  in  too  narrow  a  framework.    Increasingly,  we  must  define  the 
relevant  domain  of  a  particular  organization  and  examine  politics  in 
terras  of  that  domain. 

The  most  significant  finding,  however,  is  that  psychologically 
actualized  executives  are  substantially  more  likely  to  bargain  for  influence 
through  persuasion,  negotiation,  pressure,  and  the  maintenance  of 
competing  coalitions  to  obtain  a  desired  allocation  of  values. 
Psychologically  actualized  executives  were  more  likely  to  engage  in 
positive  politics  where  they  perceived  it  relevant  to  the  things  that 
were  important  to  their  positions  and  programs.    Further  research  is 
needed  to  determine  if,  as  Selznick  says,  a  retreat  to  technology  does, 
in  fact,  impair  organizational  effectiveness.    The  data  also  support 
the  proposition  that  bureaupathological  executives  or  executives  who  are 
non-actualized  approach  more  of  a  zero-level  politics.    The  study  of  state 
executives  was  not  an  appropriate  place  to  study  negative  politics. 
However,  Eric  Hoffer,  through  a  historical  study  of  mass  movements, 
conceptualizes  these  movements  as  an  attempt  by  individuals  to  escape  self 
or  a  means  of  ego  escape.    Neither  the  individuals  involved  nor  the 
leaders  are  psychologically  healthy.    Violence  is  utilized  as  a  means  of 
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projecting  inner  hatred,  to  an  outward  source.       The  limited  amount  of 
empirical  research  done  in  this  area  supports  this  conclusion.    Wolfinger  et  al. 
found  that  right-wing  radicals  have  deviant  attitudes  and  are  paranoid  in 
personality.-     Analysis  of  top  Nazi  leaders  indicates  high  levels  of 
paranoid  schizophrenics.       The  political  continuum  seems  to  have  validity 
in  terms  of  the  state  executives  studied  in  terms  of  self  actualization 
on  the  positive  side  of  the  political  scale  and  limited  research  indicates 
psychopathology  has  validity  in  terms  of  explaining  negative  politics. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  more  highly  actualized 
executive  is  that  he  is  more  political  when  dealing  directly  with  his 
particular  domain  of  responsibility.    This  characteristic  raises  a  second 
key  question.    Is  the  highly  actualized  executive  able  to  exercise  more 
discretion  in  the  policy  making  process  related  to  his  respective 
organization?    This  area  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure  objectively, 
but  an  attempt  was  made  at  such  a  measurement.    Each  executive  included 
in  the  follow-up  interview  of  one  hundred  and  four  executives  was  asked 
two  questions  concerning  the  policy  decisions  made  in  his  unit.  These 
questions  were  designed  to  ascertain  his  individual  role  in  the  decision 
process.    The  interviewer  first  asked  the  executive,  "who  makes  decisions 
for  overall  policy  formation  relevant  to  your  unit?"    After  the  executive 
had  answered  this  question  which  provided  the  general  framework  for  the 
ho 

Eric  Hoffer,  The  True  Believer  (New  York:    Harper  and  Row,  1951 ). 

Wolfinger,  "America's  Radical  Right:  Politics  and  Ideoloev." 
pp.  262-293. 

Robert  C.  Tucker,  "The  Dictator  and  Totalitarianism  "  World 
Politics.,  XVII  (1965),  577.   
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policy  formulation  within  the  unit,  he  was  asked,  "how  would  you  describe 
your  role  in  overall  policy  formulation?"    The  responses  to  these  two 
questions  provided  a  basis  for  ascertaining  first  the  general  policy 
making  framework  and  who  as  involved  and,  second,  how  the  individual 
executive  fitted  into  the  pattern.    Without  some  understanding  of  the 
general  policy  making  framework  and  the  key  people  involved,  the  interviewer 
would  have  had  no  basis  upon  which  to  judge  the  individual  executive's 
role  in  the  process.    The  interviewer  then  categorized  the  executive  into 
one  of  five  categories.    This  classification  was  done  immediately  after 
the  questions  had  been  asked  while  the  interviewer  still  had  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  responses.    A:  framework  for  the 
categorization  which  the  interviewer  utilized  in  classifying  the  executives 
into  one  of  the  levels  of  policy  discretion  had  been  previously  developed. 
The  dimensions  of  these  categories  follow.    The  development  of  a  means 
of  measuring  levels  of  organization  discretion  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  involved  in  this  study,  and  a  number  of  approaches 
were  considered  and  rejected  before  the  method  described  x*as  developed. 

DISCRETION  LEVELS 

Very  High  Discretion 

Very  highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  issue 
definition  with  very  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 

Very  highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above  )  final 
decisions  with  very  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 

Very  highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 

initiation  with  very  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 
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Very  highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
conflict  resolution  with  very  high  discretion  permeating  within 
and  beyond  relevant  unit. 

Medium  Hirch  Discretion 

Highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  issue 
definition  with  high  discretion  permeating  within  and  beyond- 
relevant  unit.  . 

Highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  final 
decisions  with  high  discretion  permeating  within  and  beyond 
relevant  unit. 

Highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  iniation 
with  high  discretion  permeating  within  and  beyond  relevant 
unit. 

Highly  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above)  conflict 
resolution  with  high  discretion  permeating  within  and 
beyond  relevant  unit. 

Medium  Discretion 

Occasionally  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
issue  definition  with  moderately  high  discretion  in  relevant 
unit. 

Occasionally  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
final  decisions  with  moderately  high  discretion  in  relevant 
unit. 

Occasionally  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
iniation  with  moderately  high  discretion  in  relevant  unit. 

Occasionally  involved  in  upper  level  (department  or  above) 
conflict  resolution  with  moderately  high  discretion  in 
relevant  unit. 

Low  Discretion 

Medium  discretion  and  involvement  in  issue  definition  which  is 
primarily  concentrated  in  relevant  unit  with  low  discretion  and 
involvement  permeating  upward. 

Medium  discretion  and  involvement  in  final  decisions  which  is 
concentrated  in  relevant  unit  with  low  discretion  and  involvement 
permeating  upward. 

Medium  discretion  and  involvement  in  iniation  which  is  primarily 
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concentrated  in  relevant  unit  with  low  discretion  and  involvement 
permeating  upward. 

Medium  discretion  and  involvement  in  conflict  resolution  which 
is  primarily  concentrated  in  relevant  unit  with  low  discretion 
and  involvement  permeating  upward. 


Very  low,  little,  or  no  discretion  in  issue  of  definition. 

Very  low,  little,  or  no  discretion  in  final  decisions. 

Very  low,  little,  or  no  discretion  in  iniation. 

Very  loir,  little,  or  no  discretion  in  conflict  resolution. 


The  difference  between  those  executives  who  were  rated  as  exercising 
high  policy  discretion  and  those  rated  as  exercising  low  policy 
discretion  can  be  seen  in  their  mean  or  average  actualization  scores. 


Very  Low  Discretion 


TABLE  81 


LEVELS  OF  POLICY  DISCRETION  AND  MEAN  ACTUALIZATION 
SCORES  0?  THE  EXECUTIVES  AT  EACH  LEVEL 


Levels  of  Policy 
Discretion 


Number 


Mean 

Actualization  Score 


Very  High 


21 


.2903 


Medium  High 


32 


.3330 


Medium 


15 


.3156 


Low 


.39^5 


Very  Low 


Am 


Those  executives  exercising  very  high  levels  of  policy  discretion  have  a  mean 
actualization  score  of  .2903  which  is  considerably  more  actualized  than  the 
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average  score  of  .39^5  for  those  executives  exercising  low- levels  of 
policy  discretion  or  the  average  score  of  >l84  for  executives  exercising 
very  low  policy  discretion.    This  finding  coincides  with  the  earlier 
findings  which  indicate  that  actualized  executives  were  more  likely  to 
push  hard  in  conflictual  situations  and  usually  succeeded.    Maslow  has 
indicated  that  the  key  test  for  any  person  is:    Does  he  bear  fruit? 
"That's  the  way  you  tell  the  difference  between  fruitfulness  and 
sterility,  between  talkers  and  doers,  between  the  people  who  change  the 
world  and  the  people  who  are  helpless  in  it."  J    In  terras  of  organizational 
effectiveness,  the  actualized  executive,  more  so  than  the  less  actualized 
executive,  does,  by  more  effectively  carrying  out  the  mission  of  the 
organization  as  he  perceives  it,  "bear  fruit." 


-'Abraham  Maslow,  Eupsvchian  Management:  A  Journal  (Home wood 

111.:    Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  and  the  Dorsey  Press,  1965),  p.  5. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SOUTHERN  EXECUTIVE:    A  COMPOSITE  PROFILE 

While  the  Southern  state  executives  were  found  to  be  a  very 
diverse  group,  this  summary  conclusion  will  focus  on  presenting  a  concise 
composite  picture  of  predominant  political,  social  and  psychological 
patterns  found  among  Southern  state  executives. 

The  typical  state  executive  was  a  male,  fifty- two  years ,of ' age,  who 
began  his  career  slightly  prior  to  the  age  of  twenty-two.    He  has  been 
employed  by  the  state  for  which  he  is  presently  an  executive  for  the 
past  eighteen  years.    It  took  him  twenty- two  years  to  reach  his  present 
executive  position,  and  he  has  spent  an  average  of  slightly  over  eight 
years  in  that  position. 

If  the  executive  happened  to  be  a  woman,  she  is'  probably 
unmarried  and.  works  in  the  areas  of  public  or  mental  health  or  in  a 
department  of  history  or  archives.    She  took  slightly  over  twenty-six 
years  to  reach  her  present  position,  and  she  did  encounter  discriminatory 
sex  based  barriers  along  the  way.    These  barriers  were  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  executive  realm  is  the  domain  of  the  male.  Despite 
the  barriers  she  encountered,  her  chances  of  reaching  the  executive 
ranks  at  the  state  level  viere  greater  than  they  would  have  been  at 
the  federal  level  or  in  private  business. 

The  Southern  state  executive  is  more  likely  to  have  been  born 
in  a  small  rural  community  of  under  2,500  in  population  cr  in  a  small 
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town  of  around  15,000  and  is  probably  the  son  of  a  nan  engaged  in  one  of 
the  professions,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  or  the  son  of  a  business  executive. 
However,  if  he  were  the  son  of  an  unskilled  laborer,  skilled  laborer,  or 
farm  laborer,  his  chances  of  reaching  the  executive  ranks  were  greater 
at  the  state  level  than  at  either  the  federal  level  or  at  the  business 
corporate  level. 

The  typical  executive  was  able  to  reach  his  position  because  of 
superior  educational  achievements  which  set  him  apart  from  the  general 
public.    He  not  only  has  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  four- year  equivalent, 
but  he  probably  has  either  graduate  training  or  a  graduate  degree.  At 
the  undergraduate  level  he  probably  majored  in  one  of  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences,  business,  engineering,  or  education.    It  is 
unlikely  that  he  majored  in  one  of  the  behavioral  sciences  or  in  the 
humanities.    Among  executives  with  a  graduate  education,  the  typical 
executive  has  a  professional  degree  such  as  law  or  medicine  or  worked 
on  a  graduate  degree  in  education,  the  physical  or  biological  sciences 
•or  public  health.    At  the  undergraduate  level,  the  probability  is 
that  he  attended  a  major  state- supported  university  within  the  state 
of  his  birth.    The  chances  are  also  great  that  he  attended  a  state 
university  at  the  graduate  level,  but  the  probability  is  greater  than 
was  the  case  at  the  undergraduate  level  that  the  university  attended  for 
graduate  study  was  outside  the  state  of  his  birth  unless  he  chose  to 
study  law. 

While  the  education  of  the  executives  seems  to  be  a  crucial 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  executives  studied,  a  second  factor  seems 
to  be  a  relatively  strong  upward  mobility  drive.    The  typical  executive 


believes  that  a  man  should  move  to  more  responsible  positions  even 
though  ties  in  a  community  must  be  broken  or  even  if  he  has  a  worth- 
while program  going  in  his  department.    Nevertheless,  the  chances  are 
great  that  the  executive  was  born  in  the  state  for  which  he  presently 

works.    He  has  shifted  organizations  three  times  during  his  career  after 
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the  completion  of  his  formal  education,  and,  if  he  has  a  graduate 
education,  especially  a  Ph.  D. ,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  have 
worked  for  more  than  three  different  organizations  prior  to  taking 
his  present  position. 

The  typical  state  executive  studied  below  the  department  head 
level  does  not  have  legal  civil  service  coverage;  nevertheless,  the 
study  identified  the  existence  of  a  civil  service  culture  that  seems  to 
be  operative  despite  the  lack  of  overall  legal  framework  in  many  of  the 
states.    The  operativeness  of  this  culture  is  indicated  by  the  high 
levels  of  education  found  among  the  executives  which  indicate  merit 
based  appointments  and  by  patterns  of  career  tenure.  However, 
executives  with  legal  coverage  are  characterized  by  higher  levels  of 
professional  association  activity  and  receive  more  job  offers  from 
other  states  and  the  federal  government  especially  if  they  have  graduate 
degrees  or  graduate  school  education. 

The  typical  Southern  executive  was  measured  as  psychologically 
actualized,  indicating  a  high  degree  of  security,  autonomy,  and  a 
synergic  approach  to  management.    He  is  more  likely  to  engage  in 
bargaining  behavior  involving  the  utilization  of  negotiation,  pressure 
tactics,  and  persuasion  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  allocation  of 
organizational  values.    This  greater  propensity  toward  a  political 
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approach  in  organizations  led  to  these  executives  having  more  policy 
discretion. 


APPENDIX 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRES 


A.    The  Initial  Mail  Questionnaire. 


Most  of  the  following  questions  can  be  answered  by  a  simple         or  "x" 
in  the  appropriate  box  or  boxes.    In  most  other  cases  you  need  only 
insert  a  lev:  words  or  a  number.    By  use  of  a  statistical  formula  your 
name  was  picked  as  one  of  a  small  group  which  is  representative  of  all 
state  government  executives  in  six  southern  states.    To  make  this 
survey  scientifically  accurate,  complete  information  is  needed  from  you. 

A .       The  first  group  of  questions  deals  with  the  position  you  now  hold . 


1.       Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  present  position 
in  the  structure  of  the  government  of  your  state? 


(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


Department  Head 

Division  Chief  —  Head  of  a  Unit  within  a  Department 
Deputy  or  Assistant  Department  Head 
Deputy  Division  Chief 

Special  or  Staff  Assistant  to  Department  Plead 

Head  of  a  Field  Office  or  Installation 

Other  (please  specify)   


2. 


3. 


How  many  employees  report  directly  to  you? 
How  many  are  under  your  general  supervision? 


What  is  the  approximate  annual  budget  for  the  department, 
division,  or  unit  you  head?    In  other  words,  how  much 
money  are  you  responsible  for  each  year?  $  


h-.       How  did  you  get  your  present  job? 

)  Appointed  by  the  Governor  vrith  consent  of  Senate 

)  Appointed  by  Department  Head 

)  Appointed  by  Board  or  Commission  alone 

)  Elected  to  it 

)  Appointed  by  Board/Commission  with  consent  of  Governor 

)  Appointed  by  Governor  alone 

)  Other  (please  specify)    

5.        In  your  present  job  do  you  have  civil  service  status  or 
tenure?      (    )    Yes  (    )  No 
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6.  Whether  or  not  you  have  civil  service  status,  do  you  think 
the  position  you  now  hold  should  be  covered  by  civil  service 
career  tenure  or  should  be  exempt  from  civil  service? 

(    )    Should  be  under  civil  service 

(    )    Should  be  exempt  from  civil  service 

7.  Please  give  your  best  estimate  of  the  number  of  hours  per 
■week  you  normally  spend  on  your  job.  

8.  Considering  all  aspects  of  your  present  job,  how  well  do 
you  like  it?    How  satisfied  are  you? 

(  )  Like  it  very  well 

(  )  Like  it  fairly  well 

(  )  Like  some  things;  dislike  others 

(  )  Do  not  like  it  too  well 

(  )  Do  not  like  it  at  all 

9.  Persons  who  work  for  state  governments  undoubtedly  have 
reasons  for  doing  so.    In  your  own  case,  which  of  the 
following  do  you  feel  are  the  best  things  about  working  for 
state  government?    (Please  rank  any  you  see  as  important  by 
number  —  1,  2,  3,  ^,  and  so  on.) 

(  )  Job  security 

(  )  Importance  of  the  work 

(  )  Good  fringe  benefits 

(  )  Training  opportunities 

(  )  Good  salary 

(  )  Opportunity  to  serve  public 

(  )  Opportunities  for  advancement 

(  )  Easy  work 

(  )  interesting  and  stimulating  work 

(  )  Prestige  of  the  work 

(  )  Other  (please  specify)   

(  )  No  advantages 

10.       What  disadvantages  do  you  see  in  working  for  state  government? 
What  do  you  dislike  about  it?    (Please  rank  any  disadvantages 
you  see  with  the  worst  marked  1,  the  next  worst  2,  and  so  on.) 

(  )  Low  pay 

(  )  Poor  fringe  package 

(  )  Limited  opportunities  to  advance 

(  )  Too  much  routine  work 

(  )  Lack  of  job  security 

(  )  Long  hours 

(  )  Lack  of  training  opportunities 

(  )  Uninteresting  work 

(  )  Low  job  prestige 

(  )  Work  is  too  hard 
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(    )    Other  (please  specify)  „  

(    )    liQ  disadvantages 

Listed  below  are  five  aspects  of  the  work  of  government 
executives.    All  overlap  to  some  extent  but  each  involves 
a  somewhat  different  emphasis.    Please  rank  these  five 
items  in  terms  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  you  must  spend 
on  them  in  your  present  job.    Put  a  1  opposite  the  most  time- 
consuming,  a  2  by  the  next  most  time-consuming,  and  so  on. 

(    )    Working  with  your  political  superiors  and  other  executives 
in  the  development  of  policies,  plans  and  programs 
of  your  department. 

(    )    The  "internal"  management  of  your  department,  division, 
or  office  and  the  direction  of  your  subordinates. 

(    )    Working  with  non-government  citizens  groups  and  with 
communications  media  (newspapers,  radio,  TV)  to 
explain,  promote,  and  answer  questions  about  your 
department . 

(    )    Defending  your  program  before  the  legislature,  legislative 

committees,  or  individual  legislators. 
(    )    Performing  operations  in  your1  technical  area  and 

keeping  abreast  of  professional  and  technical  developments. 

(Such  as  an  M.D.  who  is  a  Health  Department  executive, 

doing  actual  medical  work . ) 

Have  you  received  any  training  in  the  executive  or  managerial 
functions  of  your  work  since  you  entered  the  service  of 
your  state  government?    Please  place  a  check  in  Column  1 
opposite  those  subjects  listed  below  in  which  you  have 
received  formal  training  one  week  in  length  or  longer.  In 
Column  II  place  a  check  opposite  those  subjects  in  which 
you  feel  you  need  training,  or  need  more  training. 


Subject 

Budget  development  and  execution 

Communications 

Control  and  audit  systems 

Decision  making 

Financial  management 

Human  relations 

Information  and  data  systems 

Intergovernmental  relations 

Management  techniques  and  tools 

Personnel  management 

Program  planning 

Public  policy  making  ' 

Public  relations 

Records  management 

Systems  and  organisation  analysis 


Column  I  Column  II 

Received  training    Need  training 
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Column  I 
Received  training 


Column  II 
Need  training 


Theory  of  management 
OTHERS  (please  list) 


Next,  your  views  on  various  aspects  of  public  administration  -and 
state  government  operations  are  needed . 


1.       How  would  you  rate  the  public  esteem  or  public  prestige  of 
state  executives? 


a.       Compared  to  people  holding  similar  positions  in 
private  business,  industry  or  commerce? 

(  )  Much  higher 

(  )  Somewhat  higher 

(  )  About  the  same 

(  )  Somewhat  lower 

(  )  Much  lower 


b.        Compared  to  people  holding  similar  positions  in  the 
federal  or  national  government? 

(  )  Much  higher 

(  )  Somewhat  higher 

(  )  About  the  same 

(  )  Somewhat  lower 

(  )  Much  lower 


c.        Compared  to  people  holding  similar  positions  in 
municipal  government? 


)  Much  higher 

)  Somewhat  higher 

)  About  the  same 

)  Somewhat  lower 

)  Much  lower 


2.        Considering  all  things,  how  well  do  you  think,  your  department 
is  meeting  its  purposes  or  the  objectives  for  which  it  was 
established  in  comparison  with  other  government  and  private 
•  organizations  that  you  know  about? 

(  )  Much  better  than  others 

(  )  Somewhat  better 

(  )  About  the  same 

(  )  Somewhat  lower  . 

(  )  Much  lower  than  others 
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3.       When  an  executive  level  position  becomes  vacant  in  your 

department,  is  it  usually  filled  by  promotion  from  within 
your  department  or  is  it  filled  from  outside? 

(  )  Almost  always  filled  from  within 

(  )  Usually  filled  from  within 

(  )  About  half  from  within  and  half  from  outside 

(  )  Usually  filled  from  outside 

(  )  Almost  always  filled  from  outside 

k.       Based  upon  your  best  judgment,  when  an  executive  level  position 
is  filled  in  your  department,  is  the  person  selected  for 
the  job  the  best  qualified  available  candidate? 

(  )  Almost  always  the  best  qualified 

(  )  Usually  the  best  qualified 

(  )  About  half  the  time  the  best  qualified 

(  )  Usually  not  the  best  qualified 

(  )  Almost  always  not  the  best  qualified 

5.       The  statements  which  follow  have  been  made  by  public 

administrators  and  government  executives  when  looking  at 
their  own  experiences.    Would  you  please  read  them  and 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
each  of  them? 

a.  Government  employees  have  no  right  to  join  a  labor 
union  if  they  expect  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the 
public . 

(    )    Strongly  agree 

(    )  Agree 

(    )    Don't  know 

(    )  Disagree 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

b.  Better  administration  would  result  if  all  high  level 
jobs  in  the  state  government  were  filled  by  promotion 
from  among  those  already  working  for  the  government. 

(  )  Strongly  agree  = 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

c.  A  young  person  who  is  just  finishing  university  training 
would  be  wise  if  he  chose  a  career  in  state  government. 


(  )  Strongly  agree 
(    )  Agree 
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(    )    Don't  know 

(    )  Disagree 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

d.  Most  executives  in  the  government  of  ray  state  are  well 
qualified  for  the  jobs  they  hold  and  perform  their 
duties  effectively. 

(    )    Strongly  agree  4 

(    )  Agree 

(    )    Don't  know 

(    )  Disagree 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

e.  An  executive  \jho  has  a  worthwhile  program  going  in  his 
department  ought  not  leave  his  present  position  even 
if  a  better  job  comes  his  way. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

f .  Government  operations  are  better  handled  when  decisions 
are  made  in  private  and  controversies  within  a 
department  are  kept  secret. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  knovr 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

g.  The  services  rendered  by  state  government  ought  to  be 
expanded  and  budget  increases  should  be  provided 

to  enable  such  action. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

..    h.       The  governor  should  be  given  more  power  to  manage  the 
operations  of  state  government  without  interference 
by  the  legislature. 

(     )    Strongly  agree 

(    )  Agree 

(    )    Don't  know 

(    )  Disagree 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

• 
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State  government  administrative  officials  are  often 
overly  responsive  to  interest  or  pressure  groups. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

<  A  public  administrator  who  stays  in  one  position  for 
a  long  time  becomes  too  concerned  with  keeping  things 
as  they  are. 

(    )    Strongly  agree 

(    )  Agree 

(    )    Don't  know 

(    )  Disagree 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

Employees  who  are  hired  under  a  civil  service  merit 
system  are  generally  better  qualified  than  those  hired 
under  a  patronage  system. 

(    )    Strongly  agree 

(    )  Agree 

(    )    Don't  know 

(    )  Disagree 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

It  is  difficult  to  get  top  calibre  executives  to  work 
for  state  government  these  days. 

(    )    Strongly  agree 

(    )  Agree 

(    )    Don't  know 

(    )  Disagree 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  state  administrative 
officials  to  keep  information  from  being  disclosed 
to  the  public. 

(    )    Strongly  agree 

(    )  Agree 

(    )    Don't  know 

(    )  Disag^e 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

State  administrative  officials  are  often  overly 
responsive  to  legislators. 


(    )    Strongly  agree 
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(    )  Agree 

(    )    Don 1 1  know 

(    )  Disagree 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

o.       Departments  in  state  government  are  best  operated  when 
they  report  directly  to  the  state  legislature. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

p.       Employees  who  have  civil  service  status  cannot  be 

fired  and  thus  do  not  work  as  hard  as  those  not  under 
civil  service. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

q.       State  governments  ought  to  do  more  to  train  and  develop 
people  for  executive  positions  in  state  departments. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

r.  Unrestricted,  or  block,  grants  of  money  from  the  federal 
government  to  the  states  would  improve  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  public  administration. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

s.       State  administrative  officials  are  often  overly  responsive 
to  politicians. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 
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t.       State  departments  are  best  administered  if  they  report 
to  a  commission  or  board  more-or-less  independent  of 
the  governor  and  the  legislature. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

u.       An  appointive  executive  in  state  government  has  the 

responsibility  of  selling  the  program  of  his  department 
to  the  citizens. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  Know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

v.       Government  employees  should  have  the  same  right  to  go 
on  strike  as  employees  in  the  private  sector. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

w.       When  the  federal  government  expands  government  services, 
the  best  administrative  technique  for  doing  so  is 
through  grants-in-aid  to  state  governments. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

x.       State  administrative  officials  are  often  overly  responsive 
to  federal  officials. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

y.       There  is  at  present  too  much  "red  tape"  and  too  many 
"channels"  in  the  operation  of  state  government 
departments . 
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)  Strongly  agree 

)  Agree 

)  Don't  know 

)  Disagree 

)  Strongly  disagree 


z.       State  governments  are  recruiting  adequate  numbers  of 
young  people  with  university  training  in  business  and 
public  administration  to  meet  executive  personnel 
needs  in  the  coming  decade.  1 


Strongly  agree 
Agree 

Don't  know 
Disagree 

Strongly  disagree 


aa.      In  general,  clients  or  persons  served  by  the  departments 
of  state  government  are  treated  impartially  and  without 
favoritism. 


ab.  An  effective  public  administrator  moves  on  to  higher 
and  more  responsible  positions  even  though  friendship 
ties  in  a  community  must  be  broken  and  remade  periodically. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 

ac.  There  are  fully  qualified  replacements  for  state 
executives  now  on  duty  within  each  department. 

(  )  Strongly  agree 

(  )  Agree 

(  )  Don't  know 

(  )  Disagree 

(  )  Strongly  disagree 


ad.      State  departments  are  best  administered  if  they  report 
to  and  operate  directly  under  the  governor. 

(    )    Strongly  agree 
(     )  Agree 


) 


Strongly  agree 
Agree 

Don't  know 
Disagree 

Strongly  disagree 


) 
) 


« 
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(    )    Don't  know 

(    )  Disagree 

(    )    Strongly  disagree 

6.  Here  are  three  statements  that  describe  different  types 
of  government  executives.    Please  indicate  the  one  you 
think  best  describes  your  view  about  how  a  top-level 
government  official  should  run  his  job. 

(    )    He  should  follow  all  rules  and  regulations  as 

closely  and  as  literally  as  possible. 
(    )    He  should  use  discretion  in  interpreting  and  applying 

rules  and  regulations  which  slow  down  or  hinder  the 

work  of  his  department. 
(    )    He  should  emphasize  getting  the  department's  work  done 

even  ignoring  or  violating  all  but  the  most  important 

rules  and  regulations. 

7.  Two  different  types  of  government  executives  have  been 
observed.    Eased  on  your  observations,  please  indicate 
which  of  the  two  described  below  makes  the  better  executive 
in  state  government. 

(    )    A  professional  or  technical  man  who  moves  into 

management  or  administrative  work  in  the  middle  of 
his  career. 

(    )    A  man  trained  in  management  or  administration 

originally  who  must  depend  for  technical  advice  on 
professionals  and  specialists. 

F^n^.TYi  t?"  ffi"*-  ™?pT"»«  can  be  analyzed  by  categories  some  information 
is  needed  on  youf  your  experience t  and  your  education. 

1.  VBiere  were  you  born?    (please  give  city  and  state )_ 

2.  In  what  year  were  you  born?  ' 

3.  What  is  your  sex?      (    )    Kale       (    )  Female 

h.        If  you  were  asked  to  give  your  profession  or  occupation, 

what  would  you  call  yourself?  

5.       Please  list  any  professional  licenses  or  registrations  ^ou 
hold. 


To  provide  data  on  the  career  patterns  of  state  executives, 
would  you  please  list  below  all  of  the  jobs  you  have  held 
since  you.  left  full-time  school?    Start  with"  your  present 
job  and  work  backward.    Omit  any  part-time  work  and  any  jobs 
which  you  held  for  less  than  one  year. 
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£cn  answer  to  question  6,  respondents  were  asked  to  list 
the  title  of  each  job,  the  organization  employed  by,  the 
year  he  began  employment,  the  year  he  ended  employment, 
and  the  annual  salaryTJ 

7.  Since  taking  the  position  you  now  hold,  have  ever  been 
offered  a  job: 

with  the  federal  government?  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 
with  another  department  in  your  state' 

government?  (  )  Yes  (    )  No 

with  the  government  of  another  state?  (  )  Yes  (    )  No 

with  a  county  or  city  government?  (  )  Yes  (    )  No 

in  private  employment?  (  )  Yes  (    )  No 

8.  Do  you  belong  to  any  professional  associations? 
(    )    Yes  (    )  No 

if  Yes.,  please  indicate: 

a.  To  how  many  organizations  do  you  belong?  (circle 
appropriate  number)    1  2  3  ^  5  or  more 

b.  In  how  many  are  you  active  and  do  you  attend  meetings? 
1  2  3     5  or  more 

c.  In  any  of  these  have  you  ever  held  office? 
(    )    Yes,  state  or  local  office 

(    )    Yes,  national  office 
(    )  No 

9.  Did  you  graduate  from  high  school?      (    )    Yes    (    )  No 

10.  Did  you  attend  college  or  university?    (    )    Yes    (    )  No 

11.  If  you  graduated  from  college  or  university,  please  list 
each  degree  you  hold  along  with  other  information  about 
your  education. 

[in  answer  to  this  question,  respondents  were  asked  to 
list  the  name  of  colleges  and  universities,  the  major 
fields  of  study,  the  types  of  degrees,  and  the  dates  of 
degrees^ 
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The  Personal  Interview  Questionnaire 


On  the  original,  mail- out  questionnaire,  we  have  had  some 
difficulty  with  the  results  of  question  three  (3):    ""What  is  the 
approximate  annual  budget  for  the  department,  division,  or  unit 
you  head?    In  other  words,  how  much  money  are  ycu  responsible 
for  each  year?"    What  did  you  think  we  were  asking? 

Some  of  our  respondents  stated  that  they  had  business  interests 
outside  the  state  government.    Do  you  own  or  partially  own  a 
private  business?    If  yes,  did  you  have  this  business  interest 
before  you  entered  state  government? 

Many  of  our  respondents  came  to  this  state's  government  from 
private  business,  industry,  another  state,  military,  or  the 
federal  government.    If  you  have  moved  into  this  state's 
government  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  what  area  did  you  come 
from? 

  Private  business 

  Military  career 

.   Industry 

  Federal  government 

  Another  state 


What  were  the  major  considerations  that  caused  you  to  join  this 
state's  government? 

  Increased  salary 

.   Location  of  job  (as  close  to  family  ties,  etc.) 

.   Opportunity  to  use  your  skills  more  fully 

  Personal  dissatisfaction  with  previous  routine  or  personn 

.   Financial  loss 

  Other 

What  type  things  do  you  mostly  do  on  your  job? 

Now  we  have  several  areas  in  which  we  would  like  to  find  out  who 
makes  the  decisions: 

Discretion      A-  wakes  the  decisions  for  overall  policy 

level  formulation  relevant  to  your  unit? 

2)  (2)       How  would  you  describe  your  role  in  overall 

/  policy  formulation? 

5)  
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Discretion  B. 
Level 

1)  

2)  

3)  

4)  

5)  


(1)  How  about  overall  policy  implementation; 
who  makes  decisions  relevant  to  your  unit 
in  this  area? 

(2)  How  would  you  describe  your  role  in  this 
area? 


Discretion  C. 
Level 

1)  

2)  

3)  

4)  

5)  


Discretion 
Level 

1)  

2)  .  

3)  

4)  .  

5)  

Discretion 
Level 

1)  

2)  

3)  

4)  ___  

5)  _  

Discretion 
Level 

1)  

2)  

3)  

4)  

5)  


Discretion 
Level 

1)  

2)  

3)  _i  

4)  

5)  


D. 


F. 


(1)  Now  what  about  personnel  decisions,  the 
hiring  of  people  in  your  unit,  who 
makes  decisions  in  this  area? 

(2)  How  would  you  describe  your  role? 


(1)  How  about  budget  decisions,  who  makes 
decisions  relevant  to  your  unit  in  this 
area? 

(2)  How  would  you  describe  your  role? 


(1)  V/hat  about  purchasing,  who  makes  decisions 
relevant  to  your  unit  in  this  area? 

(2)  How  would  you  describe  your  role  in  this 
area? 


(1)  When  we  get  down  to  the  program  planning 
area,  that  is  specific  overall  program 
planning  relevant  to  your  unit,  who 
makes  decisions  relevant  to  your  unit 

in  this  area? 

(2)  How  would  you  describe  your  role  in  this 
area? 

(1)  What  about  operational  planning,  that  is 
the  techniques  you  utilize  to  carry  through 
your  program?    Who  makes  decisions  relevant 
to  your  unit  in  this  area? 

(2)  How  would  you  describe  your  role  in  this 
area? 
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Discretion  H.        (l)       What  about  public  relations,  who  wakes 
Level  decisions  relevant  to  your  unit  in  this 

1)   area? 

2)  . 


3)  ___   (2)       How  would  you  describe  your  role  in  this 

4)   area? 

5)  


Discretion  I.  (l)  What  about  legislative  liason,  who  makes 
Level  decisions  relevant  to  your  unit  in  this 

1)   area? 

2)  . 


3)  (2)       How  would  you  describe  your  role  in  this 

4)   area? 

5)  .  — 


In  your  organization,  if  you  disagree  with  your  superiors  on  how 
to  approach  a  major  problem  and  you  feel  fairly  strong  about  your 
opinion,  what  usually  happens? 

In  the  type  of  important  conflicting  situation  mentioned  above, 
how  would  you  describe  your  approach? 

.   Push  very  hard  to  get  your  position  adopted  and  usually 

succeed 

  Push  hard  and  sometimes  succeed 

  Push  hard  but  seldom  succeed 

  Don't  push  hard  in  conflicting  situations 

  Other 


Nov;  would  you  mind  ranking  these  in  terms  of  importance  to  your 
job,  that  is  the  degree  to  which  you  feel  these  activities  are 
most  important  to  least  important  to  the  things  in  which  you  are 
involved? 


A. 

Policy  formulation 

B, 

Policy  implementation  and  coordination 

C. 

Personnel 

D. 

Budget 

E. 

Purchasing 

F. 

Program  planning 

G. 

Operational  planning 

H. 

Public  relations 

T 

-J-  4 

Legislative  liason 

Are  the  effects  of  your  major  decisions  usually  predictable  or  are 
they  of  a  more  ambiguous  nature?    In  other  words,  when  you  make  a 
decision  in  your  area  how  well  can  you  predict  the  outcome? 


Highly  predictable 
Somewhat  predictable 
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Somewhat  ambiguous 

Ambiguous 

Other 


10.  What  are  some  of  the  goals  your  organization  tries  to  accomplish, 
or  what  does  your  outfit  try  to  do? 

11.  Would  you  describe  these  goals  of  your  organization  as: 

  Highly  defined 

  Somewhat  defined 

  Somewhat  undefined 

  Undefined 


12.      How  would  you  define  the  methods  used  to  accomplish  your  goals? 

,   Highly  certain 

,   Somewhat  certain 

  Somewhat  ambiguous 

____„  Ambiguous 


13.  Are  there  any.  new  goals  which  you  would  like  to  see  instituted 
for  your  organization? 

14.  Would  you  say  that  an  executive  who  is  creative,  active,  aggressive 
with  some  divergent  views  gets  ahead  in  a  governmental  unit  such 

as  the  one  you  work  for  or  does  the  system  stop  him? 

 ,  Gets  ahead 

.  System  dissuad.es  or  stops  him 

Please  explain  or  develop  your  views. 

15.  In  terms  of  co;anand  over  resources  (the  things  you  need  to  do 
your  job  —  money,  staff,  organizational  support),  how  would 
you  describe  your  present  situation? 

.   High  command  over  resources 

.   Medium  command  over  resources 

  Low  command  over  resources 

.  ,   Very  low  command  over  resources 

J.6.      In  terms  of  command  over  resources,  in  what  ways  would  you  like 
to  improve  the  situation  which  now  exists? 

17.      How  serious  do  you  believe  the  consequences  of  an  error  would  be  in 
terms  of  the  decisions  you  must  make? 

.   Very  serious 

.  ,   Serious 

  Somewhat  serious 

  Mot  very  serious 


18.  How  is  performance  on  your  job  assessed? 

19.  How  much  are  you  evaluated  in  terms  of  adherence  to  or  deviation 
from  organizational  rules? 

  Very  much 

.    Moderately 

.    Very  little 

 ,   None  4 

20.  To  what  extent  are  you  evaluated  on  your  job  in  terms  of  prescribed 
or  established  quotas?    (That  is  measureable  prescribed  amounts 

of  work  that  must  be  completed) . 

 ,   Very  much 

  Moderately 

  Very  little 

    None 


21.      Is  your  evaluation  on  the  job  geared  to  your  superiors'  view  of 
your  social  life? 

  Very  much 

  Moderately 

 ,   Very  little 

  None 


22.  Would  you  say  these  criteria  that  you  are  assessed  by  are  inappropriate 
in  any  way  to  the  job  you  must  perform?    Could  you  explain? 

23.  Are  any  of  these  criteria  upon  which  you  are  assessed  incompatable 
or  conflicting  with  each  other?    If  yes,  in  what  areas? 

Zk.      Are  there  any  areas  in  terms  of  the  administration  of  the 

personnel  system  in  the  state  that  you  would  like  to  see  changed? 
Would  you  explain? 

25.  We  are  interested  in  seeing  if  your  career  has  similarities  to 
your  father's.    What  was  his  occupation? 

26.  How  important  to  your  job  is  the  organization  or  formation  of 
various  internal  coalitions  of  people  to  accomplish  organizational 
objectives?    Would  you  explain? 

 i   Highly  important 

  Important 

.   Somewhat  related 

 .   Not  very  important 
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"What  about  your  job  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  organization 
and  formation  of  coalitions  external  to  your  organization? 

  Highly  important 

  _  '-  Important 

 Somewhat  related. 

  Not  very  important 

Are  the  formations  of  internal  or  external  coalitions  most 
important  to  your  job?  * 

_   Internal 

 External 

  Both  equally 

 N/A 

To  what  extent  is  persuading  people  and  trying  to  reach  compromises 
in  conflicting  situations  essential  to  your  job? 

  Highly  important 

  Important 

  Somewhat  related 

  Not  very  important 

YJho  do  you  most  frequently  have  to  persuade? 

In  terms  of  these  external  groups  you  must  deal  with  would  you  describe 
these  external  organizations  in  terms  of  positions  on  issues,  size, 
etc .  as : 

.    Very  stable 

■   Stable 

  Shifting 

  Unstable 

Is  there  a  great  influx  of  new  groups  which  you  must  deal  with? 
Could  you  give  examples  of  recent  new  groups? 

Have  you  taken  or  are  you  taking  any  courses  to  further  your  skills 
in  your  field? 

Are  you  receiving  compensation  or  financial  help  toward  this  end 
from  your  department  or  the  state?    If  so,  how  much?  (percentage) 

Vfe  are  interested  in  finding  out  how  your  organization  is  evaluated. 
In  terras  of  evaluation  of  the  overall  effectiveness  of  your 
organization,  how  would  you  rank  the  following  in  degree  of 
importance? 

 Measurable  economic  and  efficiency  factors  (such  as  profit) 

  Whether  a  desired  state  of  affairs  is  achieved  (  a  goal 

defined  as  desirable) 
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  Degree  to  which  the  units  in  the  organization  neet 

the  needs  of  the  other  internal  organizational  units 

  Historical  improvement  in  the  organization  over  past 

performance 

  Opinion  of  experts  outside  the  organization 

Favorable  performance  when  compared  with  similar 
organizations 

  Testimonial  from  clients 

  Other  important  factors  * 

Now  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the  relationship  between 
your  organization  and  groups  outside  of  government.  What  groups 
are  the  most  interested  in  the  work  performed  by  your  organization? 

VJhat  do  these  groups  usually  want  from  you?  (Probe) 

How  do  these  groups  try  to  obtain  these  things  from  you?    That  is 
how  do  they  try  to  persuade  you  to  help  them?  (Probe) 

Do  you  have  a  closer  rapport  with  some  groups  interested  in  your 
organization  than  with  others?    That  is,  are  your  relations  better 
with  some  groups  more  so  than  with  others? 

  Yes    No 


If  yes: 

a.  Why  do  you  have  a  closer  rapport  with  these  groups? 

b.  Why  do  you  not  have  close  rapport  with  some  groups? 

In  what  ways  does  your  organization  ever  seek  the  aid  of  any  of 
these  groups?    For  example,  do  you  seek  their  help  when  carrying 
out  a  program  or  when  before  the  legislature? 

Kow  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  political 
freedoms  state  employees  have.    IJhen  was  the  last  public  election 
in  which  there  was  competition  between  two  or  more  candidates  for 
the  office  of  your  superior?    (Note:    If  his  immediate  superior 
is  not  an  elected  official,  ask  about  his  closest  superior  who 
is  elected,    if  respondent  does  not  know,  go  to  question  M.) 

VIere  you  working  for  the  department  at  the  time  of  that  election? 

If  yes: 

During  that  election  did  you 

l)      feel  you  could  openly  support  any  of  the  candidates  and  still 
retain  your  job?    If  no,  why  not? 
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2)  urge  other  state  employees  to  support  a  particular  candidate? 
If  no,  why  not? 

3)  urge  your  friends  to  support  a  particular  candidate? 
If  no,  why  not? 

k)      contribute  financially  to  any  of  the  candidate's  campaign? 
If  no,  why  not?    If  yes,  did  you  contribute  to  the  campaign 
of  more  than  one  of  the  candidates?  , 

hi.      In  a  future  election  involving  the  office  of  your  superior,  do  you 

1)  feel  that  you  probably  could  openly  support  the  candidate 
who  happens  to  lose  and  still  retain  your  job?    If  no, 
why  not? 

2)  feel  you  could  safely  urge  other  state  employees  to  support 
a  particular  candidate  without  fear  of  punishment  if  your 
man  lost?    If  no,  why  not? 

3)  feel  you  co-aid  safely  urge  your  friends  to  support  a  particular 
candidate  without  fear  of  reprisal  if  he  lost?    If  no,  why  not? 

k-)     feel  you  could  safely  contribute  financially  to  a  particular 
candidate's  campaign  without  fear  of  reprisal  if  your  man 
lost?    If  no,  why  not? 

k2       In  the  event  of  a  contested  election  for  the  office  of  your 
superior,  would  you  expect  to  become  involved  in  openly 
supporting  a  particular  candidate?    If  yes,  why  would  you 
expect  to  become  involved? 

43.      In  regard  to  state  employees  whom  you  know  of,  the  same  rank  as 
yourself,  which  best  typifies  the  reason  for  their  attaining  the 
position  they  hold? 

 a..      Politics  wa.s  the  only  criterion  in  their  selection 

'   b.      Mostly  politics,  but  also  the  competence  of 

the  office  holders  involved 
c.      Politics  and  competence  of  the  officeholder  were 

equally  applicable  in  their  selection 
,  ,   d.      Mostly  the  competence  of  the  officeholders,  but 

politics  was  also  involved  in  their  selection 
 e.      Competence  of  the  person  was  the  only  criterion 

in  the  selection 

hh.      Which  category  best  describes  your  political  affiliation? 


Strong  Democrat 
Weak  iJemocrat 
Independent 
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Weak  Republican 
Strong  Republican 
American  Party 
Other   


The  late  Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Sam 
Raybum,  gave  this  advice  to  a  group  of  freshmen  Congressmen, 
"If  you  want  to  get  along,  go  along."    Should  this  same  advice 
be  given  to  a  new  state  executive,  one  who  has  just  been  appointed 
to  office?    Why  would  you  say  that? 

Sometimes  a  distinction  is  made  between  state  executives  acting 
as  executors  of  the  law  and  state  executives  acting  as  law  makers. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  distinction?  —  How  should  a  state 
executive  act? 
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C.       The  Psychological  Questionnaire 

These  are  some  questions  related  to  your  general  approach  or 
philosophy  or  outlook  toward  life  to  find  out  executives'  view  of  things. 
Would  you  choose  the  view  that  best "represents  yours.    You  may  have  mixed 
feelings  on  these  but  try  to  select  the  one  most  representative  of  your 
approach.    There  are  no  right  or  wrong  choices  as  each  executive  views 
things  differently. 

1)  a.      I  often  make  my  decisions  spontaneously, 
b.      I  seldom  make  my  decisions  spontaneously. 

2)  a.      1  live  by  values  which  are  in  agreement  with  others. 

b.      I  live  by  values  which  are  primarily  based  on  my  own  feelings. 

3)  a.      My  moral  values  are  dictated  by  society, 
b.      My  moral  values  are  self-determined. 

k)      a.      I  trust  the  decisions  I  make  spontaneously. 

b.      I  do  not  trust  the  decisions  I  make  spontaneously. 

5)  a.      I  believe  the  pursuit  of  self-interest  is  opposed  to  interest 

in  others. 

b.      I  believe  the  pursuit  of  self-interest  is  not  opposed  to  interest 
in  others. 

6)  a.      I  live  in  terms  of  my  wants,  likes,  dislikes,  and  values. 

b.      I  do  not  live  in  terms  of  my  wants,  likes  dislikes,  and  values. 

7)  a.      I  believe  that  man  is  essentially  good  and  can  be  trusted. 

b.      I  believe  that  man  is  essentially  evil  and  cannot  be  trusted. 

8)  a.      1  feel  free  to  be  myself  and  bear  the  consequences. 

b.      I  do  not  feel  free  to  be  myself  and  bear  the  consequences. 

9)  a.      For  me,  work  and  play  are  the  same, 
b.      For  me,  work  and  play  are  opposites. 

10)  a.      Kindness  and  ruthlessness  must  be  opposites. 

b.      Kindness  and  ruthlessness  need  not  be  opposites. 

11)  a.      I  enjoy  detachment  and  privacy. 

b.      I  do  not  enjoy  detachment  and  privacy. 

12)  a..    '  I  feel  dedicated  to  my  work. 

b.      I  do  not  feel  dedicated  to  my  work. 

13)  a.      It  is  better  to  be  yourself, 
b.      It  is  better  to  be  popular. 

Ik)      a.      I  have  had  an  experience  where  life  seemed  just  perfect. 

b.      I  have  never  had  an  experience  where  life  seemed  just  prefect. 
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15)  a.  I  am  assertive  and  affirming. 

b.  i  am  not  assertive  and  affirming. 

16)  a.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  think  about  your  greatest  potential. 

b.  A  person  who  thinks  about  his  greatest  potential  gets  conceited. 

17)  a.  I  am  able  to  risk  being  myself . 

b.  I  am  not  able  to  risk  being  myself. 

18)  a.  I  am  self-sufficient.  1 
b.  I  am  not  self-sufficient. 

19)  a.  I  like  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  others. 

b.  I  do  not  like  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  others. 

20)  a.  I  find  some  people  who  are  dull  and  uninteresting. 

b.  I  never  find  any  people  who  are  dull  and  uninteresting. 

21)  a.  I  have  had  moments  of  intense  happiness  when  I  felt  like  I 

was  experiencing  a  kind  of  ecstasy  or  bliss, 

b.  I  have  not  had  moments  of  intense  happiness  when  I  felt 
like  I  was  experiencing  a  kind  or  bliss. 

22)  a.  People  are  both  good  and  evil. 

b.  People  are  not  both  good  and  evil. 

23)  a.  I  can  like  people  without  having  to  approve  of  them, 
b.  I  cannot  like  people  unless  I  also  approve  of  them. 
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D.       The  Follow-up  Questionnaire  for  Women  Executives 


1.  Please  check  one:  Married  .  , 

Single  . 

Divorced   

Widowed   

2.  Father's  chief  occupation  ,  

3.  Mother's  chief  occupation  \  

h.        If  married,  husband's  occupation  

5.       Comments  on  improving  opportunities  for  women  interested  in 
pursuing  careers  in  state  government: 
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